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THE OUTLOOK. 


T is doubtful if any more impressive pageant bas 
been seen since the Middle Ages than that 
which was witnessed by perhaps the moet brill- 
iant audience ever gathered under a single roof 
in Weatminster Abbey on Tuesday of last week. If 
there were somewhat less of the outward splendor 


Of old-time ceremonial, there was_ more significance 


in the spontaneous and splendid popular tribute to 
the Queen which culminated in the old Abbey 
From the moment the Queen left the palace, sur- 
rounded by her sons, her sons-in Jaw, and her grand- 
sons, until she entered the Abbey, her advance 
was between dense lines of enthusiastic English 
men and women, whose prolonged cheering was 
like an unbroken roar from the palace gates 
Splendid decorations transformed many of the great 
houses along the way, while the whole course 
was gay with flowers and devices of every 
kind. The Queen wisely omitted the wearing 
of her State robes, which would have given 
the ceremonial a little of that touch of the 
grotesque which of late years has come very rear 
turning the Lord Mayor’s procession into a piece 
of groterqne foolery. But English simplicity and 
domesticity gave a touch of reality to the splend'd 
p2geantry of Tuesday which the populace was no’ 
slow to perceive and respond to. The Queen rode in 
a very showy equipage, but dressed almost as a pri- 
vate person. The Princess of Wales and the Orown 
Princess of Germany occupied the front seat of her 
carriage. 


In the Abbey were crowded at least ten thousand 
people. Almost every nation in the world was 
represented by some distinguished citizen. Oriental 
princes in their gorgeous costumes, the ancient and 
the medern nobility of E»gland, distinguished states- 
men like Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, men of 
letters, journ:lists, diplomatists, and people of 
fasbion made up the great concourse. The K'ngs of 
Saxony. of Denmark, of Belgium, and of Greece 
were among those who waited for the coming of the 
Queen. Her approach was announced by the 
old-time blast of the State trumpeter, and as 
she entered, accompanied by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Dean of West- 
minster, and the Bishops of London, and hy a 
great array of hereditary Princes, Grand Duok<s. 
Serene Highnesses, Imperis] Highnesses, and great 
fficiale, the whole andie’ ce received her standing. 
It must certainly have seemed to the Queen, as she 
reached the dais and turned to the great congreva 
tion representing the homage of a large part of th- 
world and the gord-will of the whole of it, that the 
supreme moment of her life had arrived. The relig- 
ious services were brief and fitting. and at their close 
the stately ceremonial was relieved again by one of 
those touches of natu’e which make the whole world 
akin. One after another of the Queen’s children 
came forward and kissed her affectionately, in 
a way which transformed an act of fomal 
homage into an expression of personal love 
This great pageant was followed by State ban- 
quets, by pumberless receptions of ambassadors, 
snd addresses from cities and organizations of all 
kinds, and on the next day by the children’s festival] 
in Hede Park, where thirty thousand children were 
made happy by propirquity to the Qieen and other 
metbers of the royal family. Among the Americans 
whose presence was noted by the London papers 
were the American Minister, Mr. Bisine, and Mr 
Lowell. Aliegether the Jubilee has been a success 
of the very best kind. 


We call the attention of our readers to a letter 
from the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board which we publish on avother page. We are 
glad to bear concu rent testimony that Dr. Alden’s 
course in Cealing with candidates has always been 
marked with courtesy and consideration. Nor do we 
question in the least that he has been entirely con- 
scientious. in his determination that no one shall, 
under his administration, go abroad to preach the 
Gospel who does not accept his dogma of the deci- 
sive nature of the probation of this life for all men, 
whether they have ever heard the Gospel in this life 
or po. Bat both he and the Oommittee should re- 
member that other men have consciences, and may 


j 
he eqnally conscientious in their resolve that the 


support of the churches shall not be refused to men 
who are otherwise competent, in intellectnal and 
spiritual equipment, because they do not find the 
Bible as explicit reapecting the future of the heathen 
as Dr. Alden thinks he finds it. Upon the other 
points involved in the minute of the Prudential 
Committee we are not able to agree with those who 
have issued it. We have no doubt that the majority 
of the Committee honestly suppoce that the Home 
Secretary has done nothing in his department except 
avder the direction and with the approval of the 
Committee. But they are not we!'linformed. Until 
the sen‘or editor of The Ohbristian Union informed by 
private letter, two members of that C mmittee, the 
Committee did not know that one candidate had 
beep declined because she was not as aure that there 
can be no future probation as she was of the exist- 
ence of God. Until they were informed by a 
similar private letter the Committee did not know 
hat the Home Secretary was sending out in the 
Manual a creed as a test of orthodoxy. one 
article of which bad been, ‘‘for substance of doc- 
trin ,” proposed by him in the Creed Commission and 
voted down by a majority of 22 to 2 Until 
the Committee were informed by The Obhristian 
Union, they did not know that he was rending out in 
envelopes and with documents of the American 
Board a second creed for the instruction of the con- 
-tituency of the Board at home Until) informed hy 
Tne Ohristian Union, they did not know that a candi- 
date had been declined, not for believing in a fu'ure 
probation, for sbe had said she saw no intimation of 
one in the Bible, but for dec'’aring that she did not 
th'pk God had revealed what he would do with those 
who had never heard of Ohrist. Nor did last year's 
Committee know the names of the candida’es pro- 
posed to the nominating committee at D-a Moines 
ard voted foron printed tickets, although prior to 
1886 it had always been customary for the O m- 
mittee to consult together and agree upon the 
names to be submitted tothe Board at its annual 
meeting. These specifications will serve for one 
paragraph ; more can be furnished if necessary. 


It may be, however, that, in the jndgment of 
the gentleman who drafted this minu'e, these and 
o' her kindred facts are covered by the large excep- 
tion which follows its general statement that ‘no 
Secretary ever decides a candidate’s case, either by 
accepting, rejecting, or indefinitely deferrirg it.” 
The exception to this statement is as follows: ‘Of 
course, reference is made to snch formal applications 
as could by any possibility be entertaiued by the 
Committee. . . . In all caves the necessary prelimi- 
nary inquiries have been in the hands of the 
S- cretaries,” and for fifty years” in the ‘‘ hands 
of the Home Secretary.” The Committee is in error on 
this last point. The preliminary correspondence 


was for many jears inthe handsof Dr. Clark. And — 


it is precisely t e management of this prelimina’y 


correspondence by the present Home Secretary which. 


has given rise to all the present difficu'ties If it 
had been managed by the F vreign Secretary, and he 
had not been overruled, not one of the cases which 
are now disturbing the affai~s of the Board would 
nave arisen, and a large number of exceptionally 
qualified missionaries and assistant missionaries now 
detained at home wou'd have heen in the field or on 
their way thither. It is, indeed, matter of public 
record that the Hon. Alpheus Hardy refused 
lopger to serve on tbe Prudential Committee be- 
cause is action was determined for it outside its 
sessions. We are not surprised ‘hat the pressure of 
public criticism has induced the Committee to break 
its rule of silence. Bat utterances so general will not 
suffices to relieve the solicitude of those whose criti- 
ci-ms of the metho’s of the Home Secretary are 
founded upon de finite and specific information. We 
no'e in this connection that some of our contempo- 
raries wax indignant over what they call the misrep- 
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resentations of The Christian Union, and they will 
probably cite this minute as conclusive to their 
readers, but we also note that not one of them pub- 
lishes the correspondence which The Ohristian Union 
has published ; and we venture the assertion that 
not one of them will publish it, and in the face of it 
deny any statement which The Ohristian Union has 
made. We note also the request of the New York 
‘‘ Independent” that we go out and shut the door 
after us. It is very natural that the ‘‘ Independent,”’ 
while it continues to act as the advocate of repres- 
sion, a 7 ./e to which it is not accustomed and in 
which it is therefcre somewhat awkward, sbould 
wish that the proceedings we have reported | 
should remain behind closed doors. This is not at 
all like the old ‘‘ Independent,” and we trust not 
like the ‘‘Independent”’ that will be. It used not. 
to believe in closed doors. We cannot comply with 
its request. On the contrary, we propose to remain 
right where we are, and keep the doors wide oper, 
until the constituency of the American Board be- 
comes fully aware of the facts respecting its present | 
administration, and decides whether the standards of 
evangelical soundness ard the conditions of mission- 
ary ordination sball be determined by the churches 
which furnish the money and the men, or by a local 
Oommittee and its Home Secretary in Boston. 


We print in another column a report of the opin- 
ion of the secular press on the Andover decision. 
It is rather humiliaiing reading for the Obristian. 
Not that the judgment of the world on thé con- 
duct of Ohristians is always just, nor the judg-. 
mentof the secular press onthe course of church 
courts. One might endvre withont flinching a sen- | 
tence of cordemnation because the standard held 
up was too high, or because it presented an ideal 
which practical men could not in fact apply to 
the conduct of affairs. But it cer‘ainly affords 
food for painful reflections to find one journal 
seeing in the course of the cvurt evidence of 
personal venom, another indications of theological 
partisanship, and a third suggesting a parallel be- 
tween the methods of the court and that of the polit- 
cal machine, while—except the ‘‘ Witness,’’ which 
considers itself rather a religions than a secular 
journal—not one of our secu'ar contemporaries 
sees anything to applaud in either the meth- 
ods of the tribunal or the apparent spirit which 
has animated the entire proceedings. This is 
neither letting one’s light so shine that men 
sesing our good works may glorify our Father which 
is in heaven, nor is it being reviled and spoken 
against faisely for Obrist’s sake. Indeed, this whole 
Andover business illustrates anew, as has been illus- 
trated again and again in the history of the church, 
the folly of Obristians when they depart from the 
methods which Christ prescribed for the settlement 
of their disputes, from which all ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals are, and always have been, a wide departure. 


The suggestion of the New York ‘‘ Evening Post” 
that the object of the peculiar form of the decision 
of the Visitors is to hold a rod over the apparently 
acquitted Professors, so as to compel them hereafter 
to conform their teachings to the law of the majority 
of the Visitors, extraordinary as it is, receives some 
confirmation from the editorial utterances in the 
‘* Independent ” and.the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” which 
are so singularly alike as to suggest to the reader 
that they had their inspiration in the same source. 
A sentence from the latter paper will serve to repre- 
sent them both : ‘‘ The inference is obvious that any 
future avowals on the part of any Professor in that 
direction [that is, in the direction of the New Theol- 
ogy} must necessitate further action in his case, like 
that which has just declared the Brown professor- 
ship vacant.” We always try, in forming a judg- 
ment of the opinions of any writer, to put ourselves 
in his place, and look at the question which he is 
considering with his eyes; but in this case our 
imagination is inadequate for the task. We find it 
impossible to conceive the state of mind of a teacher 
of religion who desires to see the teachers in a school 
of the prophets brought into this condition of serv- 
itude, and the pupils advertised that their professor is 
not living up to the promise which the Andover 
Creed requires of him—namely, that he will ‘* main- 
tain and inculcate the Christian faith according to 
the best light which God may give him ’—but is 
teaching according to the best light which the Visit- 
ors, or a majority of them, allow him, and with a 


perpetual notive that if he departs from their ideas, 


he does so at the peril of his office. With this pro- 
posal to hold a perpetual threat over the heads - 
the instructors of the Andover 
contrast the words of John Morleéy—he. 
agnostic: *‘ The depravation that follows the trugk- 
ing for money of inte otual free | 
respect attends in its degree each other departure 
from disinterested following of trath, and each other 
substitution of convenience, whether public or private, 
in its place. And both parties to such compromise 
are losers. The world which offers gifts and tacitly 
undertakes to ask no ques-ions as to the time-server’s 
inner mind loses no leas than the time-server himself 
who receives the gifts and promises to hold his peace 

It is as though society placed penalties on mechar- 
ical inventions and the exploration of new material 
resources, and offered bounties for the steadiest 
adherence to all ancient processes in culture and 
production. The injury to wealth in the one case 
would not be any deeper than the injury to morality 
is in the other.” We lcave the spirit of the agnostic 
and that of the self-constituted guardian of ortho- 
doxy side by side, without comment; they need 
none. We greatly mistake the character of the Pro- 
fessors of Andover Seminary if they do not reject 
with scorn the prcffered chairs, if the eonditions 
exuliantly declared by the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” and 
the ‘‘ Independent” as imposed by this decision are. 
sustained by the courts, and it finally appears that 
the Professors can hold their chairs on) y on condition 
of surrendering thir intellectual freedom and their | 
self-respect. | 


The daily papers publish some interviews with. 
Father McGlynn which make it quite clear that he’ 
has broken with the Ohurch of Rome finally. He’: 
may still be a Catholic, but he is no longer either a 
Romanist or a Papist. One or two sentences from 
an interview in the New York ‘‘ Tribune” may 
suffice to illustrate the spirit of the whole: ‘‘I have 
no intention or desire of seeking a rehearing, at 
least not until the Roman authorities have been 
taught, by more bitter experiences than they have vet 
had, to mind their own spiritual business at home.” 
‘‘Few can know as well as I the merciless and 
obstinate consistency of the Roman maehine in 
sticking to the errors of policies and politics when 
they are in the interest of the ambition of temporal 
powers and pecuniary interests of the machine 
itself.” ‘People make a mistake in attributing 
to the Roman machine an intelligence and 
virtue and a single minded devotion to spiritual 
interests, in all of which the machine is Indi- 
crously wanting. ” It is quite idle to attempt to 
distinguish between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Roman “machine.” A universal Father can 
govern his world-family only by machinery ; an im- 
perial sway is necessarily a bureaucracy, not Jess so 
in the Roman Ohurch than in the Rassian or Chinese 
Empire; for the simple reason that no one man can 
personally know all the affairs or superintend all the 
administration of a household whose members are 
numbered by the million. Between local self-gov- 
ernment and bureaucratic administration there isnot 
and cannot be any middle ground in a large organi- 
zation. Such a speech as this makes Father McGlynn 
politically and ecclesiastically a Protestant, though 
he may still be theologically a Catholic. Either he 
must recant and submit to the authority of Rome, 
or Rome must rccant and acknowledge that her 
authority is not absolute but limited. And no one 
familiar with the history of Rome will anticipate the 
latter alternative as possible. 


If we may trust the apparently well-authenticated 
report in the New York ‘‘ Herald,” the authorities at 
Asbury Park have adupted a policy which, had it 
been adopted by any similar semi-religious commn- 
nity at the South, would have afforded material for 
some flaming editorials in certain of our contem- 
poraries who are quick to discern the mote in their 
Southern neighbor’s eye, but never perceive the beam 
in the Northern eye. Asbury Park lies adjacent to 
Ocean Grove on the New Jersey coast, and is a sum- 
mering place largely patronized by religious people 
of what the ex-Mayor terms the ‘great middle 
class.” Ordera have been issued by the authorities 
under whose control this park is placed excluding all 
colored people, good, bad, ard indifferent, quiet and 
disorderly, well-behaved and offensive alike, from 
the privileges of the pavilion, the board walk, and 
the beach, We give the authorities the benefit of 
their own statement of their defense of this order as 


ah it n a reported interview in the ‘‘ Herald ” 
ith the ex: ‘Mayor : 
“The whole matter reac|tes itself, ” he said, into the 


y question, How are we to retain the patronage of our sum- 


mer gnests ?, Without them the place would not be what it 
is, and not only is the white population dependent on this 

tr put the colored people aleo. The people who 
come hereare of the great middle class, and they oring their 
prejudices with them, and there is no question that a 
prejudice against colored people is one of them. The 


eolored people are in part directly to blame. They liketo . 


come down here for the summer; it is much pleasanter 
than Thompson Street, and naturally they like to go down 
to the beach. Sut we have a boarc walk the length of the 
beach, donbled in width this year, and of a summer night it 
is crowded. The eolored hotel waiters get out of their hot 
kitchens late and they stay late at the beach. They go in 
great numbers, and when they sit on the benches they lean 
over the backs of them and stare at the passers-by.”’ 


It is conceded that this ed‘ct against the colored 
people ia a direct violation of the United States law 
and of asimilar law in the State of New Jersey. - It 
can hardly be doubted that it is equally in vioiation 


of fandamental teachings of the New Testament. In 


short, the Asbury Park managers put the Iaw of the 
Nation, the law of the State, and the Jaw of the New 
Testament in one scale, and the prejudices of the 
‘‘ereat middle class” in the other—and the preju- 
dices outweigh both law and religion. We do not 
think there is any similar edict in operation at Oonvy 
Island, which is also supposed to be the resort of the 
‘‘ereat middle class.” Is there rome mysterious 
affiliation between piety and prejudice, so that the 
world]ly-minded can bathe in the same surf at wicked 
Ooney Island, but the godly cannot at pious Asbury 
Park? If the authorities desire to prevent the 
promenaders and bathers from being stared at, it 
would be very easy to do so by one or two policemen 
who should compel the starers to ‘‘move on.” To 
exclude colored people from sea breezes and sea bath- 
ing because God has made them of a dark complex- 


ion is, on the whole, the smallest exhibition of a — 


very small prejudice which it has ever been our 
humiliating duty torecord. We trust that the colored 
people will find a way to settle before the courts 
whether Asbury Park and its managers can disregard 
the law of the State and of the United States with 


impunity ; and we trust that those of the ‘‘ great 


middle class,” to which we suppose ourselves to be- 
long, who share our prejudices in favor of humanity 
and equal rights, and of Burns’s line, ‘‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that,” will find some other summering 
place than Asbury Park, until its managers apply the 
teacuings of Ohrist to their dealings with their fellow- 
men. 


The failnre of the Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati, 
following close upon the breakdown of the wheat 
corner in Ohicago, brings to light the schemes by 
which a certain class of public plunderers rob the com- 
munity—men who, while they succeed, are as reputa- 
ble in the nineteenth century as their natural progeni- 
tors, the robber knights of the Middle Ages, Were in 
their time, but whose operations are not one whit 
more consistent with the fundamental principles of 
morality. The conspiracy—for we can give it no 
milder name—to form a corner in ‘wheat was con- 
ceived last December. To make it suecessfnl it was 
necessary to be able to purchase all the wheat in the 
city which was chosen for the operation, in this 


case the city of Chicago. As the whéat was bought. 


and prices went up, stores of wheat were rapidly 
shipped from the surronnding country. To meet the 
consequent demand made upon the corner, Mr. E. L. 
Harper, the chief operator in the ‘‘ corner,” and the 
Vice-President of the Fidelity Bank, borrowed from 
it without security, butof course with the connivance 
of some of its officials, sums amounting in the total 
to $1,000,000. For these sums he deposited in the 
drawer mere personal due bills, which were counted 
by the bank | officials as so much cash. The failure 
of the corner carried down with it t:. Harper and 
the Fidelity ‘Bank, which according to present 
reports will not be ‘able to pay a dollar to 
its depositors. If any similar transaction had 
taken place in a State government, we should 
have expected to see the moral drawn by many of 
our contemporaries respecting the dangers of large 
powers of government ; or if it had occurred in con- 
nection with any labor organization, such journals 
as the New York ‘‘ Tribune” and the New York 
‘*Evening Post” would have expressed their open- 
eyed astonishment at the folly of the working classes 
in intrusting such powers to unscrupulous labor 
leaders, and argued the question, When will working- 
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men learn that labor organizations are a dangerous 
despotism? But we do not observe that they con- 
clude because such a conspiracy in financial organi- 
zations has come to such an end that banks should 
be abolished, or that the Board of Trade in which 
these corners are formed should be broken up, or 
that men of capital should cease to intrust their 
money to banking institutions. The simple truth is, 
that great organizations, whether of labor or capital, 
afford great advantages, and therefore of necessity 
hazards that are commensurately great. Thus far 
the moral wrongs perpetrated and the financial dis- 
turbances produced by capitalistic organizations are 
immeasurably greater than those produced by the far 
more conservative labor organizations. But that is 
no reason for abolishing organization and going back 
to individualism in industry. 


The New York ‘‘Tribune” announces that a 
Girton girl is the only person this year to receive the 
honors of senior classic at Oambridge University, 
England ; that in the mediwval and modern lan- 
guages examinations a Newnham girl is the only 
occupant of the first class ; and that two other Jadies 
have attained the first class in the second part of the 
examinations. The girls could have afforded no 
better answer to the somewhat discouraging view of 
feminine abilities afforded by the interesting but 
na vely curious article on the ‘‘ Mental Differences 
Between Men and Women,” by George J. Romanes, 
in the May ‘‘ Nineteenth Oentury.” The victory won 
by the girls of Girton and Newnham is remarkable 
enough even without added comment ; but it is still 
more remarkable when it appears, according to Mr. 
Romanes, that the average brain weight of women is 
about five ounces less than that of men, and that 
history shows clearly that they are characterized 
by a marked inferiority of intellectual power ; that 
‘*there is a greater power of amassing knowledge on 
the part of the male ;” that ‘‘a woman’s information 
is less wide and deep and thorough than that of 
man ;” and that ‘‘ with regard te judgment there 
can be no real question that the female mind stands 
considerably below the male.” Tha* under these 
scientific conditions the Girton and Newnham girls 
should have led all Cambridge speaka a great deal 
for the girls’ exceptional abilities or for the ex- 
ceptional inabilities of the boys. For we will be 
scientific at all hazards. Shall we basely surrender 
the intellectual superiority of the male mind, dem- 


onstrated by so mauy male investigators, because 


two girls have run away with the chief honors of the 
English University? Perish the thought! And it 
is now doubly evident that girls should not be per- 
mitted to enter into competitive examinations in 
our American universities with male competitors ; 
it would be too dangerous! So long as we keep the 
sexes in separate universities, we males can always 
claim that the standard in the girls’ colleges is not so 
high ds in those for the boys. Of course not! It 
would not be chivalrous to make it so ! 


A bill to prohtbit the employment of women at the 
pit-brow of the English coal mines has been intro- 
duced into Parliament, and has led to a most em- 
phatic and indignant protest from the women engaged 
in the work. A deputation of them, accompanied, 
in the English way, by several lords, philanthropists, 
and employers, obtained an audience with Mr. Mat- 
thews, the Home Secretary, and presented their plea 


to be let alone. The ‘‘ pit-brow girls” of this depu- 


tation were clad in their working dress, consisting 
of a head-covering half turban, half hood, a dress 
bodice, with a coarse canvas apron, and loose trou- 
sere, which last constituted one of the principal 
objections urged against theiremployment. It was 
thought that ocular demonstration would convince 
the Home Secretary that there was nothing improper 
about this dress. Mr. Matthews, on receiving the 


deputation, said that the dress presented rather a 
Bulgarian than an English appearance, but that it 
was, from a moral standpoint, absolutely unobjec- 


tionable. He asked the women concerning their 


hours of work and wages, and found that they 
worked eight bours and a half per day, aud received 


from one shilling and a half:to two shillings anda 
half in payment. He asked them if they had any 
grievances, and they unanimously responded, ‘‘ No.” 
In spite of this unanimity, however, ,the parliament- 
ary bill is not entirely -without juatification. That 
women, begrimed from head to foot, ahonld spend 
their lives handling coal at the pit’s, mouth is cer- 
tainly not conducive to cleanlinesg, health, or refiae- 
ment. The fact that many of them are the only 


‘spon the Aldermen who refused to grant the fran- 


‘years. July wheat sold at 683 cents. 


and interpretation of the great writers of the Vic- 


gide, and that its contribution to civilization finds 


-ent, and that the inevitable outcome will be the re- 


breadwinners in their families is conclusive against 
making the parliamentary bill apply to those already 
employed. But the miners who demand that in the 
future no more of their wives acd daughters shall 
enter this occupation should not be accused of having 
no other motive than the merely selfish one of ad- 
vancing their own wages. The tendency of advanc- 
ing democracy is to widen the field of women’s 
employment, but not to give them moreof the rough 
work either in the fields or the mines. 


_A palace intrigre has just been unearthed in Oon- 
stantinople, which shows that the Sultan’s position is 
complicated by home as well as foreign troubles, It 
appears that a strong party among the officers snr- 
rounding the Sultan have been intriguing for his 
dethronement, that the scheme has come to light, 
and that the plotters have been exiled in a body to 
Arabia. The leader of this group is an Arab sheik, 
Abul Honda, a religious fanatic, a leader of the: 
Mussulman party, and a man of very considerable 
ability. The present Sultan, although a man of great 
shrewdness, is the constant prey of suspicion, and it 
is quite possible that this plot against his life was 
conceived mainly in his own brain. But, on the 
other hand, he has devised a system of espionage, and 
it is doubtful if he would run the risk of creating 
enmities without good cause. Palace intrigues within 
his own memory have been fatal to the uneasy occu- 
pant of the Turkish throne. 


GENERAL NEws —Foreign dispatches announce the 
improved health of the German Crown Prince and the 
sickness of Mr. Parnell.——England has given the 
Sultan until July 4 to sign the Egyptian convention. 
It is ramored that the Sultan will not sign.— In 
Monday’s debate on the Coercion bill a motion 
of Mr. Morley to limit its duration to three 
years was rejected by a vote of 180 to 119. 
——A revolution is threatened in the Hawaiian 
Islands. King Kalakua is accused of extravagance 
and despotism.——The Supreme Oourt of Missouri 
has rendered the decision that Maxwell, the mur- 
derer, shall be hanged August 12. The murder was 
committed in April, 85. His firet trial began in 
August of the same year. One appeal after another 
was taken, affording a most striking example of 
‘*the law’s delay.”—— The Sheriff of New York has 
ordered Jacob Sharp into close custody. John E 
Parsons opened the case for the defense on Monday. 
He said that the responsibility of the bribery rested 


ehise unless paid for it.——-Mayor Hewitt, of New 
York, bas ordered a special investigation of the jury 
system.-—— Governor Hil] has signed a bill providing 
for the safer heating of cars.—— Wheat was lower in 
Ohicago last week than it has been for twenty-five 


THE VICTORIAN AGE. 


ROFESSOR DOWDEN, who is in some respects 
7 the most catholic minded critic now using the 
English language, contrioutes to the current number 
of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” a running comment 


torian reign, which must take its place among the 
most valuable pieces of writing drawn ont by the 
Jubilee festivities. It is a common habit of writers 
given to easy and misleading generalizations to de. 
scribe the age by fastening upon it some one or other 
sipgle tendency. One authority calls the Victorian 
era the industrial age, and will have us believe 
that its entire activity has been on the material 


its just and adequate measurement in commercial 
terms. We are assured that itis purely a manu- 
facturing and commercial era, and that the old 
power of idealism and grace of life have gone 
out of contemporary civilization. Another writer 
characterizes the epoch as one of scientific ad- 
vance exclusively, and would have us believe that 
its only really representative names are those which 
are found on the title-pages of the popular works of 
science, which of late years have found such wide 
reading. Still another authority announces that the 
age is exclusively democratic in its tendency, and 
declares that none but leveling processes are appar- 


duction of society to itssimples: forms, and the decay 
_of all the fine old growths which have been generally 
supposed to register the high-water mark of civiliza- 
tion. 

The open-minded students of modern life are not 


misled by any of these brilliant generalizations ; they 


know that no single tendency has absorbed the tre- 
mendous energy of the last fifty years, and that no 
single activity has expressed the deep and the domi- 
nant impulses and convictions of men. Sach ob- 
servers see, first of all, that the prime characteristic 
of modern life is its complexity ; that it is a fabric 
woven of many strands, that it is a current fed by 
many tributaries. Professor Dowden’s article, in a 
comparatively brief space, makes the complexity, the 
variety, and the volume of modern life clearly ap- 
parent. He shows that neither industrial develop- 
ment nor scientific movement nor democratic tend- 
ency sum up adequately the essential history of the 
last fifty years, but that all these phases taken to- 
gether are inadequate to describe the swift and wide 
movement of the Victorian age. The industrial 
development has been marvelous, the scientific 
activity unprecedented, the democratic movement 
well-nigh universal, and yet there have been also the 
deepest stirrings of religious life and thought, the 
most earnest and fiery preaching of the everlasting 
truths of the spiritual world, a rich and varied move- 
ment in art, and a poetic activity which has added 
to English literature notes of depth and sweetness 
not surpassed by the great Elizabethan age itself. 
Certainly the age which has given us Oarlyle, New- 
man, Maurice, Martineau, Kingsley, George Eliot, 
and Ruskin in prose, and Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne, Clough, Arnold, and Rossetti in verse, 
will transmit to the future something more endaring 
than marvelous machinery and great accumulations 
of wealth. 

Complexity, variety, and intensity are prime char- 
acteristics of the last fifty years of English literary 


history. The literature of the Elizabethan age, as 


Professor Dowden admirably says, ‘‘ was the flower- 
ing through art of a new faith and anew joy—a faith 
in the spiritual truths recovered by the lteformation 
movement, a joy in the world of nature and of human 
life as presented in the magic mirror of the Renais- 
sauce.” The literature of the reign of (Jueen Anne 
registers the restoration of a quiet mind to a country 
which had reacted from the overintensity of the Par- 
itan and the excessive license of the cavalier. Ideal- 
ism, enthusiasm, high conviction, were for the moment 
discredited among a people exhausted by the long 
excitement of a century and more of intense living. 
Our own age has recalled the tremendous energy, the 
unbounded desire, the unsatisfied aspiration, of the 
Elizabethan era; but without its intense absorption 
in the work of the hour, and the absence of self- 
consciousness and doubt which comes from such an 
absorption. The men of the Elizabethan time were 
so powerfully attracted by the new opportunities of 
the day, and there was so much unexplored territory 
about them, that they became absorbed in the joy and 
excitement of exploration, and forgot their own per- 
sonal mishaps and condition. But the men of to-day, 
although they have not exhausted, have at least 
traversed, the great continents of truth and life 
which were terra incognito te their ancestors. They 
know just how much of spiritual sustenance these 


things can yield, and they bave found at the end of 


the tremendous advance that, although the brimming 
cup has been drained, the thirst of the soul is still 
unassuaged. 

It is the eager, anxious search after truth, the in-. 
tense, passionate, and often despairing longing for 
that which shall permanently assuage the thirst of 
the soul which has never been so universally ex- 
preased as to-day, which give this age and its litera- 
ture their dignity and nobility. In its restlessness is 
seen the surest evidence that it has not become iden- 
tified with the vast works of its hands on the material 
side, and that nothing which it has accomplished in 
all its wonderfal industrial growth gives it final sat- 
isfaction. Ifthe glory of life lies in quiet repose, 
and notin inspiring movement ; if the final joy of 
society is orderly quiescence, and not perpetual 
movement ; if the end of life is to secure and reat 
in a final truth, and not to be always expanding and 
advancing and growing—then this age has been a 
conspicuous failure. If, on the other hand, there is 
a law under which progress is both normal and in- 
evitable ; if life is a great education by which men 
are trained to a larger and-clearer apprehension of a 
larger and deeper truth perpetually breaking into 
human conscioustess, as the day breaks on the 
horizon—then this truly has been one of the greatest 
and noblest epochs in human history. Such it must 
surely seem to all those who believe that the world 
#8 now constituted is not a disastrous failure, and 


that life as now moving on is not a delusion anda 


snare. 
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INCLUSIVE CATHOLICITY IN ENGLAND. 
6 igen is something unique in the figure of the 

venerable Dr. James Martineau, who has won 
the respect of all English-speaking Ohristians, stand- 
ing before Parliament with a plan for the federated 
union of the Anglican and Nonconformist churches, 
ard pleading for such a comprekension of the re- 
ligious forces of all England as shall realize a 
practical unity of operation in what pertains to the 
social life of the English people, without disturbing 
the traditional lines of faith and worship. He is so 
old and so much respected that his appeal receives 
quite the weight to which it is entitled, while the 
times seem favorable for the plan which he suggests. 
This was, first, to secure comprehension within the 
Ohurck of England of the varieties of religious faith 
which are without, on the ground that they are all 
tolerated within the national organization. This 
eould not be made to work because it involved 
radical changes in the constitution of the English 
Church which could only be secured through the 
action of Parliament. His later plan is more sensi- 
ble, and contains possibly the germs of what may yet 
open out a way of relic f for the present divided state 
of Christianity in England. It is that the English 
Church shall be disestablished but not disendowed. 
It would retain all its present characteristics, except 
that it would be free from the State and have its own 
courts of judicature. The only change which he sug- 
gests is that all the endowments which preceded the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662 shall be shared by the entire 
Ohristianity of the nation, because they were made 
when England had an undivided church, and were 
intended forthe benefit of the whole people. The 
relation of Christianity to the social life of the nation 
under this plan would be that the work among the 
poor, or in schools, or in common benefits of the 
people in their several communities, would be ac- 
complished under a federated union, with such unity 
of aim as would secure better results through con- 
centrated and well-arranged action. This, expressed 
in a few words, is his later plan for the federation 
of the existing instrumentalities for maintaining ex- 
isting Christianity in England. 

Looked at from the Nonconformist point of view, 
there is much to commend this plan to those who are 
outside of the Anglican Church. It is a measure of 
tardy justice to those who were thrust out of the 
Oburch of England in 1662 because they entertained 
convictions which were opposed to the majority 
within the Establishment. They then had a fair 
right to their beliefs within the existing Ohurch, and 
it was simply a question of might and of the inter- 
pretation of documents which decided the case 
against them. There had arisen at that time two 
great parties in the Church of England, and the 
thing then to do was to have granted greater liberty 
of action to the weaker party. On the other hand, 
the screws were turned on the Paritan party, and an 
issue was forced which had no real foundation in 
fact. The prejudices of the stronger party prevailed, 
and the Ohurch of England has ever since lacked the 
virile elements which went out of it and established 
themselves as a religious and political force both in 
English society and in the development of North 
America. Dr. Martineau has grasped the question 
which is before eve: y wide-minded Ohristian in Eng- 
land to-day—the question of the best use to be made 
of the existing Christian organizations in promot- 
ing the religious life of the nation. He has the 
advantage of belonging to a body of religionists 
who cannot be suspected of aiming in this project 
solely to secure their own ends. He is therefore 
able to push this plan on its merits. It is difficult to 
-ee how it can fail of pleasing those who have been 
anxious to obtain some method of living and work- 
ing with members of the Church of England ; and, on 
the other hand, it is not easy to see, amid the dan- 
gers which threaten the Establishment in the head- 
long rush of England into democratic ideas, how 
such a plan can fail to please all English Church- 
men who are willing to aczept the situation on 
a basis of justice to all parties. Federation is 
the only ecclesiastical policy which can main- 
tain Ohristianity as a hea’thy element in English 
life, and make it he’pful in social and personal 
advancement. It is coming to be recognized more 
and more that the i: fiaence of Ohristianity upon a 
people is best when it is exercised wi'h a certain 
polarity, when it appeals to the whole of life in 
the nation, and places underneath it the everlasting 
arms of the love of God. This is to be done through 
federation, through such methods of united action 


as may be practicable in this or that community, 
through the paying of greater attention to the sug- 
gestions of social and personal benefit and to the 
educational and general influences which come 
within thescope of personal religion. Dr. Martineau 
may not live to see his plan realized in full force, 
but it can hardly be doubted that here are the germs 
of a possible agreement among the different flocks of 
Obrist in England which, if successful there, may 
have also a fruitage in other lands. 


WHAT THE MISSIONARIES THINK. 


HERE is an impression in certain quarters that 

what are called the New Theology men, or 
sometimes the Andover men, are trying to get the 
American Board to send into the foreign field men 
whose views on theology are widely different from 
those generally held by missionaries in the field and 
by the pastors at home—men who would not have 
been appointed under previous administrations of the 
Board ; and that the Home Secretary is simply at- 
tempting to prevent this innovation. Thus Dr. 
Fairbanks, in a leaflet reprinted from the Vermont 
‘‘ Chronicle,” says: ‘* Recently, as bearing upon the 
guestion of sending some whose views would not ten 
years ago have been thought evangelical, the Board 
is advised to take a new departure in determining 
theological fitness for missionary service.” We have 
frequently met with this quiet assumption that the 
men who have recently been rejected under the 
administration of the present Home Secretary, 
against the protests of the Senior Foreign Secretary 
and the late President of the Board, would not 
ten years ago have been thought evangelical, 
but we have seen nowhere any attempt to intro- 
duce any evidence in support of this assumption. 
Now, there is a very easy way of ascertaining 
whether nen who‘hold to the views of Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Torrey, and Mr. Noyes would have been 
appointed ten years ago; namely, by ascertaining 
whether any such men were appointed, and whether 
any such men are now in the field. We believe 
that any candid inquiry would make it quite clear that 
the new departure is by the Home Secretary, that 
the tests which he has introduced were never before 
employed, and that the result of their introduction is 


the exclusion of men who would have been appointed 


ten years ago without a question. We do not, how- 
ever, ask our readers to believe this merely because 
we believe it; we have confined ourselves in this 
entire discussion to reporting the facta, leaving our 
readers to draw their own conclusions therefrom. 
In determining this question it is of interest and value 
to know whether any missionaries have in times 
past been appointed who, with some of the recently 
rejected candidates, have held as a probable hope 
that Christ would be presented in another life to 
those who have never heard of him in this life, or, 
with others of such rejected candidates, have held 
that this question is among the secret things which 
God has reserved unto himself, and so have left these 
uncounted millions simply in the hands of God. 
This question is one of fact, easily to be determined 
by the testimony of the missionaries themselves. 
What is their faith? Do they all believe, with Dr. 
Alden, that Ohrist’s redeeming work is confined for 
every man to this life only? Or do many of them 
entertain the hope which nearly prevented the return 
of Mr. Hume, and has thus far operated to entirely 
prevent the appointment of others who entertained 
a like hope with him? The following letter from a 
missionary now at workin China under the American 
Board appears te us to be quite conclusive on this 
point ; to show, beyond all possibility of reasonable 
doubt, that the men who have been recently rejected 
by the application of Dr. Alden’s tests would ten 
years ago have been regarded as evangelical and 
appointed without a question ; because it demon- 
strates that men holding such views actually were 
appointed in considerable numbers, and are now at 
work preaching the Gospel to the heathen. This 
letter also throws some light on the question whether 
the hope of a future redemption for those who have 
not heard of Ohrist in this life cuts the nerve of mis- 
sions. We do not give the name of the writer of this 
letter, partly because it was a personal letter to a 
personal friend and not intended for publication, and 
partly because we do not prop»se to make any Ohris- 
tian writer a target for arrows of suspicion and 
accusation. Bat if a committee shall ever be appointed 
to ascertain whether the new departure has been 


made by the H me Secretary or is proposed by his | 
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critics, such a committee will have no difficulty in 
verifying the testimony of this letter : 

The “‘ Prudential Committee ’’ are on the wrong tack”’ 
this time, surely. They are fast losing their right to that 
title, at least in the minds of most missionaries on the field 
(and they are the ones best qualified to judge of the fitness 
of any man to be a missionary). 

If their policy should be carried out strictly, it would 
strip the missions of the Board in North Caina of at least 
two-thirds of its best men. I know of five men who believe 
as Mr. Hume does in this mission, and five men of equal 
ability and zeal in the mission cannot be found. They are 
men of consecration and conscientious men. They have 
not thought it their duty yet to send in their resignations to 
the Prudential Committee, because their work cannot spare 
them, and they have no desire to leave it. Should Mr. 
Hume’s case be decided against him, however, they would, 
in strict justice, have no more right to remain under the 
support of the Board than he has. The only difference in 
their case is that they have not made any public utterances 
on the question of theology now being ured as the test 
question in the rooms. I know of one member who has 
written out his resignation, and sayn he intends to send It 
in case Mr. Hume is not allowed to return to his field. 

It is to be hoped that the Prudential Committee will see 
their mistake, and stop before they do the mission irrepara- 
ble mischief, as they certainly will do if they persist in their 
course. I hope they will heed the warning of that good old _ 
man of God, Dr. Hopkins, before it istoo late. The mis- 
sions can’t stand it much longer. The idea! that believing 
that just so many millions of heathens a day are being sen- 
tenced to eternal punishment is necessary to make a man 
fitto be a missionary! That if this dogma is disbelieved it 
will ‘‘ cut the nerve of missions’’! Is not that a libel or 
slander on Christianity? If the motives of a hope of im- 
mortal life in happy service of the Master in heaven ; the 
eternal issues of the Judgment Day, with Christ as Jadge 
of the univeree ; and, above all, the mighty motive of the 
love of God demonstrated in Christ on Calvary—if a]! these 
will not move men to give themselves or their money to 
save others—to save the heathen—then what will? I think 
that the souls that can stand all this motive power and not 
be moved, but still want to know that just so many millions 
are being daily shoved off the brink into eternal misery 
before they will move hand or foot, are very far from the 
kingdom of God. ‘“ The love of Christ constraineth us”’ 
will be the answer of every true man on the mission field, 
if allowed to speak without constraint on this subject. 
The appalling condition of the heathen—if you could only 
see it, hear it, feel it, as we do daily, living among them and 
knowing their lost condition now (whatever may be their 
condition after death and before the judgment) —is enough 
to melt the stoniest heart and draw ont the utmost sympa- 
thy in earnest endeavor to do the utmost in our power for 
their salvation. On the question at issue I am an agnostic. 

What the condition of the heathen and infants may be after 
death and before the Jadgment Day | do not know, and I 
do not believe any mas does, I know that the ‘‘ Judge of all 
the earth will do right’’ In their case. Bat one thing I feel 
sure of, and that is that to keep earnest Christians bak 
from work among the heathen merely because they cannot 
thoughtfully and earnestly say that they believe there is no 
hope for the vast millions of heathen who die unrepentant, 
is the grandest mistake of this century. I will not cali it 
any worse name, out of respect for the venerabie body of 
men who have (with all good intents and purposes) taken 
this position. 


UNCULTIVATED GRACE. 


CHRISTIAN without love would be an anom- 
aly ; aOhristian without faith, a self-contradic- 
tion ; and yet Ohristians without hope are as common 
in the church as empty shells on the seashore and 
unlighted gas lamps in the city on dark nights when 
the alwanac says the moon is shining. The three 
graces are reduced to two; and they mourn their 
sister dead and buried. Even Ohristian ministers 
forget that the Bible is a book of hope, and treat it 
asa book chiefly of warnings. Ohildren learn to 
regard it as an awful book, and never quite recover 
from the misapprehension. The ‘‘God of hope” is 
converted into a ‘‘God of fear,” and we are driven 
to duty by a rod instead of drawn to life by inspiring 
hope. The Ohristian repeats the experience of his 
prototype in the vision of Bunyan, and forge's that 
he bas a key in his bosom which will let him out of 
Oastle Doubting and the custody of Giant Despair. 
Hope is one of the threefold cords out of which 
Ohristian experience is woven. If a man has no hope, 
let him examine himself and see if he have any faith : 
let him beware lest love, unfed by ita mother hope, 
die and leave him without either faith, hope, or 
charity. Men scoff at the optimistic spirit. It is 
fashionable to be cynical and mildly despairing. 
Dean Swift's spirit is contagious among men of Dean 
Swift’s type; and his beatitude is accepted for 
substance of doctrine by many men who do pot 
know of its existence: B'essed are they who do net 
expeet much, for they shall not be disappointed. 
Bat what pessimist ever schieved anything for h m- 
self or for humanity? H »pe is the inspiration of all 
noble activity. The worid-leaders have all been men. 


of great hope. From Moses to Abraham Lincoln 
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they have been cheered by a steadfast hope, whose 
escaping rays have kept alive the hope of their gen- 
eration in times of darkness and almost of despair. 
Grant preparing to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer ; Lincoln pledging the nation in a solemn 
covenant with God that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth ; Washington sustaining the hearts of 
soldiers and of people in the dark days of Valley 
Forge; William of Orange staying his own heart 


and that of his nation by his secret alliance with the 


King of kings; Luther sounding the trumpet of 
awakening to slumbering Europe—were all sustained 
by a high and holy hope. Without it courage would 
have died, or become the uninspiring courage of de- 
spair. But no nobler illustrations of the power of 
hope are afforded by history than those con- 
tained in that most magnificent of picture gal- 
leries, the Bible. Hope stands by the race in its 
cradle, and bids the infant grow in wisdom and 
strepgth until he is able to subdue the earth and 
have dominion over all ita world-powers. Hope 
darts past the flaming sword of the cherubim and 
sings its song of promise in the ears of the exiled 
children, telling them of a time when the seed of the 
woman shall crush the serpent’s head. Hope spans 
the retreating darkness of the deluge with ita bow of 
brilliant promise. Hope calls Abraham out of the 
land of idolatry to a land and a future all unknown. 
Hope strengthens the heart of Moses and makes him 
strong to bear a whole nation on his heart. Hope is 
the angel which appears to Joshua and assures him 
of victory over the savage inhabitants of Oanaan. 
Hope puts a harp into the hands and a song into the 
mouth of David in the limestone caves of Judea. 
Hope equips Job; against the specicus argumenis 
of his friends and the taunts of his despair- 
ing because unbelieving wife. Hope gives Isaiah 
his song in Israel’s darkest night. Hope is 
the eloquence of the Great Teacher who for a 
year preaches but one sermon, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” and this at a time when the 


theocracy is broken to pieces, the land desecrated by 


war, the prophets dead, the priesthood corrupt, the 
laws a mockery of justice, the people tributary to a 
pagan empire, and every visible sign witnessing to 
a trinmphaot kingdom of the devil. Hope is the 
power of Paul, who is not ashamed to proclaim glad 
tidings to the derided Jews on the banks of the Tiber. 
Hope, of a new heavens and a new earth, is the last 
vision of John when the curtain falls athwart the 
series of dissolving views which have succeeded each 
other through the centuries, the permanent impress 
of which we call the Bible. : 

If you would be courageous and useful and happy, 
if you would make others courageous and useful and 
happy, if you would be asa light shining in a dark 
place, cultivate the spirit of hope. How? Of that 
we may have something to say hereafter. It is 
enough now to say that hope is a Bible virtue and a 
Christian grace. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENRT.|] 


ANEUIL Hall, the ‘‘Old Cradle of Liberty,” 

rocked the past week by the surges of thousands 
of excited sons of Erin, rushing thither to vent their 
fury upon the Aldermen who had granted the use of 
the Hall to the United British Societies to hold a meet- 
ing in commemoration of the fiftieth year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. The Irish population took fire, and 
held their indignation meeting to protest against the 
** dissicration ” of the Hall, as they called it, by the 
English citizens of Boston. The Aldermen were 


divided, and a vote to reconsider the order for the use 


of the Hall was a tle. The Common Council passed 
resolutions strongly eondemnatory of the action of the 
Aldermen. No less a man than John Boyle O'Reilly, 
editor of the ‘‘ Pilot,” made a fiery speech, and the 
populace was so excited for a while that mob violence 


seemed imminent. These hot-headed and explosive 


Irishmen seemed like mad animals stirred to rage by 
the flaunting of a ‘‘red rag.” The proprieties and 
amenities that are due from Americans to Englishmen, 
and from the municipality of Boston to England’s 
Queen, did not come within the range of their vision. 
They could not conceive that respect for Victoria is not 
hostility to the Irish cause. But they mistook their 
own importance. Faneuil Hall is the home of free 
speech in Boston, and its doors cannot be closed by 
zealots or fanatics. It was defended by the police 
against mob violence while the English Societies held 
their festival ; and the fanatics who disturbed the peace 
and indulged in disgraceful conduct in the open square 


have learned that they do not own Faneuil Hall. 
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The labor problem in Worcester County is ‘‘ clearing 
up,” as wesay of the weather at the close of a storm. 
The Knights of Labor have declared the ‘‘ strikes” in 
the shoe-shops ‘‘off.” This gives a decided victory to 
the manufacturers, who now have secured for themselves 
‘free shops.” This contest has raged for six months, 
the factories steadily gaining ground, introducing new 
help from Maine and the Provinces. The ‘‘ Lasters’ 
Union,” in Worcester City, is still stubborn, but the con- 
test is essentially settled. Inthe townsof North Brook- 
field, Spencer, and Leicester these strikes have resulted 
in‘ largely changing the populations, the Canadian French 
and Irish who went out on the strike having given 
place to a class of citizens who are much preferred— 
industrious Protestants who are esteemed ‘for their 
work’s sake.” Another result is the introduction of 
‘‘ lasting machines,” which lessen the number of men 
required to do the work of bottoming shoes. There has 
been no greater mistake in Massachusetts by the labor- 
ing men than these unreasonable strikes. 


The Trustees of Andover Seminary held a meeting 
the past week, and left the questions at iseue in conse- 
quence of the action of the Visitors in the hands of a 
competent committee. The counsel of Professor Smyth 
are preparing to take his case to the Supreme Court. 
Bowdoin Coliege has made haste to elect Professor 
Frank E Woodruff, whom the Visitors refused to con- 
firm as a Professor of Greek. Professor Smyth seems 
to be specially popular since the two Visitors came down 
on him for heresy, at Bowdoin Commencement receiving 
tempests of applause and the moat cordial greeting as a 
‘* brother beloved,’”’ while at Mount Vernon Church the 
Sunday after the Visitors deposed him he drew a con- 
gregatiin of a remarkable character, more than three 
times the size of the congregations that ordinarily gather 
at this :oason of the year, and most of the listeners were 
men. 


It has been impossible for one to go to the numerous 
Commencements of the week, and so I elected to take 
a day at Bradford Academy—the oldest in the State— 
at its elghty-fourth anniversary. This old town in the 
valley of the Merrimac has charms all its own in field 
and grove and the picturesqueness of the landscape, as 
well as in its classic history. The first impressson one 
gains as he sees the pupils and their surroundings is 
that it is a healthful place, physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually. The young ladies do not appear worn and 
languid, but robust and full of life. It is a special 
watchfulness on the part of the accomplished Principal, 
Miss Avunie E Johnson, not to overtax the pupils, and 
to preecribe rest at the first signs of weariness. The five 
eesays read by members of the graduating class were 
of an order that you might call the outcome of sensible 
culture. It is remarkable that since the anniversary in 
1886 twenty-two of the alumnez of this school have 
married. Bradford has another institution of great ex- 
cellence in the Home and Day School under the tuition 
of the Rev. I. N. Carlton and his good wife. Boys 
here have a home in a beautiful and healthful locality, 
and the best of instruction to fit them either for college 
or for business. 


Wellesley College is on the high wave of success, and, 
of course, the anniversary there was up to the college 
standard of enthusiasm. Degrees of ‘‘ Bachelor of 
Arts,” ‘‘ Bachelor of Science,” and ‘‘ Master of Arts” 
were conferred upon a large numberof pupils. The 
real animus and force of this institution is indicated by 
these toasts given at the Commencement dinner : ‘‘ The 
State and the College,’’ Governor Ames; “ Our Trus- 
tees,” Dr. Porter; ‘‘ The Orator,” Dr. Murray; ‘‘ The 
Faculty,” Professor Loulse Manning Hodgkins ; ‘‘ The 
Honorary Member,” Professor Horsford ; ‘‘The Sab 
batical Year,” Professor Morgan; ‘‘The Future 
Wellesley Girl,” Helen Barrett; ‘‘ Our Sons-in-law,” 
Mrs. Sumner Permain ; ‘‘Our Fathers-in-law,” Judge 
Hand, of Pennsylvania. During the exercises vocal 
selections were rendered by the glee club of the class of 

The New England Conservatory of Music held grad- 
uating exercises in Tremont Temple, which was 
crowded, and seventy puplls received their diplomas. 
Duriog the year 3,252 pupils have studied in this popular 
institution. Dr, Duryea, who lectures on mental and 
moral eclence, addressed the graduates. Here are some 
of his sentences : 

‘‘Tt is our aim to offer and accomplish here the propor- 
tionate, harmonious, and complete culture of the entire 
soul, in order that there may be, first of all, character—real 
genuine, spproximately complete, intense and devoted. 
We now give you up to those who love you better than we 
can, with our loving wish that every good that God gives 
the faithful may come to each and every one of you. A 
word in closing. Do not be narrow-minded and think your 
teacher’s method the best. Help and encourage, rather than 
detract, those who have not your abilities. Have no 
jealousies. Do not practice any of the tricks of the trade. 
I am glad you do not put on the highest style of dress, 
made by a mau who is a cross between a tailor and a 
milliner. As you use your art for the expression of thought 
and feeling, for the elevation of mankind and womankind, 


put yourselves forever on the side of the weak as against the 
strong, of the poor as against the rich, and of the lower 
Class as against the so-called higher. For, remember that 
he who puts himself on the side of the struggling will not, 
as in ages past, find himself on the losing but on the 
winning side.’ 

It is stated upon the very best authority that the 
decision of the Trustees in the Andover matter was not 
& judgment made up by a committee, and merely 
assented to by the Board, but that each Trustee exam- 
ined the case fully for himself, and wrote out his opin- 
lon. Several of these opinions were given at consider- 
able length. They were all placed into the hands of a 
committee consisting of Drs. Fiske and Wilicox and 


Mr. Bishop, who made up the “ Judgment ” which all 


but one of the members of the Board signed. 
IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


FTER a trial lasting seven weeks, two of the 

boodlers ””"—McGarigle, warden of the Cook 
County Hospital, and McDonald, chief engineer of the 
same institution—have been convicted of conspiracy to 
obtain money by false pretenses, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. The verdict was a surprise both 
to the upholders of integrity in public office and to the 
friends of the accused, the latter of whom have treated 
the trial as a ridiculous joke and laughed at the idea of 
a conviction. The trial of the other indicted men is to 
be proceeded with at once. This verdict is probably 
the most important of any since that which was 
rendered against the Anarchists. It is hoped that the 
punishment of those in authority will have a most sal- 
utary influence on the lawless who are not in authority. 
Every well-wisher of Chicago is rejoiced at the series of 
recent events, including the election of Mayor Roche 
and of proved and non-partisan judges, the closing of 


the most disreputable saloons and notorious gambling- © 


places, and the conviction of bribe-takers. It seems 
now as if the business of being a ‘‘ boodler” would be 
more dangerous and Jess profitable than heretofore. 


The great strike of the master butiders for liberty to | 


conduct their business themselves instead of under the 
dictation of walking delegates has now continued nearly 
two months, entailing great loss on all parties concerned. 
Some small jobs are being carried on, and a few non- 
union men aad some union men under smal) contractors 
are at work. But neither of the two parties has yielded 
yet, though there are signs of weakening on the part of 
the bricklayers, whose reserved fund is weil-nigh ex- 
hausted. They have been demanding arbitration, to 
which the master masons, however, will not consent, 
since the latter simply demand the rights accorded to 
every man who does any business. The incessant inter- 
ference and consequent loss has simply compelled the 


‘* bosses” to cease. Concessions had been made until it 


was impossible to make any more. The present contest 
is not over any single grievance, but for principles 
which ought to be just as zealously guarded by the 
employee as by the employer. The masters are not 
making war on the ‘‘ unions,” save as the latter taxe 
away individual liberty. Their principles, in brief, are : 
a recognition of ‘‘ the right of every man to decide for 
himself, without dictation or interference, when he shall 
work or cease to work, where he shall work, how many 
hours he shall work, and for what wages he shal! work ;” 
the recognition of ‘‘ the right of the employer to decide 
for himself whom he shal! employ or cease to employ, 
and to regulate and manage his business with perfect 
independence, provided only that he shall deal lawfully, 
justly, and honorably with all men ;” the recognition 
of ‘‘the right of every father to have his son taught, 
and of every son to learn, any lawful trade, as being the 
same as his right to a knowledge of reading or writing 
or any other branch of learning, which should be subject 
to the law of the land.” It is because the bricklayers 
will not recognize these principles that work is sus- 
pended and every kind of business suffering. The 
sympathy of every one who is not a slave to the unions 
or truckling to both sides, as is the case with some of 
our newspapers, is with the masters. Thus far there 
have been no scenes of violence and few acts of open 
intimidation. There is no doubt, however, that a very 
large proportion of the men want to be at work, and a 
large number groan under the tyranny that keeps them 
idle, but they dare not break away lest afier the strike 
is over they should be unable to get employment. The 
bricklayers could not have put themselves in a much 


worse position for a successful strike, or for showing the | 


hostility of the unions to all individual liberty. Tae 
end has been expected daily. It may come before you 
receive this letter, or it may be many weeks distant. 
An effort is now being made to form a new union 
which shall recognize the principles of the master 
masons. If that can be done, the objectionable features 
of labor unions will be removed, and the strike be 
ended. 


Among the many college commencements which take 
place this week, of especialjimportance is that of Lake 
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Forest University, which many are hoping will become 
the great university of this vicinity. Dr. W. C. Rob- 
erta, formerly Secretary of the Presbyterlan Home 
Missionary Society of New York, who was inaugurated | 
as President on Wednesday, made it‘a condition of his: 
acceptance of the Presidency that there eslould be ' 
raised not lees than ¢200 000 a year for five years, and 
this year that amount bas been already sectred. The 
university is Presbyterian so far as it is denominational). 
Besides recent additions to its faculty, the Rush Medi- 
cal College and Hoepital of Chicago will become a part 
of the University with the beginning of the next colle- 
giate year. The ])earborn Observatory that has been 
connected with the now defunct Chicago University 
will also go to Lake Forest, and so will the Northwest. 
ern Dental College of Chicago. As this University has 
been in existence only about ten years, and has already 


emerged out of 80 many of its dark days end struggles, | over Boston and other American cities with its great 


the prospects before it seem to be very encouraging. 


President Bascom retires from the Presidency of the | broader and deeper, throughout the whole of this Turk- 


Wisconsin State University because bis work fs blocked 


by the Regents. It is certainly a very great misfortune | nq depths as fits Own. 


that fhe able professors and the général work of State 


unfversities should be under the control of men elected | gigo represented, only one, the Western, being unheard 


by political parties, sometimes solely because they want 


an Office and can get the nomination, aud that the funds | Tyriktsh Mission is divided. 


antl salarfes shou!d depend on the caprice of legislatures, 


his proper responsibility, or that his action has not been 

considerate, respectful, and adapted to the requirements 

of the case in hand. ! 
In behalf of the Prudential Committee, 


(Signed) A.C. Tuomrson, 
(Signed) N. J. CLanrk, Chairman, 
Clerk pro tem, 


THE MAY MEETINGS IN CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


By tHe Rev. Epwarp A. LAWRENCE. 


(\N the surface of the busy life of this great metror- 

olis the annual meeting of the Western Turkey 
Mission of the American Board, which is now in session, 
makes but aripple. It {is no such tida! flood as sweeps 


anniversary meetings, yet {t represents an undercurrent 
which is gathering strength, which is spreading. ever 


ish Empire, and is sure th fime to claim both hefghts 
The Central and the European Bulgarian fields are 
from ont of the four sections into which the American 


For many of these missionaries it is no easy matter to 


or on the notion of how a university should be ¢on- 
ducted which a farmer who has been made Governor 
may hold, as was recently the case in Michigan. 


The Chicago Evangelization Society announces a 
summier training school for OCbristian workers, to be 
conducted by Major Whittle, and to begin the 28th. As 
goon as the building strike ts over, work will be begun 
on the permanent buildings of the Soetety. 


APPOINTMENT OF MISSIONARIES. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


come up to thése May meetings. Smyrna, Brooea, Nic- 
omedia, and Trebfzord lie near the water, and are al] 
accéssible by steamer. But Marsovan fs two days’ 
journey finland from the Black Sea, while Sivas and 
Ceesaréa lie three or four days’ journey further ; and to 
come from Harpoot involves between two and three 
weeks’ traveling. The business of the mission, how- 
ever, requires a full representation. Reports must be 
mide, the work of each field scrutinized, plans for 
advance approved or suggested, the common business 
of the mission attended to, new laborers called where 
they are most needed, and a careful estimate made of 
the expenses of each station, every possible item being 
lopped off to bring the whole within the limits fixed by 


HE following minute was adopted unanimously by | the Prudential Committee. 


the Prudentfal Committee at its meeting held June 
20, 1887 : 


specting the appointment of eandidates. It does not, 


respecting matters the responefbiiity for which rests 


with ts, and for action which he has either not taken or | game time the annual meetings of the Bithynia Union 
of native pastors end preachers arealso being held in the 
our action and not his. We would therefore make the f same bufiding. T&ts commodious structure is located 
fn the Beart of Stambou!, where it stands as a solfd 
I. The reeponsibility for all decisions respecting | pledge of the coming ttme when the B!ble shall be the’ 
foumdation of the néWwempire. A daily lunch is spread 
the Prudential Committee. No Secretary or other | if the Hall, foltowed By a prayer-meeting preceding the 
executive officer who shares our delfberations has ‘any afternoon Stiarp dffferences of opinion may 
vote, and the Committee has sontetimes voted on these / dnd must arise durfmg the transaction of bueiness, but 
matter#, as cn others, In opposition to the recommendas- } the devotional and seetal seasons bring these Christian 
tiotis of all the Secretaries No Secretary ever decides ¢ brethren close together. 


has taken only at our direction, and which fs therefore 
foliowing statement to the Christian pubditc : 


applications for misstonary service resis entirely with 


a caee, efther by accepting, rejecting, or in- 
definitely deferring it. To this rule there bas never 


Secretary with a view to missionary tervice 


undér. the Board, in which confererices the tmposs!-} df the great features of the Gospel work in this decaying 
bility of such service soon appeared. Some defect in | Turkish Empire. The three chief points of interest 
health, some micconception as to the watare of the/ are : 


work of the Board, some manffest incédmpetencs In 


facalty or; education, or wide divergence of retigious | various religious bodies among which it is seeking to 
beltef, or some domestic complications, made the matter / find entrance. 


clear. Yn all cases the necessary preliminary tmquirtes 
haVe been fn the hands of the Secretaries, and ever sitice 


fifty years ago, these inquiries, by action of the Com- 


mittee, have been in the hands of the Home Secretary. |'se)f-s:upport. 


The statement that any one of the Secretaries has ever 


decided any formal offer of service concertiisg ‘which | It should be remembered that Greeks, Armenians, 


there Was any feal question is entirely incorrect. No 
case turning upon the question of a future probation has 


submitted to the Committee by the Secretary, with or 


action of the Committee. 


II. The service of the Home Secretary in the prelim- | visited Fatsa, a village in the Trebizond field, and 


inary preparation of the cares of mistfonary candidates 


has been intimately known to us fn fts various steps, | who had Dbecéme PYotestants. As they refused to pay, 
and it has seemed to us, like his service in other official | they wete thrust into prison. This resulted in public 
duties, fafthfnl, kind, and wise. It is necessary for | meetings for discussion of the religious points at issue, 
him toimform us, smong other things, concerning the | which were attended by throngs. The bishop next 


doctrinal views of candidates. Todothis he must in. 


quize into them. In his manner of doing this we have | where-he hegan the. same tactics, denouncing 
ee children of the devil, and-charging that their 


never had evidence that he had exoeeded the limits of 


With the misstondries. ‘There ts very jittie of the swing 


The Prudential Committee have desired to take no } and ewell of the great Board meetings. But there {is an 

part in the current discussions fn the public prints re- intense realism and earnestiuess about the whole, an ex- 

acting tcrutivy, a tenscious clinging to convictions, and 

however, comport with our sente of justice to remain | a qufet confidence im the comfng of the kingdom which 
silent while an cfficer of the Board ts openly censured | most befits those who are in the thick of the fight. 


}mission work, of the day was struck in the opening , 
been #n exception. c>arse, reference is madeto such sermon of the Moderator, the Rev. J. L. Fowle, of 
fofmal applications as could by any possibility be enter- 7 C:erarea, which was a forcible application to the mis- 
tained by the Committee. Tiicro ‘have ‘always bren | donef the words addressed to the blind man, “‘ Be of. 
persons who have had informal eonfetenees with the | good cheer. Rise, he calleth thee.” 


‘mative Protestant Christian community, and also be 
the establishment of a distinct Home Department, some | tween the various members of that community. 


the Turkish Government by their patriarch or chosen 
ever been decided by any Secretary. All such eases, | leader. These, especially In case of the first two named, 


whén matured, like other matters requiring action, are | possess clvil as well as ecclesiastical authority. The 
attitude of these bodies has in the past been that of in- 


without recommendations. The method then has been | difference and hoetflity toward Protestants. If there 
to con#ider every care in al] its features and solely on {ts | has been an occasional interest and inquiry manifested, 
own merits. The actfon when reached is always the | it has been soon suppressed by their leaders. 


It is a rich experience to go through these meetings 


The meetin gs are‘held in the Bible House, while at the 


The keynote, not only of the meeting, but of the 


The reports which were read give a clear impression | 


1. The relation of Protestant Obristianity to the 
2. The relation between the migsionaries and the 


8. The attitude of native churches in the matter of 
The reports on the first point are of varfed character. 


Romanists, and Protestants are each represented before 


Early jast winter the Greek bishop of the region 
attem pted the collention of the episcopaldues from those 


visited Urdeo, gne of the out-stations of Trebizond, 


New Testament wes erroneous. In response, sixty- 


feven of the bishap’s people eigned:a paper calling on 


bim to substantiate his.accusationa, to which he made 


reply. Butsuch.s apizit of inquiry was aroused that 


many were led to the study of the Protestant Testa- 
ment. 
In Trebizond itself there fs a new bishop over the 


the Bible. One of the Gregorfans remarked : ‘He says 


} 8 great many useful things, but he never tells us exactly 


what we are to do 40 be saved.” 

Two ¢colporteuts in the Sivas field have been viaiting 
& Dumber of villages for the first time. The most expe. 
Menced of them has beem assaulted and besten by 
& bigoted priest, while the other, who preached in the 
Armenian vijiage church, hes been twiee hungrily 
listened to. Where the colportenrs have often visited, 
& majority of the Greeks and Armenians admit that 
they are right, but say, ‘It isn’t for us; we can’t live 
up to it.” | 

Intelligent Turks occasionally call the colporteur 
aside, listen earnestly to all he has to say, and buy one 
of his books. Koords assent to a good deal of the talk, 
but add : ‘‘ Humanity fs already a big ocean, pretty full 
of dirt. What littleour sins pour fn doesn’t make much 
difference.” 

The Reformed Armenians of the Old Church in one 
of the towns Of this same station have come to grief for 
want of the Protestant name and representation. They 
were holding interesting meetings when a bigoted 
Armenian hinted to the Turkish Government that a 
conspleany might be lurking there. The leader was 
warned to discontinue the meetings. When one of his 
helpers oarried them .on in .a private house, both the 
helper and the house owner were imprisoned. Some 
Protestants, on the way to their own services, were 
arrested, though tht y were released ag soon as identified, 
nor were their meetings disturbed. Several hundred of 
the Armenian brethren had vowed to live and die 
preaching the ‘Gospel. Some had also vowed never to 
hecome Protestants. The two vows do not work well 
together in this eld. ‘The protection of the Protestant 
name Sivas ‘ie above par. 

Anatolia’ Coltege’at Margovan is evidently a power for 
peace with Geeéks and Armentans- ‘‘ Phe change that 
has come over the contmuafties ali throuch our field, 
and to some extent in the ad joining fields, in their way 
of regarding wa,” reports’ the missionary, ‘‘ is great 
that we hesitate lest we predioate too much from a 
movement so zevolutionary. -Not oaly in Maraovan 
and Amasia end Gamsdowa, but in more than twenty- 
five other places, the leading. men among Armenians and 
Greeks—even the more intelligent eccleslastics—take 
pains to show their high regard for the work we have 
undéftaken, While they are careful to make {t clear that 
théy do this espettally becanse ft ig a Chrietian college. 
Ali jealousy of even our evangélistic work seems to have 
pasiéd’ away from the minds ofthe leading Greeks and 
Arnienidns, white they positively rejoice tm the estabHeb- 


‘maentand 6f tiie college as if it were their own 


suceess, Which, indeed, intend it sha)) be.” Even 
among the Turks of this section there seems to be a 


weertag away of prejudice. 
Much the same report is given of Harpoot and the 


; Central Turkey Mission, ‘' where the native pastors are 


often invited to-preagh in the Gregorign eburches. 
When a missionaty comes to a village, arid happens into 
the setvice,the’ priest: is frequently interrupted by the 


from eome of his people: ‘Out your service short. 


Hive the-missionary chanee.’” 

_ | & company ef Greeks near one of the stations of the 
‘Hoard had become interested.in the Bible. Without 
leaving. their own churoh, they held gatherings in their 


the movement, and went out to see what it meant. 
of .the young men, he asked one of 


pthem you a.Obristian?” ‘'¥es.” ‘Are you 


orthodex:?” Wes.” ‘Well, are you the same kind 
of Christian that _I-am?” ‘That depends on what 
kind of ChsieWan you-are.” Beinga picture.” A 


picture of one of the-eainte is brough:. ‘‘ Kits the pict- 
ure.” canmot,-forthat would be idolatry.” ‘That 


is enough.” 80 he was excommunicated, and the 


same thing occurred with the rest. Thus thrust out of 


their old church, they were compelled to organize as-a 
community. 

The Greek Ohureh isso identified with the Greek 
nationality that litle progress has been made. But the 
Armenian Ghurch seems to have advanced. The eccle- 
siasties freely afimit many evils in their church, but 
| féel powerless 40 remove them, The laity are more 
than ever, and under priestly control. 

hile many are affected by skepticism, others are hun- 
gtrisg for the @utb. Yet there ‘has not come that 


fondly anticipated thirty-five yeare ago. 
Uitile rasonin Taskey to hope for the 


Taare 
conversion of the Its true that seven: Moham. 


}Gregorfan Church. He {s a good preacher, more 
¢vangelfch! fhan‘usual, and has often urged the study of 


| homes for worhip and study ofthe Scriptures. Bishop | 
‘Brieanios, of world-wide fame es a scholar, heard of 


révival within “the ‘Aginenfan Ghureh which was s0 
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medan girls have just been baptized in Syria, and three 
converts are reported from one of the stations of this 
miesion. But the ‘‘ Lost Fifteen” are still lest, and the; 
authorities, while professing themselves indifferent as to 
work among Greeke and Armenians, keenly watch over 
any ¢ffort to reach the Turks, 

Attem pts to erect churches are still frequently delayed 
by the refusal of permission from the Government. 
There seems to be a plan to transfer the settlement of 
grievances from Constantinople to petty local officials, 
and systematic attempts have been made to hinder the 
development of schools, some of which, in Syria and 
elsewhere, have been closed. The labors of the Ameri- 
can chargé d'affaires have, however, resulted {n an agree- 
mcnt by which our schools will continue as before on 
condition of submitting the diplomas of their teachers 
and copies of their toxt-boeoks to official inspection. As 
long as the political power of Turkey lasts there will be 
no real liberty for Gospel work among Mohammedans in 
this empire. In Bulgaria, kowever, the present Govern- 
ment shows itself most friendly to our missions, which 
fact is in itself a grievance to the Turks. 

As to the second point—the relations between the 
missionaries and native Christians, and between the 


native Christians themselves—all the reports show aj 
- marked improvement. Since the visit of the Deputation 


four years ago, conferences have been established in 
connection with almost every station, in which equal 
representations of the mission and of the native church 
transact the business and distribute the funds of that 
station. 

‘*Our wonder {s,” says the Constantinople report, 
‘* how we could have lived so long without it.” And 
the first cause of encouragement mentioned in the report 
from Cmsarea is ‘‘the ever manifest and constantly 
increasing confidence and efficlency developed by our 
system of co-operation in counsel and labor. Through- 
out the year we have been one in thought and purpose, 
and almost entirely so in plans and methods. There 
has been a real and substantial unanimity of conclusion 
that argues well for the future.” 

Similar testimony comes from all quarters. The 
grievances, real or imaginary, of the native brethren 
have been removed by the full statement of facts made 
on all sidee four years ago, and the bolder methods 
adopted by the missionaries to express confidence in the 
native church. 

On the other hand, the history of the native church 
in Constantinople during the last few years has not been 
a happy one. There have been differences and divis- 
ions, attended by the withdrawal of members, which 
have saddened the hearts of all, and have given ground 
for the asseriion of one of the missionaries in this city 
that ‘‘ Constantinople, in the matter of spiritual life, is 
behind every principal station in this mission.” 

Yet here, too, within the past few months there has 
been a favorable change. The report emphasizes the 
earnest desire of the native Protestants to unite all the 
existing churches and congregations into one church 
organization, with one pastor over the united church, a 


central board of management, a common treasury, with 


assistant pastors and local committees. Whatever may 
be thought of such a plan, the hearts of the people are 
coming together again. 

The presence of native Baptist and Campbeliite sep- 
aratiste, supported by American money, has been and is 
oue other cause of division. But some of those who 
have been led away from their first choice have returned, 
and if the friends of missions at home will concentrate 
their labors on unchristianized communities the trouble 
will disappear. | 

For many years the main strength of the missionaries 


-{n and about Constantinople has been occupled with 


labors of translation and revision. This work now 
seems accomplished, and the educational institutions 
are well eatablished ; it is hoped, therefore, that the most 
earnest efforts may from this time be given directly to the 
evangelization ef the miliion inhabitants in this great 


metropolis, who can now be reached with spoken and 


written words in Greek, Armenian, and Turkish. Right 
in the heart of Stamboul I saw last Sunday two native 
houses filled to overflowing with the Sunday-school, 
sometimes numbering two hundred and thirty-five. 
And it is only seven years since this school was com- 
menced with a single scholar. Half a mile on one side 
I saw about four hundred Greeks and Armenians in two 
different services in the hall of the Bible House, and 
half a mile on the other side between two and three 
hundred more in a little room over the Mission Coffee- 
House, where a Greek service was held at one hour and 
a Turkish at the next. 

In Constantinople there are two hundred members of 
evangelical churches and seven hundred regular church 
attendants. ‘‘We must improve the morale of the 
soldiers we have” isthe cry. If the native church be 
only united and alive, its opportunity has come. 

The church at Adabazar has come to entire self-sup- 
port. Nor is this all. At the earliest'desire of the 


people, the girls’ boarding school at Bardizeg was wn 


moved one year ago to Adabazar, and placed tz the 


pupils, of whom twenty are boarders. 


 hende of the natives, the mission simply furnishing 


the labor of one American lady — Miss Farnham. 
The people now meet the ¢alarics of all the native 
teachers, and the running expenses. There are sixty 
There are but 
three free boarders, ten or twelve paying In full. Repaira 
also have been made. The people are proud of their 
school and happy in their sacrifices for it. There is 
ancther school of fifty or sixty scholars in the same 
building, also a boys’ school of sixty. In addition to 
supporting their pastor, they are spendiog about $500 a 
year for educational purposes. | 

The report from Cw#xtarea is specially definite as to 
self help. Tae congregationsof this mission have raised 
during the past year about $4,500, includingnearly $300 
for building purposes. This is about $325 more:than in 
apy preceding year, and amounts to seven-tighteenths, 
or nearly forty per cent., of the expense for strictly 
evangelistic and educational work. Ten years ago 
2,664 Protestants of Cmzarea ralsed for a'l purposes an 
average of nine and two-tenths plasters for each man, 
woman, and child. This year the average was twenty- 
four and five-tenths plasters, or about $1.08 for each 
individual. 3 

A novel instance of self-help occurred in the Sivas 
station. ‘‘ Ia building the school-rooms for the boarding 
department,” writes Miss Chamberlain, ‘‘ I was obliged, 
sometimes, to seo twenty men who had never obeyed 
awoman, The girls of our high schoo) did excellent 
work in pulling down the barns that cumbered the 
ground, and in erecting the new structure. Each wished 
for the hardest work. The workmen often sali, laugh- 
ingly, ‘ Why do you haveuscome? These girls can do 
the work.’ The glee and energy with which the girls 
took hold inspired the hewers of wood to work with a 
zeal of which they had not seemed capable. Hammers 
struck faster and truer, and the layers of brick aston- 
ished every one by their frequent calis for me. We 
read that Shallum’s daughters wrought to help their 
father—the half-ruler of Jerusalem—to repair the walls. 
Even so the village girls became carriers of water, brick, 
tiles, and stones, and their daily prayers rose for the 
workmen and those that should receive instruction within 
ita walls.” 

The old plan of stifling native growth and weakening 
native endeavor by the free use of foreign money is 
being changed as speedily as possible. The new plan of 
expecting from the people at least one-half of all to be 
advanced for new churches or schools is adhered to as 
closely as circumstances and the often increasing poverty 
of the people will allow. It is not easy to make the 
change, and there is a frequent conflict between sympathy 
and’ judgment, the result varying in different men. But 
some of the inferlor stations are really accomplishing 
great things in this direction, and all are impressed with 
the importance of a self-heiping native church. — 

I think all those present at the annual meeting have 
left it with the conviction that the darkest days are 
over, and that gain may be expected in every «‘1arter. 
At Marsovan, at Trebizond, Cwiarea, Sivas, Broosa, 
Bandizag, and Smyrna, the growth of the last year has 
been great. In fact, itis just this growth tnat brings 
great problems and enlarged demands. Large schools 
require new bufidings and more teachers. Enlarged 
work calls for more workmen. 

The home boarding-:chool at Broosa, so successfully 
conducted by Mrs. Baldwin, is endangered in its very 
existence by the necessity of her retirement for rest at 
the close of this year. 

' From Sivas cones this pathetic cry : ‘‘ One lone man 
miss{onary—the writer—half-blinded and floored by the 
dafly battles he is in, can find no time to write a full 
report. He sees clearly in front of him tbat unless 
reinforcements are sent soon, the report for next year 
will all be summed and sent in the one brief word— 
Swamped !’” | 

The session concerned itself entirely with the Lord's 
business. There was not the slightest allusion to the 
discussions and differences at home. They were the 
King’s messengers, who had no time to fall out by the 
way. 

Of the Bible and book work which centers in Con- 
stantinople, of the extensive educational work led by 
Robert College and the Home Séhoé! for Girls at Scu- 
tarl, not even mention can be made. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 


COUNCILS OR COMMITTEE? 


AVING seen something of councils in this vici- 

nage as well ag in 4 “ safer” one, I am moved to 

contribute to cohtemporary gossip a short story, with a 

moral. Let me premise that I'am not much interested 
in the controversy a3 to the question of council or Oom- 

mittee. Both*are meré instfaments. ‘Theoretically, I 
think the Comanittee 1s viciously trresponsible, and just 
now happens to be schismatically abusing that trre- 


representative again. While, on the other hand, even so 
ideally representative a body as a Presbyterian General 
Assembly is well known to be packed and manipulated 
by the eccleelastical politiclans whenever a partisan 
question is at issue. I contribute my bit of history 
without caring which side of the controversy it may 
seem to favor. 

Between three ani four years ago there met in New 
York City a council] composed of about elght (I can- 
not now be sure of the number except approximately) 
churches of the Manhattan and one (not Piymouth) of 
the New York and Brooklyn Axsoclation, together 
with the Secretaries of the Home Misslonary Soclety 
and the Congregational Unalon. Of the five members 
of the committee of the Manhattan Assoclation which 
prepared that late report condemning the council sys- 
tem in the case of misstonary candidates, three sat on 


represented by prominent and exceptionally intelligent 
laymen. Whatever a Bsrksh!re council may ba, it will 
be conceded, I think, that this must have been as nearly 
and as intelligently representative as counc!! could well 
be. The question before the council was the Installa- 
tion of a candidate {n a Home Missionary church sup- 
ported by general contributions like the missfonaries of 
the Americas Board. The candidate professed to 
know nothing about eschatology except that Christ was 
the Omega as well as the A/pha, and that {In him was 
the only refuge from despair. He declined to utter any 
opinion whatever on Individual probation or destiny 
except that in Christ was hope and out of him was no 
hope. He did not hold the alleged Andover heresy, but 
his agnosticism was more complete and more definitely 
expressed than that of some of the candidates who have 
been rejected by the Prudentfsl Committee of the 
American Board. He was questioned closely by the 
three members of that Manhattan Association commit- 
tee before referred to. I cannot say what the council 
talked about during the half-hour {t was by itself, for I 
was excluded ; but at the end of that time a committee 
told me that the council had voted wnanimously to 
install the candidate. Now, that candidate could not 
have gone out as a missfonary of the American Board 
under {ts present admintstration. Yet he was accepted 
as a miesionary of the Home Missionary Society, whose 
constituency is, almost to a man, the same as that of the 
American Board. I anticlpate the objection that the 
H. M. 8. has its State auxillarles. But the auxillary in 
this cate covered the whole State of New York, and 
could be no more represented by a local counci] than 
one covering a larger territory ; and, moreover, I know 
men working under the national admintstration who 
could not pass the examination of the American Board ; 
and, again, the city of New York is, by special arrange- 
ment, administered by the general secretaries. 

' The question is naturally suggested whether that 
council was fairly representative of the constituency of 
the A. H. M.8 ; and, If so, whether the Prudential 
Committee in Boston fs fairly representative of the con- 
stituency of the A. LB. C. F. M., which is practically 
identical with that of the A. H. M. 8. If, as is 
claimed by that Manhattan Assocflation Report, the 
Prudential Committee is more truly representative than 
any council can be, then the Report ought to have great 
weight, for at least three of the committee which pro- 
posed it know by experience how unrepresentative even 
a council composed almost exclusively of Manhattan 
Association churches can be. And if a Manhattan and 
metropolitan council—excluding Piymouth—cannot be 
trusted, what czn be expected of one in the vicinage of 
the sacréd spot where the foreign missionary movement 
in this country originated, and where Is today lald to 
rest the body of the great and honored President of the 
American Board? I am tempted to move, as one of 


M.S and of the A. M. A. and of the Cong. U. and of 
the N. W. Ed. Com., that all of these agencies be 
henceforth administered by committees elected by mem- 
bers of close corporations. And since these great bodies 
all have the same constituency, and it would be awk- 
ward and humiliating on this account if they should 
follow divergent policies; and since, if they should 
happen to get started wrong—a thing which might easily 
occur if, for instance, the corporation should happen to 
be like that council and have too many Manhattan 
Association men ‘on ft—it would be possible, by the 
method of organ!zatfon, to perpetuate the wrong indefi- 
nitely. I propose, further, that the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, with the volunteer 
assistance of that committee now engaged in securing 
the right sort of attendance at the October meeting, be 
empowered to nominate the corporate members of these 
associations. Does not such a proposition merit con- 
sideration? The ‘‘ Independent” thinks not, and 
returns, with commendable promptitude, my commu- 
nication presenting it. But let me ask whether it is 
conaistent to send to the heathen in the Michigan jum- 
ber camps and the foreign wards of New York Cit 

men of precisely the samé stamp as those who must not 


spousibility ; yet I believe it does feel the pressure of 
the theologtoal atmosphere, and will come about to be! 


be sent with the money of the same constituency ta the 


that council, and the churches of the other two were 


the constituency of the A. B. C. F. M. and of the A. H. 
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heathen of Japan. If the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board represents its constituency. then that 
upanimous and overwhelmingly Manhattan Council cer- 
tain y did not represent what is practical y the same 
constituency. 

The moral is that the trouble with victnage councils is 


probably not vicinage heresies so much as weakness in 


the vicinage of the spinal columns of some excellent 

men who are most happy to have found a Secretary 

who seems to enj>y doing what their consciences vainly 

call upon them to do themselves. Whatever be the 

cause, I can bear witness that North Berkshire is as 

strict as Manhattan. JoHun P, CoyYLe. 
Norts ApAms, Mass., June 21, 1887. 


EX-PRESIDENT MARK HOPKINS. 


By toe Rev. T. T. Munger DD. 


EW ENGLAND has hardly produced so true a 

"representative of what is moet peculiar to her as 
the man whos: name heads these lines—intense morality 
sober judement, keen {nteliigence. and rational plety ; 
for there may be considered the New Eagland tralts. 

Dc H pkins was, however, a man hard to anal) ze, 
so harmoniously was he bu'lt Nothing seemed lack- 
fag, nothing excessive. Everything about him was 
great: his bodily frame and stature, his countenance, 
massive and leonine, yet softened by an inward grace, 
a digni'y that was never lessened and a playfulness that 
was pever lacking in social intercourse, the perfect sim 
plicity of true greatness, a humility profound, central 
and who! y moral, c -mbined with a noble consciousness of 
himeelf in which no great man {fs lacking. If we spread 
over these qualities the grace of beniznity, we wii] have 
a fair outiiue of the man While be could not be said 
to have genius. he had an original mind, and went alone 
on bis course without much ald from books in his specu- 
lative thinking. When once reminded in controversy 
tht he had not read the books on the subject, he re- 
plied: ‘I have not failed to consider the subj-ct.” H 
did his own thinking. and, if he falied to reach the 
heizhts in philosophy, he never lost the way, and he 
went safely. Woat he diJ not do in this direction was 
owing to the fact that he al ways remembered that he was 
a teacher of young m+n who were to put in practice 
what he taught. H nce bis wise caution He never 
wandered away from the practica! side of life, nor took 
his pupils into regions from which no practical duties 
couid be drawn. It is an interesting fact that bis philo- 
sophical teachings, begun long ago, accord in method 
and spirit with recent ecience, and easily fit in with it, 
though he held back from its leading hypothesis, H's 
co: ception of the ualverse as a un't—a favorite and 
prevail {og c nception with bim—easily adjusts itself to 
the evolutionary conception of creation. 

His long life was one of intense labor in connection 
with the college which he may be said to have created 
8 tll, he had the alr of a man of leisure, and wel) 
ijlustrated his own advice in an address to theologica) 
s'udents: ‘‘ Don’t be fussy.” Appsrently his ments) 
habit was that of long meditation and rapid ccm poat- 
tion. O-e course of Lowell L-ctures was largely 
written in the intervals of delivery, and another wa 
extemporaneous. No college president in the country 
bas taught so many young men, and none has more 
powerfully impressed them He left his mark upon 
each one capable of rcetving an impression and this 
mark was peculiar ; it was the likeness to himse]f— 
rational, c’ear, strong, free, intensely moral and re- 
ligi ua His thought and teaching ranged from severe 
reasoning to simple trus. in God, and {t impossible 
to teli where one ended and the ouh-r began. Ins 
peculiar degree his facul ies ran into and blended with 
each other, so that his students while being impreasec 
intellectually were also impressed morally, and while 
taught mora!'y were aleo receiving #-lid lessons inte] 
lectuaily. Thus he was p-eeminently a fit teacher of 
young American citizens. startiog them fn the dinction 


of q ialities, habits of thought, vocations and positions 


m strmqitred. No young man could go out from him 
and ignore the moral, nor could one leave him without 
feelivg that plety was something more than an {rolated 
sentiment or a solitary duty. His ': flieice was of the 
same general character as that of Dr Arnold, with less 
of sentiment and the peculiar {: fisence of personal 
magnetism, but with more of order, more reason and 
g iding power. He was not simply felt, as Dr. Arnold 
was; he taught lessons which remained as constant 
guides and principles of action. In making the com. 
parison, however, {: should be remembered that Dr. 
Hopkins dealt with an older claw. Like De Arn jd, 
be had great educing power ; he drew out the man from 
himself and trained him {nto an independent persona)- 
ity His method in the classroom was largely the 
8 «ra'ic which, if not the best way of reaching truth, is 
atti] the best way of educating youog men when honestly 
used His influence and methods are a protest against 
present methods of education—made up of dri, | 


lectures, examinations, and cramming. He was a liv- 
ing teacher, who taught through and by contract with 
himself, and the contact was worth as much as the 
study. 

He made little of what in college is called discipline, 
and illustrated the title of one of his books, ‘‘ Law of 
Love and Love as Law.” He ruled by the force of char 
acter, and had little reliah for the details of rule and 
penalty. In this he instinctively and by the force of 
his nature anticipated what are called modern methods. 
Indeed, we do not find that Dr. Hopkins fell in with 
ideas thatcame from without and as the product of 
combined experience ; instead, he fell into accord with 
himeeif, finding in himself ideas and methods that were 
sufficient. We do not observe in him those changes 
which we often note in other great men—crisres, giving 
up one opinion or purpose and adopting othere—but 
rather an orderly unfolding of what was in him, and a 
steady march in one direction. From the first he was 
catholic minded, a freeand independent thinker, always 
taking the larger view, always adopting a generous 
policy, and invarfably wise in practical action. 

Wile bis labors in the classroom were prodigious, 
he was prolific as an author, and his books continue to 
be read and studied. He was a preacher of great 
ele quence, in early life almost dramatic but never losing 
sight of his thought, analytic but practical, simple but 
always profound, diversified but never wandering away 
from the G spel, and, above all, in a remarkable degree 
lofty and in+ptriog. Oathe Monday before his death, 
while conversing with the Rev Robert Hume in regard to 
bis preparing a werk on theology (‘or Dr. Hopkins was 
q site willing that M- Hume should write upon theology 
on his return to India, he sald to him: ‘‘Sbow that the 
upiverse is a unfit that there is one idea in the whole of 
it, that all {ts parts are related, from God down to the 
emaliest thing ;” and, io the same connection, stated that 
he expected to preach the next Sunday in the college 
pulpit on the text, ‘‘ Thereise joy in heaven over one 
stoner that repenteth,” outiiaing his plan and connecting 
it with this great generalization. It wasa characteristic 
of De Hopsiaos asa preacher that he always treated his 
subject ia a large way and connected it with universal) 
nu'hes and with great natural facts. When the Sunday 
came on which he was to have preached that there is 
j y in heaven over a sinner that repenteth, he was him- 
self a rejoiciog saint in heaven. 

I cannot think of htm except as amongst his native 
bills and as a part of the Berkshire where he spent his 
long life. I donot think his natural environment had 
much {influence upon him, but he was singularly Jike it 
—mj-stic mountains and fertile vales, ‘‘ Strength and 
B-auty,” as he named one of his books. The pecullarity 
of the scenery in Northern Berkshire is a rare combina 
tion of su»limi'y and the quletest forms of beauty and 
teederness. So it was with him—towering grandeur 
and gentlest grace. So perfect a character is s1dom seen ; 
so rich and full a life is seldom lived—full at the first 
and full up to the closing day of his eighty five years. 
His last public utterance was printed on the week of his 
death, and it glowed with a spirit which he usually 
suppressed—being a dignified and yet burning defense 
of bimeself and other New England ministers against a 
* holessle and supercilious accusation of heresy made in 
the columns of a religious newspaper. Calm, equable, 
and averse to contention, he was yet no weakling, and 
could deliver terr'fic blows in a just cause ; but the cause 
was the occasion. 

His service to his age has been immense and of the 
highest qu:lity. It is of the sort that enters directly into 
other lives and issues in life. He has passed into tw» 
generations and more, a vital force composed of intelli- 
gence and Christian Whether he wil] be 
remem bered or not, though remembered long he wil! be, 
is a matter of small consequence Such a life is of that 
subtle essence and nature which does not so much retain 
i's composite form as it disperses itself abroad and 
mingles with all else. 3 

This is the Caristian ideal of life—a giving out, an 
entering in, a vital energy that lives and works by virtue 
of faith in God. 


TOYNBEE HALL. 
By Miss A. Hayes. 
VEN a superficial observer must notice an appear- 


ance of more abject misery in the poor on the- 


L -ndon streets than he is apt to see in following the 
beaten track of tourists on the Continent. In sunny 
Italy poverty is not inconsistent with an spparent light- 
heartedness, and often fat, rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes mock the beggar’s plea of hunger. No picturesque 
costume Gieguises the need of the London poor, while 
the stony expression on children's faces, the stuated 
growth and biunted intellects of their elders, remind one 
of the *' Cry of Outcast L don” and the many grand 
philanthropic efforts which center here. 

A report in the ‘‘ Times” of the annual meeting of the 
friends of Toynbee Hall recalled the interest which 


| 


accounts of its opening, three years ago, had excited. 


We knew that Toynbes Hal! was a building in the E:st 


End of this city, where a number of Orford and Cam- 
bridge graduates took up their residence for the sake of 
helping, so faras they could, to make the dw:llers in 
that locality happier and better. Our preconcelved {dea 
was that it differed little from other missfonary efforts 
in that quarter except in substituting a communl'y life 
for the isolation which the individual missionary too 
often suffers, and in requiring its members to be young 
university graduates. A too active imagination had 
pictured its surroundings, the oft-mentioned ‘‘ slums of 
the East End,” and the hasty conclusion had been 
reached that ite work was confined to the dull intellects, 
deadened ambitions, and infantile depravity of which 
glimpses had been seen in walking about the city. We 
had an impression that a community living with the 
avowed object of being an example of higher culture to 
its neighbors must have an unwholesome consciousness 
of superior sanctity about it, and lfable to an air of con- 
descension repellent to the poor. 

We took advantage of the free Sunday evening lect 
ures delivered there to pay our first visit. Commercial 
Street—the address given—proved to be a wide business 
thoroughfare, and the passers-by, at seven o'clock that 
evening, were well dressed and orderly. There was 
nothing to suggest the ‘‘ slums” pictured by « ur imagt- 
pation, although poverty undoubtedly reigns in its back 
alleys. A bhangiog lamp with the words Joynbee Halli 
marked the passageway to the court in whica tue bulid- 
ing stands) So unobtrusive was this sign that at first 
it quite escaped our notice World-knowo as this mis. 
sion-house is, it seemed to us, as we looked again at its 


sign on coming away, that this unostentauiousness is — 


thoroughly characteristic of its workings. 

A fortunate misunderstanding of the time of the 
lecture gave us a half-hour in which to go over the 
building. Our guide was one of the residents He kd 
the way from the lecture room out through the court 
to another wing, and up winding stairs to a Jarge room 
fitted up asa library. Its privileges are shared by the 
residents with their nefghbors without charge, and re- 
stricted only by the condition that each reader shal] be 
known to some responsible person. Above, a gall-ry 
provides for the growth of the library. Higher still is 
a room devoted to the study of astronomy ; while below 
is a chemical laboratory. We returned through the 
courtto the main entrance. A meeting of the Ethica] 
Club was on the point of being held in the drawing- 
room, and thus preverted our having more than a glance 
at its comfortable and refined appointments. A c'ass- 
room, a committee-room, and a diniog-room w-re seen 
in succession. The large dining-room, particularly, 
gave a sense of home c mfort and refinement which we 
have never seen in a 100m devoted to this purpose tn any 
American college ball. Ewen the decorations of the 
corridors were such as might be fcuad tn the private 
houre of a man of taste and moderate wealth. There, 
too, we had glimpses of several private apartments, 
which in most cases were a study and bedroom com- 
hined. These tiny rooms were filled with the obj cts 
which men of good tas‘e ‘ove to gather about them and 
each had its own individuality. The walls were finished 
artistically and yet not expensively. Good engravings, 
beautiful rugs, and rare broke in fine bindings were tn 
them. Asceticism was conspicuously absent. In these 
private rooms the visitor may discover a cardinal 
principle of the Hall. 
love of the beautiful are not only to be kept a'ive in the 
workers, but are to be brought silently and with the force 
of an object leseon to these Est End people Little 
teas and parties are given by the occupants to those in 
whom they are individually interested. The danger of 
embittering the poor by the sight of a luxury in sharp 
contrast to their meager surroundings is braved. They 
are led to share in this life, to appreciate its value, and 
little by little to add something of {ts softer spirit to their 
own. Im one room a copper plaque was pointed out 
which a dock laborer had hammered out and given to 
ornament his friend’s room. Here was the room of a 
naturalist, there the study of a journalist, and there 
sgain an expensive edition of Ruskin betrayed a lover 
of the fiae arts. 

Many of these men have entered on their own careers, 
and, residing here, devote their leisure to the mission 
work. A few give all their time to ft. All live at their 
own expense. The duration of residence here {s volun- 
tary, but a new-comer, after staying six months, is 
balloted upon, and, {f thought by his fellows ili adapted 
to the life and werk, he is not invited to remain. One 
whom we met leads fn games of cricket and Jawn tennis, 
and, at the boys’ clubs. even in boxing. He has a danc- 
ing class, takes his part in the classes connected with the 
Uaiversity Extension Society, collects rents under Miss 
Octavia Hill in the ‘‘ model dwel ings,” and psys visits 
to the sick and needy. The residents cooperate with 
the various public and private charities as occasion de. 
mands, and fulfill their duties as citizens there as they 
would in any other district, acting, for example, on the 
local school boards. Each works in accordance with 


The spirit of refinement and the — 
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. for the common good.” 
| work exists in ite monastic character. 


up beside the monasteries. Oa the contrary, the only 


work. If good comes from a visible embodiment of the 
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his own tastes in special directions, and yet joins in the 
common work of all. 

When we returned to the lecture-room, the audience 
bad begun to assemble. We saw no rags and tattes 
Well-dreased men and boys and a very few women made 
up the three or four hundred souls who had come to 
listen to this lecture on Buddha. The speaker, Professor 
Carpenter, was a.man who has earned a reputation for 
successfully addressing workingmen, especially in Leeds 
He told the story of Buddha's life in a direct. scholarly 
way. He uttered no platitudes and skilifully avuided 
the temptation to Jose one’s self in mysticism that his sub- 
ject presents. He often hinted at analoxies between the 
atate of society in that time and the present, but wisely 
left bis hearers to draw their own inferences. The fre 
quent and {intelligent applause showed that many had 
not failed to appreciate his implications. The talk was 
suggestive and elevating and sesuredly not above th: 
heads of his hearers. The quiet and close attention 
with which the address was heard proved that the seed 
was adapted to the ground in which it was sown. 

Toynbee H:ll is fast attaining one otj-ct of its 
founders. ‘‘ By the working classes of East London it 
is rapidly being accepted as the visible «mbodiment of 
the almost legendary life and culture of the old univer- 
sities,” says the Chairman of the Council in his late 
report ‘‘ They, themselves [7. ¢ , the residents], possibly 
would fee) they had won tuccess in the degree to which 
they had kindled local opinion and enlisted in every 
kind of public undertaking the independent co-operaticn 
of their neigkhors.” One arm of their influence lies upon 
the Universities, where ‘‘ numerous meetings have been 


held, when the social questions which confront us have | 
- been discussed.” They believe that ‘‘the solution of 


the social question lies in the thought of the young men 
of Eogland, and no one who kvows them at the Uaiver- 
sities can doubt that it needs bu! contact with the posi 
tive facts of city life to stir their sympathies and to 
make the condition of the people one of the deep-set 
problems of their minds, and for their serious recognition 
of the responsibility thrown upon them by the singular 
advantages of their position amongst thirty milion of 
their fellow-ci'izens, whose energies and lelsure 
thoughts are exhausted in the mere pursult of necessary 
bread.” 

The genvi-eness of the culture of these men remover 
the danger of a morbid self-conaciousness which we 
fancied laid espec'ally in their paths. ‘‘ They go there, 
pot on this or that special] mission, but simply to share 
the life of the tu-rounding p»pulation, to become good 
cit'zens of E .st London, giving freely and naturally to 
those around them of whatever is beet in them whether 
in mind or character, and learning in their turn what 
their new neighbors and the new conditions ~? life in 
which they find themselves have to teach.” Taey are 
bound together by no creed ; they are pledged to support 
no social or religious dogmas, and they are united only 
by college associations and the earnest desire to help in 
coping with the questions raised by the mental, m: ral, 
and physica] misery of the Ess: Ead. Those who leave, 
called to life duties elsewhere, confess themselves 
“ richer both in experience and sympathies.” The pro- 
moters of this enterprise are convinced ‘‘that it is not 
through external interference, but through the kindling 
of 1 cal cptnion, through the education of civic spirit 
and the direction of local energies, that ground can be 
permanently gained. In a democratic country nothing , 
can be firmly achieved except through the masses of the 
people. Legislation may strike off the shackles of evil 
custom and may supply methods of acticn, but when the 
people is enthroned it is impossible to establish perms- 
nently a higher political life or a more perfect socta] 
orgap/zation than the people crave for. Every social 
question has thus a mora] question behind Apathy, 
irolation, ignorance, selfisiness in the masses—these are 
the powers of resistance to be vanquished before by any 
chance a self governed people can possibly come to be 
a well governed people.” | 

R'ch and poor alike are welcomed to Toynbee Hall, if 
only each may ficd there ‘‘ new sympathies, interests, 
and friendships,” and leave with “ his old sense of class 
distinctions, class prejudices, and class antagonisms 
eff .ced in a deeper conviction of human brotherhood 
and in the acknowledgment of a common responsibility 


We confess that we felt that a serious limitation to the 


B-tng a residence for men, the w men of the neligh- 
borhood are «xcluded to a large extent from its direct 
influences. We would not advocate the establishment 
of a similar hal) for women. as the convents of old grew 


practical solution of this d fficulty seems to our mind to 
lie ia gathering around this community of men a num- 
ber of families. composed perhape “f ycuog married 
people withou' cilidren, and who re #illing to take up 
their residence near by for a few yeuis and share in the 


midst of pure and cultivated homes! Onealready exists 
there in the vicarage of St. Jude’s, adj ining Toynbee 
Hall. Already a ‘‘ Wadham Hall” has grown up beside 
Toynbee Hall, where young workingmen have taken 
their residence uader academic discipline in order to 
obtain surroundings in their lefsure more favorable to 
the pursuit of those studies which they are taking in 
covnection with the University Extension movement. 

Following the example of the founders of Wacham 
Hall, and as the little hceuses and shops cluster about the 
cathedrals in these Old World towns, s0 may, {n time, 
little families gather around Toynbee Hall, migrating 
from the districts of greater r finement and Juxury and 
setting here their examples of family life and eupplyirg 
that ‘‘ want of men [and women] of leisure to undertake 
voluntary labors of a public character.” 

Toynbee Hall is a protest against the selfishness of that 
epirit of exclusiveness which {s, alas! not confined to 
and English people, but which is the growing 
sh+ our American Republic. notin the temper 
of Toynbee Hall be found the essential of a powerful 
remedy for Socialism ? It rebukes with silent emphaste 
that epirit of selfish extravagance and vain display and 
that mad chase after the ‘‘ best society” which is the 
theme to day of satirist and preacher, and with ¢qua) 
emphasis it points to the road of future progress— 
through the less cnitured in our own neighborhoods to 
the Enders of our social ephere. 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs. E. Barr. 


CHAPTER I. 
TILBERT AND TERRES GRAEME. 


‘* Away to the bonnie green hills 
Where the snnshine sleeps on the brae, 
And the beart of the greenwood thrills 
To the bymn of the bird on the spray. 
Away where the sky shines clear, 
And the light breeze wanders at will, 
And the dark pine weod nods near 
To the light plumed birch on the hill.” 
—[Professor Blackie. 
VERY one has heard of Hawick. of its fine manv- 
factures, its cutrp ken Liberals, and its quick 
‘o ted poachers. But who in this generation re mem ber: 
Mosekir'le,an old resting-plece of the Carlisle and Edin 
burgh coaches on the same highroad ? For the ral/way 
bas left it some miles on the other side, and thus con 
signed its comfortable inn to oblivion. and the litt) 
town itself to the primitive condition of the last cent- 
urv. 

Yet Mosskirtle is the entrance to a district rich Ir 
natural beauty and local tradiiion—the gateway to th: 
‘*Land of Spearmen,” t- the homes of the moss troopers 
and the tak ing men of E:kdale, Liddisdale, ani Teviot 
dale ; border riders who loved their Jeddart lances and 
heavy swords, and who were emphatically what our 
fathers-cal’ed ‘‘ men of their hands.” 

This ruffi'ng element kept poseession of the borders 
until nearly two centuries ago. Then the Covenanting 
roartyrs sought refuge among their mountains anc 
mosses, and it was these ‘‘ chased and tossed men” whe 
fi-st brought ‘‘the Riders” to reascn and to religion 
Taey had remained R>man Catholic longer tban the 
rest of the lowlands; Catholics without faith, without 
respect for faith, and full of superstition ; . ut the pre- 
ecribed and hunted Richard Cameron, Peden, and Ba! 
four preached righteousness to them so ¢ffectua!ly tha’ 

a national poet of the day complains: 


** If their doetrines should get rooting, 
Farewell theft, the best of hooting ! 
F or instance, lately on the Borders, 
Where there was naught but theft and murders, 
These rebels more prevail with words 
Than dragoons do with gons and swords ; 
So that their simple preaching now 
Makes the rush bash to keep the cow, 
Better than Scots or English kings 
Could do by kilting them in strings.’’ 4 


And as the doctrines did get rooting, the moss-'roopers 
became nonest ahepherds and farmers, stern and uncom- 
pron i-ing moralists, men ready to die for their faith, 
yet possessing a character singularly marbled with veins 
from anterior )ives altogether diverse—daring, pcetical 
not devoid of superstition—for it takes centuries to wear 
out traita that have been growing for centuries ; since 
over the larger part of every generation may be written, 
‘* What the cradle rocked. the spade buried ” 


lonely valleys. Only forty years azo a cart came 
out of Selkirk three days in the week, traversed the dis- 
trict, and went bsck on the alternate days ; and upon 
this cart the people depended for their mall! and for such 
necessaries of life as thelr own farms did not supply 
But the wheel hummed then on every hearth, and the 


almost lege n ‘ary life of a uoiversity, what softer, holier 
influences must emanate from the presence in their. 


| 1 Copyright, 1°87, by Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Cleiand's Poems, 1607. 


Civilization indeed advanced very slowly in there 


women’s fingers deftly threaded the shuttles. and sent 


So the world beyond the dales and the waters troubled 
them very little; they traveled life’s common way in 


religion and a simple pastoral life. ; 

Sil, the type of any communtty has {ts variations ; 
it runs back, it turns aside, it anticipates. There were 
cattle drovers In Moeskirtle who were only the cattle 
iifters of the seventeenth century under the restraints of 
the nineteenth century. In many a moorland farm the 
dour enthusiasm and the unfilnching principles of 
Ricbard Cameron still dwelt. The strattest bands of 
Calvinism hardly restrained in others the transmitted 
love for adventure. Lilting Border songs sprang natu. 


gallop of horses and the j‘naling of spurs and spears. 
For who ever listened to ‘‘ Oh, K+enmutr’s on an’ 
Willte,” without longing to mount and gallop by K n- 
-muirs side? So, then, the singers took to a horse like 
zypties, and loved dearly te shake the bridle free, aud 
'n a mad gallop fiad the 80]way moss, and the Solway 
Firth. and the little black smacks that brought French 
brandy and tea from the Isle of Man, where they could 
be run in free of duty. 

Poysically, th y have alwsys been a finerace. From 
E-kdale to Annandale, men of the most colossal and 
stately fizures Britain has to show were plentiful. The 
women also were generally handsome, and here and 
there loveller faces could be met than one could ever 
hope to see ag*in ; fresh as the dawn, with an expres- 
sion of wondering innocence that was charming. And 
in this lonely land, as in the busy highroads of life, 
there were human beings defying all classtfication ; 
faces that, even in youth, had the atmosphere of meas- 
ureless antiquity ; temp:rs that compelled speculation 
‘sto whether ‘‘ possession” was not even at this day a 
fact. 

Such were Lord Tilbert Graeme and his sister Terres. 
Toey had come shrieking into the world together, and 
‘heir motber’s life bad been the price of their existence. 
L«ft, then, to the care of servants for many years they 
nad ruled them with the unreason of passlonate child- 
nood. Ip you bthey were seldom apart. and both alike 
vere restless and unhappy when circumstances com- 
pelled such an arrangement. And yet thefr d ily foter- 
course with each other was fr quently marked by dis- 
-ensions whose violence terrifi-d every «ne but them- 
«lves. Neither bad married. although Lord Graeme 
was reputed a gallant, and Mise Terres had certalaly 
nad many lovers. 

She was 8 ill a woman of perfect form and fine color- 
‘pg; one that would have satisfied fully the usval con- 
cep'ion of a noble lady fit to be the mistress of Graeme 
Castle was a very ancient place, and one of unusual 
size and magnificence for the Scotch marches, whose 
eteat families generally had prefcrred to defeod them- 
selves in their forests and fens, rather than build strong- 
nolds which might be taken from them by the English 
and then used as a means cf coercing their obe‘fence. 
But the Graemes had been almost hereditary wardens of 
‘he country ; they were royal favorites ; they were un- 
scrupulous wiih foes or friends ; they were reckless with 
money and life, and they had never yet found the time 
when their hands or their tongues could not keep the 
home which the first Lord Tilbert G:aeme had built on 

he banks of Esa Water. 

1t stood upon a great rock overhanging the river. All 
the approaches to it were steep and stony, and shagged 
with wood; but from {ts walled courtyard the dwellers 
within cou'd see #1] the bleak, bright aspects of the bor- 
der uplands—the hanging woods, the brvomy brass, the 
neathery bills melting away into that cha-mful baze 
wbich envelops the Chevi»ts with its faint blue mantle. 

The interior bad al] the msgn'ficence, the If{ttieness, 
and the inconvenlences of ancient ideals There was 
‘ne grand ball nearly eighty feet long, Jo’ty and wide 
'n proportion, cefled with carved and polished woods, 
baving in its walls one hundred and forty panels, each 
c ntain'ng the likeness of some Graeme, male or female. 
But these portraits were mostly rude attempts to pre- 
serve faces full of sorrows or of sins. A gentle soul 
would have looked back with terror to such an ances ry ; 
& pious one would have prayed that the future might be 
delivered from it 

With the exception of this stately apartment, the 
rooms were small and cheerless, for the great space 
inclosed was much broken by sixteen staircas:s, full of 
ascru 8 apd descents; and the windows were high and 
nsrrow, and the doors frop-cased so that the appearance 
of the rooms was more prisop-l'ke than apy hatitaticn 
of man ought to be. Terres Graeme had been sensitive 
to it from her earliest recollection ; sometimes it sad 
dened ber, sometimes {t irritated her, but she was rarely 
able to ignore its {1 fluence. 

Ono one May evening aD 1840 as she came alo~ly 
down the main statrway the feesiog terrified her Fr 
that very resson she walked deliberately, taking each 


step with a coneclous eff.rt. Her long silk robe trailed 
on the steps behind her, and she fancied she heard, 


them flying 'o their own pleasant clickity-clickity music. 


cheerful godliness, in peace, in tae innocence of a pure 


rally to thelr I'ps, songs that went spontaneously to the © 
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above its rustiing, footfalls at once stealthy and fearless. 
Once she turned around and looked boldly into the 
shadows she had paseed, then with set lips she resumed 
her descent. As she did so, two servants began to close 
the doors. They were heavy with fron bands; they 
moved on ponderous hinges, and had massive bolts, and 
their clash and clangor echoed far down the winding 
passages. 

It was impossible for her any longer to defy the feel- 
ing of terror. She hastened to the ball door, still stand- 
ing open, and gazed outward with a sigh that was 
almost a sob. In the last slanting rays the crows were 
hurrying silently to their nests, and the biack-faced 
moorland sheep, moving restlessly from hillock to hill- 
ock, were beginning to crowd together for the night. 
It was a mournful, misty, lonely world outside, and 
with a shiver she turned from it into a small parlor, 
where there was a blaziog fire of coals above a hearth- 
stone of white tiles. 

Lord Tilbert was later than usual, seefng that there 
was ne'ther market nor meeting of any kind to. detain 
him. But Miss Terres neither wondered nor feared at 
his absence. Gracme of Castle Gracme was not one of 
those men whom women have little anxieties about, or to 
whom small services of affection are naturally 
But she wanted his soclety to restore her courage. She 
had met very unexpectedly a very lonesome hour. 
Images from the past came streaming over her head. 
She was surrounded by a silent company that terrified 
her, that asked her dumb questions she could not an- 
swer. And she shrank from such soul-interrogatories. 
The present moment was often hard enough to Terres 
Graeme, but when the hardest moments of all her past 
years came crowding into it, each one importuning for 
regrets or remembrance, {it was too much to bear, es- 
pecially in that solemn, witching, owl-light time. 

So when at Jast she heard her brother's footstepa she 
was glad, and she rose like one who throws off an evil 
dream, and snuffed the long wicks of the candles, and 
stirred into a brighter blaze the great blocks of soft coal. 
Then Lord Tilbert entered the ruddy light, and his 
dark face and figure were like a shadow ia it. 

**T am so giad to see you, Tilbert.” 

He nodded appreciatively, and came with slow and 
heavy steps toward the fireside. He had removed his 
hat and cloak, and the man stood fairly enough revealed 
in the light. He was not handsome, but he had an 
original face of much character, and a figure of great 
strength, tall, thick-set, deep-chested. His eyes were 
of yellowish brown set in bistrous lids, and they seemed 
to lie in wait, and watch behind cache-nez glasses. No 
one could doubt that he was capable of red-hot pasion, 
perhaps even of letting it run away with him, but his 
usual manner was quietly dogmatic, wary, perceptive, 
cool. Terres had iong known that if there were any 
feeling in her heart, she need hardly be at the trouble 
of confessing it ; he was sure to find it out. 

He loved money and influence, and he was a4 jealous 
guardian of his own interests ; and ye} there was some- 
thing in his deepest nature that responded instantly to 
whatever was poetic or mystical. This disposition is, 
however, far more common than is generally supposed ; 
and if spiritual men may be counted by thousands, men 
who are indifferent to the spiritual element but fasc!- 
nated by the occult and supernatural may be counted 
by tens of thousands. 

A servant followed immediately with the supper tray. 
There was a bottle of wine and cold meat for the lord, 
and for Miss Terres her invariable glass of mulled Bur- 
gundy and a few strips of toasted bread. He was so 
quiet that his movements scarcely broke the air of repose 
suggested by the motionless attitude in which the 
brother and sister sat gazing into the fire. Even after 
he had closed the door, and they knew they were quite 
alone, Lord Tilbert continued his meditation, and it was 
Miss Terres who made the first movement and the first 
remark. 

‘“ After the mist, a glass of wine is a good thing, Til- 
bert.” 

Then he rose and filled a goblet and drank it at a 
draught. 

« But will you not eat ?” 

“T have no mind to.” 

‘* Then there is something wrong. What is it ?” 

“Tt is Faith Harribee. Terres, I must marry the girl, 
one how or other.” 

« Ag for marrying Falth I larribee, it is high time you 
knew that to be beyond thinking of.” 

Why ?” 

“If you stood alone in the universe, without a kins- 
man behind you—if you had no sister at your side—if 
you had no obligations before you—you might then ask 
why. Carry your question into the great hall, and ask 
it there, Tilbert.” 

«* What have the dead to do with it ?” 

‘‘ The dead are not those who have ceased to live. In 
a few years you and I will be as they are. Even now, 
as I talk to you, my flesh shivers and is conscious of 
presence. Possibly they henr me pleading for their 


honor.” 


_ THE OHBISTIAN UNION. 


**T love the girl.” 

‘* And so I loved Will Foster. I gave him up to 
please you. You know what I suffered. It was a 
heart-shipwreck in which I lost my love, my youth, my 
hope, my faith. Only you remained to me. We two 
have one life. At the long exd you will find that out.” 

‘*T must marry sometime, I suppose ;” and he looked 
keenly at Terres, who was sitting with drooped eyes 
and a face half angry and half reproachful. The ques 
tion touched a point to which they never alluded in 
the faintest way. It startled Terres, and she remained 
silent. 

‘*T know of what you are thinking, Terres.” 

‘*Then you know I am thinking of——the boy. Had 
you forgotten him ?” 

‘“No, by heaven! I wish I could forget him. Are 
you going to put him before me ?” 

‘* When I cease to love you, I may doso; not until. 
The thing that is done, is done. Why do you call the 
question up now ? Concerning evil it is not well even 
to whisper.” 

‘* But whenever I marry it must come up. Between 
you and me, it must come up, Terres.” 

‘* Until then I will not speak of it. I will not speak 
of it at all. Only remember this—not for Faith Harri- 
bee will I meet my brother William with my hands 
before my face.” 

‘* Is that a threat, sister ?” 

is a truth.” 

‘* What do I care for that? You will stand by me, 
as you have always done—or /’ 

Your threat ought to choke you. I can say ‘07’ as 
loud as youcan. Keep mind of that fact—and I would 
advise you to be more cautious.” 

‘Caution behind my back !’ 

‘* Better keep it by your side. 
it is a good risk to take.” 

‘*The girl is my destiny.” 

‘* Simple nonsense! The clew of every one’s destiny 
ies at the cradle foot. You know what your birth 
binds you to. A man cannot deliberately make his 
own fortune and then call it fate. I have heard also 
that Archie Renwick of Shepherd’s Bush was wooing 
Faith Harribee.” 

‘‘ Lies! Idle tales from women, who have nothing 
else to do but go from house to houte, tpinning street 
webs.” 

‘* Indeed, I heard he had bespoken her.” 

** Nothing but a who-ssy—a wandering word with no 
truth in it.” 

‘* Still, where the rings are spread, a stone fell into the 
water. But if you must marry, why not Helen Lilburn ? 
She likes you, and she kas houses and lands in her own 
right.” 

‘*T love Faith Harribee ; and I care nothing for houses 
and lands in an apron-string hold. I want my property 
in my own hand, not my wife’s. In sbort, I want 
Faith.” 

‘* You want Faith! Very well, that is your affair. I 
don’t want Faith! Thatis my affair. You are riding 
a dangerous road to woo; before you mount, look to 
your girth, sir;” and with a movement of scorn and 
defiance she left the room, the thick, glistening silk of 
her robe seeming to rustle in angry sympathy with her 
heart’s turmoil and anxious apprehension. 


It fs often wasted, but 


CHAPTER IL. 
HARRIBEE HOME, 


‘** Their free-bred soul 
Went not with priests to school, 
To trim the tippet and the stole 
And pray by printed rule. 
But they would cast the eager word 
From their heart’s fiery core, 
Smoking and red, as God had stirred 
The Hebrew men of yore.’’—[ Professor Blackle. 


** The world which seems 
To lie before us like a lands of dreams 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor pace, nor help for pain ; 
And here we are, as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confuced alarms of struggle and fiight.”’ 


Harribee Home was about three miles from Castle 
Graeme ; a long gray house of rough granite, with a 
high roof of red tiles, green and yellow with lichens. 
In front of it there was an old-fashioned terraced garden, 
shaded by somber yew trees, and divided through 
the center by wide, grass-grown steps. A strip of 
rich land lay between the garden and Esk Water, and 
on this spring evening it was ail a mist of green with 
growing corn. But behind the house and ‘up the 
waters” were the vast and desolate places of theshepherds; 
a great silent tableland of heather and turf, seamed 
bere and there with a green valley, or broken by the 
catrail—tbat mysterious wall and boundary of an 
unknown race—while on the horizon, blue and afar off, 
were the distant mountains that ringed around this ‘‘ land 


of the leal.” 


Vol. 35, No. 26. 


The house itself was only remarkable for the rude 
strength of the age in which it was built. Its rooms 
were all composed of massive stone and heavy beams 
and boards of oak, and, with closed doors and windows, 
it was capable of being long defended. For before the 
days of Richard Cameron the Harribees had been noted 
riders, and their blue bonnets over the English border 
had meant for the Cumberland or Westmoreland shep- 
herds inevitable scaith and loss. But with the perse- 
cuted preachers a new spirit entered the house, and the 
grim gray keep, that had been so long the gathering- 
placeof wild and lawless men, became a eafe rendez- 
vous and resting place for the hunted saints. For the 
Harribees were men of whole minds ; whatever cause 
they espoused, it was theirs, for hands or purse, for life 
or death. 

They had never been counted of noble birth, though 
88 moss-troopers they had held that pre eminence which 
among fighting men is cver awarded to personal strength 
and bravery. | 

‘On the borders were the Harribees, able men, 

Very unruly and very ill to tame,”’ | 
had been truly enough said of them until the words of 
the preachers found them out, Then they had exchanged 
raiding and riding for a leadership in the ranks of those 
iron epostles whom God sends in fron times to prepare 
his way. | 

On all the slopes around Harribee Home they had stood 
with the Covenanting men, jotning heartily both in 
their solemn chant and their startling war-cry. They 
bad left men at Airs Moss, at Drumclog, and Bothwell 
Brig. Dunnottair's dungeon solituda had heard their 
prayers, and the Bass Rock attested their long suffering. 
Nor was their struggle only a brightly barren one. A 
single death for truth and freedom makes millions the 
heritors of truth and freedom, and the men who achieved 
through martrydom an independent creed gave to the 
pastoral Pentland falls, the Lothian plains, and the dales 
of the border the noblest of all claims to renown : © 

‘* God’s saints died here and gained the martyr’s crown.”’ 


But In worldly matters also the Harribees were not 
unprosperovs. They posseseed within the butts and 
bounds of their estates a thousand acres of Jand without 
a due upon it ; mostly under cattle and sheep, but grow- 
{ug in the lower and more sheltered valleys sufficient 
grain and grass for the wants of the farm. 

Early in the present century Matthew Harribee came 
into his heritage. He was the son of David Harribee, 
who had followed Cumberland’s troopers to Culloden. 
Not without a pang had he drawn his sword against his 
native prince, but the Stuarts were the enemies of his 
faith, and ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above” was the native 
land of his soul. Between religious conviction and nat- 
ural prejudice David Harribee could not have a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Still, he thanked God that his son 
Matthew's life had fallen in pleasanter and more peace- 
ful times ; for when he gave up the farm to him, perse- 
cution was over, liberty of conscience assured, the 
Stuart dynasty—source of so much woe—nothing but a 
passionate remembrance. 

However, Matthew was heir to the nature and tradi- 
tions of his family as well as to their house and land. 
He was a stern man, living under circumstances when 
sternness was not the quality most desirable. Every 
one respected though few loved him; but Matthew 
Harribee was not a man whose happiness depended 
upon popular estimation. To do his duty and be at 
peace with his own conscience were more to him than 
the doffing of bonnets on the roadside or the “‘ crack- 
ing ” of friends at his ingle. 

He did not marry until his father’s death made him 
master of Harribee, and he was then nearly forty years 
of age; so that people wondered greatly when Maggie 
Renwick, a timid, gentle woman, frail and lovely as a 
cheviot blue-bell, chose him from among handsomer and 
richer sultors, But Maggie made no mistake. Her 
heart divined that Matthew, though but a silent wooer, 
loved her with an intensity and depth for which earth 
had no language and time no measure, 

They had many children, but the majority inherited 
their mother’s delicate frame and died early. Two 
daughters only had reached womanhood ; and it was 
upon the eldest, the fair and stately Faith Harribee, 
that Lord Tilbert Graeme had set his heart. Agnes, her 
sister, was but a lassie of seventeen—a bonnie lassie, 
every one called her, unable to find any other term to 
express their sense of a beauty more easily felt than de- 
scribed. | 

Between Agnes and the babe, yet in his mother’s arms, 
there was a wide interval, bridged only by the small 
green graves in the kirkyard. But this babe was the 
darling of the house. Ile had come as the recompense 
forso many. He was the only living son, the heir to 
the house and land and name. Matthew Harribee’s 
fondest hopes were in him and forhim. A boy-child 
had always been greatly valued in the dales, and this 
was a sturdy little fellow, calm and wide-syed, with the 
peculiar equare, strong countenance which Matthew in 
his heart proudly recognized as the Harribee face, ' 
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June 30, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


On that spring night on which Miss Terres Graeme 
sat lonely in Graeme Castle, hauntetl by memories she 
would gladly have put far from her, Agnes Harribee 
was rocking this babe to sleep. He lay in his wooden 
cradle, and Agnes knelt by his side, gently swaying it 
to the song she sang—a simple, rather plaintive little 
ballad, but the child seemed to like it. He gazed at her 
with round, wondering eyes, and made a low, chirming, 
continuous sound that blended very sweetly with the 
rustic words and melody : 

‘‘ Braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
Ye wander thro’ the blooming heather, 
But Yarrow braes nor Ettrick shaws 
Can match the lads of Galla Water. 


- But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a’ that I love better, © 
And I'll be his, and he’ll be mine, 
The bonnie lad o’ Galla Water.”’ 

Whist Agnes, dearle. Your fayther doesna like 
thae sasgs. I wonder whar you learnt them at a’! 
I wonder at your singing them !’ 

‘*I wonder mysel’, mither, sometimes. They’re down 
i’ my heart some way, and afore I ken they are at my 
lips and out by them.” 

‘* Is the bairn asleep ?” 

‘* Ay, he’s o’er the border line, God bless him !” 

‘‘ Then lay the supper cloth, and te)l Kirsty to bring 
in a basket o’ peat and a bit o’ bright wood for the fire. 
Your fayther will be cold and hungry when he gets 
down the fells.” 

‘* He Is late the night.” 

_** Ay, he is Jate. There area good many ewes and 
lambs to fold, and he doesna trust the hired shepherd.” 

‘**T’ll soon hae a’ ready, mither. Sit down and rest 
yoursel’a wee. You are aye working.” 

‘Weel, that is right, Agnes. Folks must work 
to-day, for there’s nane can tell hoo far they may be 
hindered to-morrow. Quick, my lassie! I hear your 
fayther’s voice in the barnyard.” 

In a few minutes Matthew Harribee entered the 
house place. There was a filcker of light on his grave 
face as he came within the pleasant influence of the 
cheerful ingle and the calm eyes lifted with a silent 
welcome to meet him. But he did not speak at once, 
and no one dreamed of interfering with his thoughts. 

Presently his eyes rested on the sleeping boy, and his 
face softened. The sweet senere of human love gave 
him the desire for human sympathy, and he said : 

‘It was vera raw and damp on the fells, and I am 
gey tired tramping after the ewes. They're willfu’, silly 
_ creatures—the prophet kent us weel when he sald we a’ 
went astray like sheep, ilka ane turning his ain way. 
It is a true observe. Isalah would hae been amang the 
sheep faulds himsel’, nae doubt, nae doubt.” | 

‘‘' You area gude shepherd, Matthew, and you area 
kind man to the beasts: I heard ye in the stable and 
the barnyard.” 

‘* Ay, I like to see they hae their supper. Evening 
oats are good morning fodder ; and the servant's hand 
may do if the master’s eye ison it. Noo, I'll hae my 
ain bite and sup, for I hae a word or two to say after it. 
Ca’ the lasses in, Maggie. Hae you seen Faith within 
the hour ?” 

‘‘Waith is in the dairy. The wark is late to-night, 
for she went o'er to Kirtle Farm to get a few cuts o’ fine 
yarn forme. She didna get back as soon as she should 
hae done, and there's a sight o’ milk now, gudeman. 
So she is a bit behindhand to-night.” 

** Ay, I thocht that.” 

‘*But 1 hear her footfalls”—and with these words 
Faith Harribee entered. She had on her dairy dress, a 
striped linsey petticoat, and a calico josey, with the 
sleeves fastened above the elbows. But no one who 
looked at Faith thought of her dress. Whatever she 
wore ceemed to be precisely the fitting garment for her, 
for her figure was so fine, her countenance so brave and 
bright, her manner so calm, that she inspired at once a 
sense of strength and pleasure and sweet fitness for the 
occasion. 

Yet her mother, who knew every light and shadow 
of her daughter's face, perceived, or perhaps felt, that 
something unusual was on Faith’s mind. Sulll, she did 
not connect it with the ‘‘ word or twa” Matthew. Harrl- 
bee had forespoken, until he sald : 

‘‘ If the day’s work is o’er, sit down, lasses, Faith, I 
hae a question to ask you. Howlang hae ye been keep- 
ing tryste wi’ yonder black lord o’ Graeme ?’ 

‘* Never ance hae I kept tryste with him, father. He 
met me to-night on Kirtle brow, and he lighted from 
his horse, and spake some words to me I didna want to 


hear.” 


thocht that. I was on the Preacher’s Stane aboon 


you, and though I couldna hear his words, I kent weel 
the meaning o’ Graeme’s doffiog his beaver and bend- 
ing his proud head to a bonnie lassie’s face. I kent 
weel what lying flatteries and beguiling words he was 
saying ; and bis outstretched hand, ringed wl’ diamonds 
and gloved wl’ kid-skin, I kent weel what way it would 
lead a silly lass that heeded him.”’ 

**] heeded no wofd he said. Aud you should think 


better of Fafth Harribee than to misdoubt her. Graeme 
asked me to marry him, plump and plain; he asked 
me to marry him, and I said that was a thing that never 
could be.” 

‘*Tt was a great honor to you, Falth,” said the mother, 
timidly, and a little flush of pleasure stole into her white 
cheeks. 

‘* You ken naething o’ what ye are saying, gudewife ;” 
and Matthew turned almost fiercely on the offending 
speaker. ‘‘If Beeizebub sought you for e mither-in- 

Jaw, would you mince and mou, and say it was a great 
honor? Yet dielsand bad men are kith and kin, and 
they think the same thochts and do the same warks. 
Wha ever kent a gude Graeme? The sins o’ a’ their 
generations are on them. They were fause to baith 
Scots and English, Stuart and German, and they keepit 
their heads and their lands by lying and bribery. They 
were with the brutal DaJ)zsll and Claverhouse against 
the saints, and their blood is on the doorstep o’ Castle 
Graeme, and on the hands o’ its lords; for the present 
lord has justified bis fathers in my ain hearing, and said 
he would hae done sae, and mair too, had he lived in 
their day. I dinna doot it, not a minute’s space. Sae 
speak nae mair to him, this nor that, and gie h!m neither 
your hand nor your g)od-day.” 

‘* You hae been ceevil to him yoursel’, Matthew, and 
you hae bought and sold with him.” 

‘*There’s a difference, a vera great difference, atween 
gelling a few ewes or a bull-calf to a man, and gieing 
him your ain daughter, the bairn you pledged to 
God in baptism, and that was saved by the blood o’ the 
Holy One. Faith Harribee is of the seed o’ the saints 
and the martyrs. It would be even down sin to give 
her to a Graeme !” 

‘‘I wouldna gie mysel’ to him, fayther; though 
maybe I dinna think sae badly o’ him as you do.” 

She spoke with a grave and quiet decision, and Mat- 
thew felt a little shame over his unusual and uncalled- 
for excitement. His voice fell into its ordinary tones, 
and he answered, ‘‘I believe you, Faith ; so there is nae 
mair to be said on that head, and we'll settle our hearts 
wi’ a thocht or twa frae God’s Book. Gie it to me, and 
ca’ ben the lads an’ lasses.” 

They came sleepily in, tired with their hard outdoor 
labor, and feeling ‘‘ the exercise” to be just a little trial. 
But a8 soon as Matthew opened the Bible and said, 
‘‘*The Lord {s my shepherd, I shall not want,’” the 
famillar iilustration went straight to each comprehen- 
sion ; and, with patient bovine faces, on which there 
was 8 giimmer of expectation, they looked straight at 
the master. 

** * My shepherd’ !” he sald ; ‘‘ like as if the Lord only 
had one sheep, and that sheep was you, or you, or me.” 
Then he read the whole psalm through, and added: 
‘* Sandy, youand I and Beldy ken weel what silly things 
sheep are, and what a hard time we shepherds do have 
wi’ them. They’realways in trouble; the heat parches 
them, and the cold freezes them, and the snow smoors 
them, and the dogs worry them, and the files are death 
tothem. And just such a worrlsome flock the Lord has 
here in Harribee Home, but he 7s a Shepherd. He says 
we shall not want. We are to lfe down in green past- 
ures and by still waters. You ken vera weel that sheep 
dinna lie down if they are hungry, or if the torrents are 
roaring down the fells ; sae you can understan’ that you 
are promised baith plenty and safety. Sae gang to 
your bed and sleep in peace, for there’s naething to fear 
you wi’ such a Shepherd—and it willna do you any 
harm, my lads, if you’ll keep mind hoo the Lord tak’s 
tent o’ his sheep, and ever try to do your ain sma’ duties 
a bit better the morn. Qude-night, and the Lord be 
wi’ you. all.” 

But, though thus pleasantly diemissed to sleep, Faith 
and Agnes did not readily fcel able to accept the bless- 
ing. Fatth perceived that something unpleasant was 
influencing her sister. She sat, almost sullenly comb- 
ing her long yellow hair, and there was undoubtedly a 
rebellious expression upon her usually happy face. 
Aud, as Agnes was ever ready to talk upon passing 
events, F.ith was astonished at her silence regarding 
the Graecme’s proposal. She did not care to open the 
Reubject herself, but she was quite ready to give her con- 
fidence to her sister if Agnes desired it. And she could 
not help giancing, with a curiosity in which there was 
a slight feeling of offense, at the companion who affected 
so little interest in a circumstance singular and unex- 
pected. 

But, though Faith lingered somewhat about her prep- 
arations for the night, Agnes sat in the same dour atti- 
tude, mechanically passing the comb through her 
loosened hair, but evidently unmindful of what her 
hands were about, and indifferent to everything but the 
gloomy aud resentful thoughts she was indulging. 

At last Faith said, ‘‘I'm no caring to wait all night 
for you, Agnes. Why dinna you come awa’ to your 
bed ?” 

Agnes answered in a low, passionate burst of weep- 
ing. She laid her arms upon the small dressing-table, 


buried her face in them, and sobbed with a provoking 


unreason, 


“‘T’ll hae to go for mother, Agnes, if ye willna tell 
me what is troubling you. You shouldna be keeping 
folks waking with a fear you can lighten by a word. 
Wha is there that loves you asI do? And wha would 
do mair to pleasure you in a’ lawfu’ ways? What ails 
you at a’, Agnes ?” | | 

She had come to her side, and she stooped to the 
weeping girl, whispering her name softly, with those 
little soothing intonations the strong involuntarily use 
toward the weak. 

‘‘Tam meeserable, Faith. Fayther’s words against 
the Graeme have maist broken my heart.” 

Faith’s face flushed crimson as she asked, ‘‘ Has he 
been saying foolish things to you also, Agnes? Never 
mind him, dearle ; we baith ken that he is naught at a’ 
bu! a bad man.” 

you are aye thinking o’ yoursel’, Faith ! What 
do I care for the Graeme? I hate the vera sight o’ him. 
A hard, cauld uncle is he to poor Roland !” 

‘‘Roland! Poor Roland! Agnes, Agnes, I hope 
you are na heeding Roland Graeme! That would be 
worse than a’.” 

‘* Why would it be worse than a’? Roland has been 
coming to Harribee ever since he was ten years auld.” 

‘*Tak’ care o’ yourself, Agnes, and dinna say too 
much. When the lad first came to the castle, a poor 
motherless, fatherless, friendless bairn, and not a wel- 
come nor a bit o’ love for him anywhere, our mother’s 
heart was sorry for him. You ken it was just a mother’s 
pity made her often gie him a full meal, and mend his 
claithes, and listen to his bairnhood’s sorrows. And 
our fayther had a kind heart; he dinna choose to see 
what he dinna care to hinder; but noo Roland isa gay 
young man, and there’s no very good say-so’s anent him 
coming frae London.” 

** Whose say-s0’s ? Only the black-hearted Graeme’s. 


Roland and I played together many a long summer day ; — 


and I ken what Roland is, He has loved me ever since 
I was six years auld, and I hae loved him likewise ; and 
he is coming this vera summer to ask fayther to let him 
marry me. And then to hear the way fayther went on 
at the Graemes! I dinna think it’s Christian to be sae 
bitter to dead folk. Roland says, if fayther had been 
born a Graeme he would hae done as the Graemes 
did.” | 

** You are a wicked lassie to listen to Roland Graeme 
putting your ain fayther amang the warst men that 
Scotland e’er saw—and there’s na sense either in such 
reasoning ; nane ata’! It would be as wise-like to say 
if the angel Gabriel had been the def] he would hae done 
as the deil did. And as for loving a man like Roland 
Graeme, it’s no to be thought of.” 

‘* What forno? Mother wasna sae much opposed to 
you wedding wi’ Roland’s uncle. She said it was a 
great honor. You heard her, Faith ?” 

‘‘It was a moment’s thought o’ the castle and the 
title. It was mother-like to be wishing her child a fine 
lady, but mother isna ane to give way to a temptation 
for mair than a moment. Forbye there would be no 
honor o’ any kind in being the wife o’ Roland Graeme, 
You couldna offer a greater insult to your ain family, 
and to your forbears.” 

‘I’m no caring for my forbears. Why should I? 
They dinna care for me.” 

‘* You are maybe mista’en, Agnes, anent that; but. 
surely you are caring for your fayther and mother, for 
mysel’ and wee Davie. Fayther would count your 
marriage with Roland a disgrace no to be wiped out. 
It would hurt him through every generation of the 
Harribees. You must hae heard tell o’ the shadow on 
Roland’s birth.” 

‘*The puir lad isna to be blamed nor shamed for his 
mother, Faith.” 

** Perhaps no; but it is a sad thing when a man does 
na like to speak of his sin mother. She was a Roman 
woman, born under the temporal and spiritual power, 
baith, o’ the Pope; and she was ane o’ them women 
that act in thea-ters; and fayther, wha thinks bad 
enough o’ the Graeme stock, thinks o’ Roland as the 
vera worst 0’ what was ¢vil to start with. Agnes, dearie, 
you'll no dream of such a marrisge. Naethivg but 
shame aud sorrow, and maybe death, can follow it. 
For a blow like that would kili mother ; you ken she 
hasna had a weel day since Davie was born, and her 
life is in her bairns. I canna think you’d lift your hand 
against mother.” 

‘* I think fayther is the most unreasonable o’ mortals. 


There may be good Graemes as well as good Harri- 


bees. 
‘* You'll no gather any sweet apples off a crab-tree, 
I'm thinking, Agnes.” 

‘*I dinna care. I hae promised Roland, and I'll not 
break faith with him.”’ 

She stood bravely to this position for a little while ; 


then, under pressure of Falth’s entreaties, wavered ; - 


and finally, amid many tears, promised not to see 
Roland again. When he came to the casile Falth was 
to explain everything to him ; and Faith really thought 
that the tle was but a youthful fancy, and would be 
easily broken, 
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A DEAD LANGUAGE. 
| Br R. 8. 8. 


OME, little girl, come, sit on my knee, 
Turn those shining blue eyes on me, 
And tell me truly what have you done 
With that language quaint, with which you begun 
Your baby life, as wel! I know, 
For I played with you three years ago. 


Where are those names for birds and flowers 
That you gave them once in your winsome hours ? 
The stories at table you urged me to hear— 

(A wonderful tangle they fell on my ear !) 

Where is my name that you twisted so 

That Aunt Maria was ‘‘ Tantalo’’? 


And where the sweet prattle when, left alone, 
A string your bridle, your horse a stone, 
Your queenly robe a faded shaw], 

You flang a magic touch o’er all, 

Changing the words of every day 

From their commonplace to a roundelay ? 


Did you whisper it off among the trees 

When you talked with the flowers and yellow bees ? 
Did you drink it away in tiny sups 

As you quaffed the dew from the fairy cups 

Of pale green moss we found on the hill, 

That I told you tne fairies were wont to fill? 


Did you send it away when you talked to the stars, 
When, with radiant ees, you watched the bars 

Of roseate clouds that circled bright 

Over the purple mountain height— 

Those mysteries deep of the upper air, 

Bending to touch your forehead fair ? 


Day by day did you give it away 

When your songs and the birds’ made the forest gay ? 
When you wandered down by the rivulet’s brink 

To give your thirsty flowers a drink ? 

Shall 1 hear it again when the spring has come, 

in the songs of the birds, in the wild bee’s hum ? 


You turn to me with wondering eyes ; 
But why that look of mute surprise ? 
You've asked so many questions of me, 
Cannot you answer two or three ? 

Come, tell me one thing, please, to-day !— 
But the little maid has slipped away ! 


I see she does not understand. 

Yet I hold that language in my band ; 

For her childish thoughts were written down 
In letters sent from her mountain town. 
And their meaning I can trace in part, 

For the key that unlocks is hid in my heart. 


These are the letters she wrote to me 

In those by-gone days when she was three. 
How seeet and clear the dull page shines ! 
For my love can read between the lines 

The merry thoughts and fancies rare 

Which make these treasured scrawls se fair. 


Ab ! nobody knows how I value those— 

The twirlings, and curlings, and markings, and 0's, 
‘The neat little m’s in such long rows, 

The blotted page where her pen she throws 

When her brother calls and away she goes 

On the airy tips of her dancing toes 


But pow those charméd words have flown, 
As the little girl has older grown, 

And the mystic signs she used to “ yite,”’ 
Little by little have taken flight, 

Till I half regret to find it true 

That she speaks and writes as her elders do 


SOME SMALL THINGS IN ETIQUETTE. 


By GwWENDOLIN LLoyp. 


FTER belpg a year or more in England one 
realizes that there is a comfortable “ settledness ” 
about many things that in America might give us some 
doubtful moments. Society has been such a thing of 
centuries, people seem to know exactly what to do and 
what not todo. The Americans very often intuitively 
‘* guess” the correct thing, and have a satisfactory fee)- 
ing after that it has proved so; but in Eagland other 
things are established besides the Church. Take, for 
instance, the shape and size of one’s visiting card; it 
never varies here. A statloner would look astonished if 
you should ask him for the latest style. There never is 
any latest; one size fora lady and another for a man 
is used, with no perceptible variation. The lady’s is 
about three and a half inches in length and two and a 
half in width ; the gentleman’s, three inches in length 
and one and a half in width; both being engraveu in a 
neat script. 

Here one never g'ves a card to the servant who opens 
the door ani shows you tothe drawing-room. You 
simply give your name, and he or she announces {i as you 
enter. The Eaglish have a comfortabie way of sitting, 
during the afternoon, in their drawing rooms ; and they 


have a “homey” look, which ours sometimes lack. 
You can realize how much more convenient the fashion 
of giving the name is to the hostess than the card 
hastily thrust into the hand of the servant, at which 
one can scarcely giance before the recognition is ex- 
pected. With too many of us the drawing-room or 
parlor is kept for ‘‘ best,” and we are sitting in a rocker 
by our bedroom window, or in a aitting-room upstairs, 
when the cards are brought to us. Being sure that no 
stranger can be popped in upon us, perhaps we have 
allowed ourselves to become engrossed in finishing a bit of 
work or a book. Therefore our hair is not as smooth 
as it might be, or our cuffs are upon the mantel ; and It 
all takes time to arrange—the laying down of the work 
or book, smoothing the hair, perhaps washing the hands ; 
and our friend still waits. In England, if the servant 
at the door tells you your friends are at home, they are 
ready for you; occupied coz!ly by a table or fire, and 
apparently much pleased to have you join them. Of 
course, if there is an ‘‘at home” day in the week or 
month, you try to call then; but it cannot always be 
managed. If, then, your friends are out, you leave your 
card, with the upper right-hand corner turned a little 
down. This shows you have called in person, and 
would have gone in had they been at home. Which 
corner you turn is not very material, though, your ad. 
dress being at one lower corner, and, {if you have a coun 
try place, that also in the other, the one I have men- 
tioned seems the most convenient. In the case of a 
married lady calling, she leaves two of her husband’s 
cards, one for the lady of the house and the other for 
the gentleman. It isa little bit of courtesy which we in 
America have not largely adopted, yet is worth consider- 
ing. In England, where such strict etiquette is re- 
quired in calling promptly after one has accepted a 
hospitality, many such calls are done by merely leaving 
cards. It is a formal way, of course, but if one Is 
hurried it ig much better than no acknowledgment, or 
the uneasy feeling that the postponement of such a duty 
gives. In such a case no corner is turned; as this is 
never done unless you intended to go in. 

They have a pleasant way here, if people have been 
kind enough to inquire for you during an illness, of 
leaving cards on recovery, with ‘“‘ with thanks for kiad 
inquiries ” written over or und*r your name. One does 
not always feel strong enough for talking, and some little 
acknowledgment of this sort is very satisfactory. 

For any invitation in the third person requiring an 
answer, they alwaysadd ‘“‘R.8 V. P.” Soone knows 
what is required. Afternoon ‘‘at homes” are so much 
given now that some rule seems necessary about calling 
afterwards. If cards, with certain days in a month, say 
‘* Wednesdays in December,” are sent, it is merely an 
intimation when, on calling, you will find the lady at 
home. After such acard nothing further is required. 
Such cards are sent out very informally here, the days 
written across the top of the ordinary visiting card, and 
very seldom specially engraved, unlezs it is the ‘‘ at 
home” day you have throughout the year, which is al- 
ways on your visiting card. For a large ‘‘at home” 
a larger and specially engeaved card is mostly sent; 
though even for these the ordinary visiting card is 
sometimes used, with the date written, and the word 
‘‘Music” added. For such affairs as these imply, a call 
is necessary afterwards. In London, for these large 
‘‘at homes,” teas, fruit, and coffee are added to the 
ordtnaeg five o'clock tea. One can goin the dining-room 
on entering orleaving. The ladies entertaining on these 
occasions dress as prettily as they like, but never in 
evening dress, the dresses being always high at the 
throat. 


COLUMNS DEVOTEES. 


EWSPAPERS are held responsible for publishing 
private affairs which have no interest to the pub- 

lic beyond gratifying a morbid taste. Newspapers are 
admittedly great educators of public opinion, and fre- 
quently make or mar a life by the reports of incidents 
affecting individual lives only. Tcaey are primarily 
business investments, and managed to win and hold 
customers. They appeal to different classes, different 
interests, and supply that which their customers de- 
mand, and many of these same customers seek to bring 
certain of their affairs into public notice through the 
medium of their favorite newspaper. If the family are 
going abroad, and that interesting personal matter is so 
engineered that it finds its way into public print, extra 
copies of that issue are circulated at private expense. 
A wedding in the family becomes a source of pride to 
the remotest cousin if the details of the affair and a list 
of the guests find room in a newspaper. 
are served up almost daily, till the public knows more 
of their owners’ movements and toilets than of its own 
first cousins. The newspaper is not to blame entirely. 
C-rtain people seek this kind of notoriety. Accounts 
are sent the papers with requests for prini'ng. A young 
girl’s entrance into society is vastly more important if 
the fact has been heralded and the consummation noted 
duly. But what can be said in defense of those who 


Certain names |. 


| 


seek to bring this publicity on their affairs ? If misfort- 
une meets them, or scandal touches them, there is a how) 


of rage aud vituperation when the papers announce these 


unpleasant facts. Having coaxed a name into public 
interest, all that concerns that name is material for the 
press, The press gave it its prominence, and have a 
right to a share in the capital. How can children grow 
up in quiet, modest retirement whose names, with per- 
sonal comments, are forced upon the public attention 
before they are old enough to leave the nursery ? Here 
within a week a notice appeared of a children’s party, 
giving the age of the hostess—seven years—accounts of 
the elaborate supper, and some of the toilets, particu- 
larly that of the little hostess. Does any one imegine 
that a reporter was sent to report this for the readers ? 
Not at all. The misguided friends wrote the account 
and forwarded, and good business management pub- 
lished it, securing a lasting customer. Auother paper 
gave the details of another party where the hostess was 
fifteen years old. Personal compliments were woven 
into the report, and a list of the young guests furnished. 
No one outside of the friends of the families ever heard 
of thess people before, and probably never will again, 
but the first bloom has been taken from the sweet pri. 
vacy that is every woman’s birthright. Every father 
and mother should protest against this weak spirit. 
Every girl should be taught to hold her name sacred 
from public comment. If the sentiment of a family 1s 
declared against this kind of advertising, their senti- 
ment will be respected, unless they are public individ. 
uals. If a man seeks to obtain glory by advertising his 
entertainments or his movements, he has no right tocom. 
plain if that which does not reflect credit upon him 
finds place in thecolumns of his favorite journal. What 
we sow we shall also reap. 


FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


fA UCH has been sald of the wise use and dispoal- 
tion made by Miss Catherine Wolfe of her great 
wealth, but little has been said of the wise training, added 
to a natural good juigment, which enabled her to admin- 
ister her affairs 80 well. She reflected great honor on her 
sex by her financial management and ability to dea) 
with difficult problems. Her father, it is said, in her 
youth made her perfectly familiar with his method of 
dispensing charity. Asa young girl she was timid and 
shrinking, and her father early sought rather to bring 
her in contact with the world thrcu zh his charities than 
society. He once sald of her, ‘‘ Now, Iam not going 
to will my property away to institutions, but I wil) 
bring up my daughter so that she will use it as I have 
used it, and even better.” 

When the accumulated fortunes of her father and 
mother came to her, she accepted it as a tru:t, and, while 
ready to act on good advice, held her opinions independ- 
ently. She tempered imyulse with reason, and rarely 
made a mistake in the obj cts she sought to benefit. 
She recogn!zed that poverty pinched hardest where in- 
herited refinement and ambition were the only portions. 
Many bright girls found it possible to attain a college 
education through Miss Wolfe’s bouaty. Europe has 
been a dream realizsd by many who required travel 
and study abroad to fit them for their business in life. 
Fine impulses, with wise training, enabled this re- 
markable woman to scatter seed that will bear fruit 
throuzh generations. Wherever her name ts mentioned 
will come the thought of a wise, generous woman, fol- 
lowed by the invariable thought that to her father the 
world owes a debt of gratitude for the training which 
fitted her for her position. 

If fathers would only realiza how much the rounding 
out of both the character and education of their daugh- . 
ters depended on the relation they held to their fathers, 
the complaint of the narrowness of view and personal 
relations which women hold to affairs would disappear. 
Women who grow up entirely under a mother’s infiu- 
ence naturally view life from the feminine standpoint, 
having minds more fiited to comprehend details than 
to grasp entire situations. The very nature of a train- 
ing entirely under femiuine influence {s to bound the 
mental vision by the horizon of home fences, domestic, 
social, church, and inherited opinions. Of the vast world 
outside these walls a girl can only learn as she is brought 
in contact with it through the medium of an intelligent 
father or brother, unless circumstances force her to bat- 
tle with that same outside world in the breadeand.butter 
struggle. More women make wrecks of their lives 
because of the mistaken training that prevented a know]- 
edge of financial and economic conditions than from any 
other cause. 

Girls should be trained in these questions practically 
a8 well as theoretically. Train them to a knowledge of 
business both in materials and methods. A father en- 
gaged in shoe manufacturing trained his two daughters 
iu the management of his business, went abroad fur six — 
months, and returned to find nothing had suffered at 
their hands, and, as a reward, placed to their credit a 
sum of money that purchased a house for each when she 
married. Should he die, they could control his business 
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intelligently, at least till {t could be disposed of with 
pre fit. 

Girls could certainly be trained to accept their edu- 
cation as a fitting for the business of living. Even 
their accon p ishments shou!d minister to that end. The 
wisdom of this is displayed in the case of Miss Mary 
Tillinghast. Her father was a wealthy man, and in her 
education her artistic talent was recognized and trained. 
When the family fortune was lost, and death had de- 
prived the family of its head, Miss Tillinghast turned 
her talents to account, and so earnestly had she availed 


herself of her opportunities that success met her first 


efforts. Her work to-day is found in the finest man- 
sions in the country. Her design for the memorial win- 
dow in Grace Church was accepted over many competi- 
tors. 
Teach girls to meet the future possibilities with some 
training that is an equipment, and bring them up to 
know how to look at the broad questions of the day. 

They should be the companions of their fathers and 
brothers in thought, and their pupils where circum- 
etances force theory in place of practice. 


CHANGE WITHOUT MOVING. 


OW to furnish a room that {t may seem cool 
and comfortable is a subject very important to 
a housekeeper. Linen covers are objectional because so 
cold and dead in coloring, and so inartistic if striped in 
colors. Few, comparatively, can afford to change their 
furpiehing completely, and yet a room certainly requires 
different treatment in summer from what it receives in 
winter. The willow furniture now made so strongly 
- and artistically admits of a change of decoration that 
will alter a warm, cozy winter room into a cool, de- 
lightfal summer room Push and velvet cushions ex- 
changed for cretonne, or leave the furniture dressed only 
with pretty ribbon bows, will seemingly change the tem- 
perature of aroom. It pays to take a carp2t up and 
cover the floor with matting. It certainly is much 
easier to sweep, and is very much cooler. Matting is 
much improved if the boards are covered with corru- 
gated paper. Thin curtains replacing heavy ones is 
another change that can be made at little cost, and the 
substitution of light table-covers for heavy ones. If 
the family occupy a house the year round, it pays to 
make these changes. It is almost like a change of rest- 
dence, so different are the surroundings. 


A FEW HINTS TO SUMMER BOARDERS. 
By Norra. 


SOCIETY for the prevention of cruelty to sum- 

mer boarders is undoubtedly among the pos: 
The circular received from last 
summer’s resort announces ‘‘large additions, new 
grounds, increased facilities for boating, bathing, fish 
ing, or driving ;” but it does not announce, and it need 
not, since all of us know, that the additions are built of 
unseasoned timber ; that the windows and doors are as 
obstinate about opening and shutting as those of last 
year ; that the painted bureau has a freshly varnished 
surface and {ts drawers open corner-wise, if at all ; 
that the half-dozen nails representing increased closet 
facilities are rusty and half falling from their places ; 
and that the $5 per week additional charge for rooms 
in the ‘“‘new part” would more than pay for all the 
material used by the thrifty landlord. 

But until the society alluded to is formed, we shall 
continue to leave our comfortable city homes, with 
their refrigerators and awnings and general delights, to 
feed on melted butter, and sleep in heated western rooms, 
and walk in dusty country rosds, and get the full enjoy- 
ment of such living. 7 

The boarding-house plazz1, filled with a gay com- 
pany in delicate summer costumes, invariably deludes 
the newly arrived into the belief that such toilets must 
have been made in pleasant chambers, and that at last 
he h.8 found the ideal country home. 

But his anticipations are not realized. He finds the 
same plastered walls, the same faded rag carpet, the 
same red.stained four-poster, straw mattress, and seven- 
by-nine mirror that greeted him at a similar resort last 
season. In one of the dreariest of these summer homes, 
situated In the midst of such lovely scenery that no lover 
of nature could afford to pass it by, I saw, last summer, 
an especially unattractive room made into a bower of 
beauty. The materials were: some common lace 
curtains, brought from home, artistically draped width- 
wise over windows, doors, and mirrors; a quantity of 
delicate pink tissue paper; great clusters of prepared 
thistles ; and birch-bark and lichens gummed over every 
ugly surface which admitted of such covering. Some 
fantastic apple-tree boughs, hung with moss, were 
suspended in the corners, and two or three huge fungi 
furnished brackets for wood-treasures. ‘here were 
some German photographs, simply mounted, and books 
of course. On rainy mornings and cool evenings all 
the young ladies gathered in this delightful room, and 
wondered at its charm. 
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A very few ornaments or draperies from your third- 
story room at home will make a vast difference in your 
summer room. A fresh muelin cover for bureau and 
wash-table, and pincushion cover to match, transform 
the toflet appointments, and occupy very Ilitle space in 
the trunk ; while a paper of tacks, a handful of nails, 
and, over and above all, a hammer—for you cannot get 
one in the country house ; some one else always has {t— 
will make one quite an independent and envied indi- 
vidual. The farmer and his man are slaves of the cook, 
and while you are sent hither and yon for some one to 


put up the few nails, or fix the transom, you could have | 


performed the service yourself twice over. 

Books you will always take, and fancy-work ; 
especially do not forget to provide some simple work 
for the children when dul] weather drives them {ndoors 
and they find time hanging heavily on their hands. But 
do not, I beseech you, spend the long, bright mornings, 
when the sea fs dancing on the beach or the mountains 
beckon, in gossiping over embroidery in the hotel 
parlor, or reading trash which you would not tolerate 
at home. Our fickle climate grants us none too many 
sunny days; let the unnecessary work or sensational 
story be Jald aside, and spend the hours with the butter. 
cups and clover, or lie down in a daisy field and make 
friends with the inhabitants of the tiny green stem- 
forest which you have invaded. 

Don’t relate your whole history, or that of your 
family, to yoursummer friends. There are women who 
have related their adventures, summer after summer, by 
sea and mountain, adding a little each season, until 
they have created a fantastic romance which they them- 
selves would scarcely recognize if told by another. A 
silly woman {is always longing for the pause when she 
may put in her account of Susy’s graduation, or Tom’s 
latest adventure, or, sweetest morsel of all, her trials 
with cook and waitress. You can take a kindly and 
helpful interest in your fellow-boarders without pouring 
forth the deluge of your own affairs; and topics sug- 
gested by the season’s outing are far more refreshing 
and acceptable than the commonplace interests to which 
all must return too soon. 

One other item: Buy § bottle of ink, a supply of 
postage stamps, and a bottle of blacking when you first 
reach your destination, and, £ had almost added, adopt 
Josh Billings’ motto, ‘‘ Neither borry nor lend—espe. 
clally lend.” The general borrower of emall supplies 


‘| becomes a nuisance. Do without if you can; 


borrow only when you must. 


WHOLESOME SUMMER DRINKS. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


T this season of the year most natures seem to call 
for an acid ; at any rate, a cool and rofreshing 
beverage seldom comes amiss when the thermometer {s 
up ‘‘among the nineties,” and if the drink is not 
alcoholic, and is partaken of in moderation, {it is far less 
harmful than ice-water. A few recipes for well people, 
and a few for the sick, may give satisfaction to some 
and prevent others from taking something stronger ; 
may enable them to ‘‘ keep on the safe side of the 
hedge.” The cost of the materials is trifilng, and 
materfamilias will find them al] easily made, with but 
little time and trouble. 


LEMON ADE 


is a very healthful drink, cold in summer and hot in 
cold weather. Everybody is supposed to know how to 
make it, but it is a great improvement to add ripe straw- 
berries, mashed, or grated pineapple. Lemons are not 
always to be had, but excellent lemonade can be made 
from the sirup which will keep indefinitely, and {fs 
made in this way : Boil together two pounds of sugar 
and one quart of water till clear; then add one ounce 
of citric acid and one spoonful of essence of lemon. 
Bottle it when cold. Toserve, add one spoonful of the 
sirup to one glass of water, adding more sugar if 
desired. 
CREAM SODA. 

Boil together one and a quarter pounds of sugar, the 
juice of one lemon, one ounce of tartaric acid, and a 
pint and a half of water—two minutes. When cold, 
add the whites of two eggs beaten to a atiff froth, one 
large spoonful of flour blended in half a cup of cold 
water, and three spoonfuls of essence of wintergreen or 
sarsaparilla. To serve, put two spoonfuls of this cream 
into three-quarters of a glass of cold water, add one- 
quarter teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and stir till it 
effervesces. This is very delicious and healthful, and 


the cost of the materials {s not over twenty-five cents, 


making two large bottles of the cream. 
| SPRUCE BEER. 

Materials required: one pailful of warm water, one 
quart of molasses, one cake of compressed yeast (or 
one cup of good ‘‘ home-made yeast’’), one spoonful of 
essence of spruce, one teaspoonful of essence of sassafras, 
one spoonful of ground ginger. Mix the ginger and 
molasses and pour the water over it, boiling hot. When 


| 
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milk-warm put in the essences and yeast, and bottle the 
next morning. Fasten the corks securely, and keep in 
& cool place. 


GINGER BEER. 


Mix thoroughly two pounds of sugar, one-half cake 
compressed yeast, one spoonful each of ground ginger 
and cinnamon, and one teaspoonful of ground cloves. 
Into these stir, very gradually, ten quarts of warm 
water. Stand inthe sun for half a day, and bottle. Fit 
for use in twenty-four hours. Should be kept in a cool 
place. 

Pour three pints of boiling water over three pounds 
of loaf sugar; add one pint of molasses, one quarter 
pound of tartaric acid, and one spoonful of essence of 
eassafras. Bottle it, and serve with carbonate of soda, 
the same as cream soda given above. 


STRAWBERRY OR RASPBERRY ACID. 


Pour one quart of good cider vinegar over three quarts 
of fresh berries ; allow to stand twenty-four hours, then 
strain off the liquor, and pour it over three fresh quarts 
more of berries ; stand for twenty-four hours more, and 
strain. Now add a full pint of sugar to each pint of 
juice; boil slowly ten minutes, skimming off the im. 
purities that rise. Bottle when cold. Fora drink, add 
two or three spoonfuls of the vinegar to a glass of cold 
water. A most acceptable, wholesome, and refreshing 
draught: in a warm day. 

BLACKBERRY CORDIAL 


To two quarts of blackberries put one pound and a 
half of sugar, one ounce of allspice, one half ounce of 
cinnamon, one-quarter ounce of cloves (all ground), and 
one grated nutmeg. Boil all together slowly for ten 
minutes ; when cool add one pint of brandy, and cork 
tightly. A most effective remedy in summer ailments. 


KOUMISS. 


This somewhat celebrated preparation is very grateful 
to the invalid, and the delicate stomach will often retain 
it while it rejectsevery other liquid. Some think it can 
only be procured at the druggists, and that the making 
of it is quite a mystery ; but the modus operandi is just 
this : To three pints of sweet milk add three spoonfuls of 
sugar and one-half cake of compressed yeast dissolved 
in half a cup of milk. Sst in a warm place, covered, 
until it ferments, the bubbles rising all over the top; it 
will require several hours. Then stir the mixture well 
for three minutes, and bottle it, securing the corks. It 
should be kept on Ice, and used immediately after being 
opened, as {t soon spolls on exposure to the air. It is fit 
to drink after two days, but is better after it has been 
made a week. 

SARSAPARILLA SIRUP. 

Boil half a pound of Spanish sarsaparilla in ten 
quarts of water till reduced to four. Add eight pounds 
of sugar and five ounces of tartaric acid ; mix, boll three 
minutes, and bottle. Add two spoonfuls of sirup toa 
giass of ice-water, add a little soda, and drink while 
foaming. 


A HEALTHFUL MORNING GLASS. 


ARIOUS opinions are held as to the healthfulness 
of drinking water in the morning before eating. 
Dr. Leuf, a German scientist, says : 


_“ When water is taken into the full or partly full stomach, 
it does not mingle with the food, as we are generally taucht, 
but passes along quickly between the food and the lesser 
curvature, toward the pylorus, through which it passes into 
the intestine. The secretion of mucus by the lining mem- 
brane is constant, and during the night a considerable 
amount accumulates in the stomach ; some of its liquid 
portion is absorbed, and that which remains is thick and 
tenacious. If food is taken into the stomach when in this 
condition, it becomes coated with this mucus, and the 
secretion of the gastric jaice and its action are delayed. 
These facts show the value of a goblet of water before 
breakfast. Tnis washes ent the tenacious mucus, and 
stimulates the gastric glands to secretion. In old or feeble 
persons water should not be taken cold, but it may be with 
great advantage then taken warm or hot. This removal of 
the accumulated mucus from the stomach is probably one 
of he reasons why taking soup at the beginning of a meal 
has always been found so beneficial.”’ 


Home-MaveE Mosic 8tanp —A writer to the Brook- 
lyn ‘‘ Esgle” suggests the following: 

‘A rack for music or pictures can be made very orna- 
mental in the following manner: Get an ordinary saw-buck, 
make it perfectly smooth, and then ebonize or gild it. Pat 
on the ebonizing material, which comes in liquid form, with 
a brush, and then rub smooth with a piece of coarse 
flannel. ‘Two coats treated in this manner will give it a 
beautiful finish. A piece of pasteboard is folded together 
and cut to fit in the top, and this is covered on one sie 
with satin and on the other with plush ; the edge of each 
end is turned in and overhanded together, and plush co b 
sewed on the edge. Tack itin place. Broad satin ribbong 
tied in a bow on each side where the pieces of wood cross 
and small casters are fastened on the legs, so it can de 
moved about the room easily. GA 
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OUR FIRST PET DEER. 
By Grorce E. 


HEN I was about twelve years old, father and 

mother lived in a large, old-fashioned farm- 

house, situated a long distance from the city, in a beau- 

tiful part of the country. The vine-clad hills, down 

which small streams of water wound, inclosed us in on 

every side, and less than a mile off the tall peak of a 
mountain rose up nearly to the sky. 

The farm-land which belonged to our place was not 
all under cultivation, and dense shades of forest were 
close to our back door. Game both large and small fre- 
quented these woods, where they were seldom disturbed 
by any human being, but were allowed to roam about 
at liberty. Father was not a huntsman, and he would 
never permit his friends, when visiting him, to kill the 
poor, half-tame creatures which made the woods near 
the farmhouse their home. The sound of a gun, I 
think, was never heard within half a mile of the woods 
while father owned the place; and, asa result of this, 
the wild creatures soon became so tame and gentle that 
they approached close to our house in the dead of winter, 
when food was scarce, and seemed to plead for some- 
thing to eat with their soft, hazel eyes. 

My brother Jim and I would watch them from the 
porch, and try to coax them closer with soft, gentle 
words, Our great ambition was to pat the head of one 
of the sleek-looking deer, and have him for a playmate, 
just as we had Toweer, the dog. But the deer were the 
wildest creatures of the forest, and it was seldom that 
one of them approached nearer than three hundred 
yards to the house. The rabbits and squirrels would 
even run up on the stoop and under the rose-bushes, and 
make themselves so familiar that they seemed more like 
pet kittens than wild creatures. But the deer were very 
different. 

These creatures are so shy that the very scent of a 
human being is often sufficient to make them run away 
with fear and seek the deepest recesses in the forest for 
a hiding-place. When I think of it, it seems strange 
that they did not show more dread of our presence on 
the farm, and shun our society altogether. But I attrib- 
ute ft more to father’s kindness to the dumb creatures 
than to any othercause. He would place food regularly 
for them near the edge of the forest, where they could 
eat it without coming entirely out of their natural 
hiding-place. In the winter time several of the pretty 
animals could be seen near their feeding-place, darting 
about gracefully over the snow, and making themselves 
at home as much as if they were thousands of miles 
from any habitation. It was a sight, just before sunset 
ona clear, cold, wintry day, to make a sportsman’s heart 
leap with joy. A well-directed shot from the doorway 
of the house could have killed any one of the playful 
creatures before it had time to get away. 

The game in the woods several miles to the south of 
us was being slaughtered every season at an astonishing 
rate. Huntsmen from the city came out in parties, ac- 
companied by their dogs, and scoured the woods for 
weeks at a time, carrying back with them as trophies 
the tails of more than a dozen foxes and squirrels, and 
probably the hide of several deer. The country round 
us soon became notorious among the hunters, and every 
year the number of sportemen increased. 

Father, with his sensitive feelings concerning the wild 
animals, naturally felt considerably exasperated at this, 
and he placed signs in all prominent places round his 
farm, warning all trespassers off the land under penalty 
of the law. So strictly did he enforce the right which 
the law gave him that the guides and trappers in the 
vicinity made it their first duty to warn a stranger from 
the city not to chase the game further than the edge of 
the forest. 

The wild animals seemed to take the hint, too, and 
they flocked into the protected woods in great numbers. 
It was the place of refuge for them, and it did not take 
them long to understand the fact. Many were the times 
when the hunters had cause to use strong language 
against father, as they saw their game leap over the 
boundary line which separated the lower country from 
his farm ; but a wholesome fear of the law prevented 
them from pursuing the game further. 

One season the hunters were so numerous in the 
country that a continual firing in one direction or 
another seemed to be kept up all day. The deer in the 
forest heard the noise, as well, and they became more 
shy and nervous than ever before. It was with diffi- 
culty that even father could approach within calling 
distance of them, and it was only under cover of the 
night that they would venture forth from the forest to 
eat the food which he set out for them. This fact 
worried him consideralLly, and he kept up a ceaseless 
watch round his farm to see that none of the hunters 
attempted to hunt in his forest. 

One day he returned from one of these journeys on 


the opposite side of the farm, all tired and worn out. 
He had just hitched his horse to a post, and was fan- 
ning himself with his hat, when the deep baying of a 
hound broke out startlingly upon the air. It sounded 
but a short distance off, and seemed to be coming 
directly toward the house. 

Father rose quickly from his seat, and walted anx- 
fously for further developments. That any one had the 
audacity to ride straight toward his farmhouse in pur 
suit of the game did not seem possible to him. Yet the 
baying hound was evidently approaching the house, 
and would be in the clearing in another five minutes. 

Suddenly a crash of the underbrush in the forest 
could be heard, and the next moment several deer leaped 
out into the clearing, and bounded up the opposite hill. 
Like the wind they were out of sight. Then all was 
still for several minutes, 

Once more came the crashing of some animal through 
the ,forest. This time it was not so loud, intimating 
that a smaller animal was seeking safety from the pur- 
suing hound. Father had his rifle in his hands, ready 
to shoot the hound, if necessary. He valued the lives 
of his ret deer higher than that of a murderous dog, 
whose only good in the world seemed to be to make 
sport for its master. 

When the pursued creatures finally reached the clear- 
ing, and leaped forth, it was a sight such as to make 
any heart melt with pity. A handsome doe, followed 
by a small fawn, whose slight strength was rapidly giv- 
ing out, stood trembling before us. The eyes of the 
mother were dilated with fear, more, I thought, for its 
young one than for itself. The little fawn looked up 
pleadingly at its mother. as much as to ask if {it could 
not lie down and rest. The mother, in turn, looked at 
us for a moment, and seemed to plead for safety. 

There seemed to be a mutual recognition between 
father and the helpless creature. The two had doubt- 
less seen each other many times before, but never at 
such close range. The doe hesitated only for a moment. 
With a bound or two it was close to our side, with the 
little fawn tottering feebiy at its side. A few yards 
from us it stopped again, and father, dropping his rifle, 
approached the two motionless creatures. The mother 
leaped back a step or two, but the fawn quietly rolled 
on the grass, exhausted. 

With a gentle stroke of his hand father smoothed 
back the soft hair of the small creature, who did not 
seem to object to his attention. There was another 
moment of hesitation on the part of the mother, as if 
she were debating within herself the advisability of 
leaving her young in the careof father. The deep bay 
ings of the hound startled her from her reverie, and she 
turned her head toward the opposite hills, and gave a 
few leaps forward. 

Her motherly love was strongly manifest in all her 
actions ; for she stopped short a third time, and turned 
around to look at us. The fawn was still lying calmly 
on the grass, looking wistfully toward its mother, but 
apparently too weak to follow. Father was gently strok- 
ing its hair, and trying to show the doe in every poasi- 
ble way that he would protect the little creature for it. 

The doe took the hint and seemed satisfied. The next 
moment it was bounding up the hill with the swiftness 
of the wind, while the fawn, with a pleading look at us, 
dropped its head on the grass. 

When the pursuing hound burst forth from the forest, 
I held the little trembling creature in my arms, while 
father took up his rifle again, and prepared himself to 
defend it. With nose close to the ground the fierce dog 
rushed toward us, until he caught sight of father’s rifle 
pointed at its head. The aight of the fawn spurred him 
on, but the fear of the deadly weapon, which he had 
doubtless learned the nature of long before, stopped him 
when within a few feet of us. 

Father told the hound to charge, which he did aftera 
reluctant look at his victim. Then, fasteninga chain to 
the collar which he wore, he took the bafiied creature to 
a tree, where he was securely chained. 

The hound proved to be merely one of a pack, from 
which he had become lost in the chase. The hunters 
had not ventured on father’s ground, and the whole dis- 
turbance had been caused by the one stray dog. The 
owners of the canine never had the courage to call for 
their property, and so father kept the hound for his 
own use, and, in time, trained him so that he would not 
attempt to chase the deer when loosed. 

That night Jim and I had our ambition realized. We 
had a pet fawn whose back we could stroke at pleasure, 
and who seemed delighted to feed out of our hands. 
There were various schemes proposed by us as to what 
we should name our pet and where we should keep it. 
But father tumbled them all to the ground when he 
said that he expected the mother of the little creature to 
call for it in the morning, and that he would be, in 
honor bound, compelled to give the animal up to its 
rightful owner. It was disappointing to us, but we were 
made to see the force of father’s arguments, and so did 
not make any further protests against them. | 

The fawn was a pretty little creature, with hair as 


| smooth and sleek as that on a lady’s head. It wasofa' 
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light-brown coior, spotted over with the purest patches 
of white and gray. Its eyes were so soft and pleading 
that they seemed to be the windows of a human soul.- 

The next morning did see the return of the doe. We 
were at breakfast, with the little fawn lapping its milk 
from a pan near the stove, when Jim startled us all by 
& sudden exclamation of surprise. 

‘* There she is! There she is now ! 
waiting for the fawn.” 

We al]! turned to see the cause of Jim’s sudden sur- 
prise. Right in front of the house, standing under- 
neath a huge chestnut tree, was the doe and mother of 
our little pet. She was looking wistfully at us, as much 
as to say that she was now ready to receive her charge 
from us again. Back of her, but nearer to the edge of 
the forast, stood her mate, apparently in considerable 
doubt about the issue of the doe’s mission. | 

The fawn had not yet seen its mother, but was quietly 
lapping its milk, as if unconscious of anything else in 
the world. I took the little creature in my arms, and 
went to the door with it where it could see its mother. 
A joyful recognition was almost simultaneously made 
between the two, and the next moment the mother was 
licking the fawn’s fur lovingly. The fawn returned 
the token of love by leaping about on the grass, and 
starting toward the house again with every sign of 
affection. 

The mother manifested her pleasure in as open a 
manner. She played and frolicked with the little one 
for several minutes, and then looked at us with her 
great hazel eyes, thanking us for our kindness. The 
two soon after trotted off together, and disappeared in 
the forest. i 

We had named the fawn Pet, and, although we were 
able to pet the little creature only once in a great while, 
we always spoke of it as one of our own friends. We 
lived on the farm until the little creature grew up, and, 
before we left, she brought another little fawn to us, 
her own, which she exhibited to us with all the signs of 
motherly affection. 


See, papa, she Is 


ROOTS OF GHOST STORIES. 


OW we shiver over ghost stories! We are filled 

with fear which we are afraid to acknowledge, 

and avoid the place where the ghost wanders by day 
and night. 

Not many years ago, in New York, a house in one of 
the lower wards of the city was sald to be haunted. No 
cne would live in the house; the neighbors looked at it 
in horror. Years passed, and at last the mystery was 
solved. The house was the resort of thieves, who, by 
certain manipulations, produced the noises, and ty burn- 
ing different colored lights the sights, that were attributed | 
to ghosts. A recent issue of the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” 
contains what might have proved an interesting ghost 
story if some one had not had the courage to Investigate 
thoroughly before attributing the pecullar incident to 
ghosts : | 
_ “The farmers throughont this region hang lond-sounding 
bells on high posts near their houses to be used as dinner 
signals, to summon aid in case of fire on the premises, orto 
give other signals to their neighbors. J. H. Davidson, a 
farmer living near here, has a big bell on a twelve-foot post. 
He also has a shepherd dog named Jim. Jim is forced to 
sleep out-of-doors, and in cold weather he does not relish it. 
A rope hangs down from Davidson’s bell, so that it can be 
easily reached. Friday night was a very cold one and also 
a bright one. Somewhere about midnight Davidson was 
awakened by the ringing of his big bell. He jumped ont of 
bed and ran down to the kitchen door and opened it to look 
out and see what thematter was. The bell, post, and rope 
were plainly visible, but nothing else could be seen near 
them. Jim, the dog, came into the kitchen when the door 
opened, and lay down by the stove. Father Davidson was 
puzzled. He was sure that the dog would have made an 
outcry if any one had come on the grounds. The ringing of 
the bell was a mystery. Davidson made the dog go ont-of- 
doors, and then went back to bed. He had just got nicely 
tucked in under the covers when the sound of the bell ring- 
ing three times, loudly and unmistakably, was heard again. 
Davidson sprang out of bed and hurried downstairs again. 
No one was to be seen. The dog again came in the house 
andday down by the stove. If others in the house hadn’t 
heard the bell the farmer would have thought he must be 
mistaken. No one in the house is superstitions, but this 
mysterious ringing of the bell by unseen hands made them 
all feel uncomfortable. The family sat up for an hour 
watching out of windows, but no one came toringthe bell. | 
The dog was turned outdoors again, and the family went 
back to bed. Quiet had hardly been restored in the house ~ 
when the sharp clang of the bell rang out once more. There 
was @ general stampede of the family downstairs again. 
This time alarm and uneasiness was depicted on every face. 
Farmer Davidson dressed himself, went out and made a 
thorongh search of the premises, and returned as much 
mystified and more disturbed than before. The dog Jim 
came back in the house with him. It was agreed that no 
human being could be responsible for the ringing of the 
bell, for if such were the case the dog would have barked. 
Jim was driven from the house again and the family went 
back upstairs, but not to bed. They sat by windows and 
looked out upon the bell-post with unquestionable awe. Ag 


they looked they saw the dog Jim trot deliberately from the 
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house fo the bell-post. He raised up on his hind feet, seized 
the bell-rope in his teeth, and gave it three or four vigorous 
jerks. The bell rang, and the mystery was solved. Jim had 
made up his mind that he wanted to sleep in the house that 
cold night. He was let in at once, and the family went to 
sleep.” 


A GLIMPSE AT MADAGASCAR. 


By Epxonp B. UNDERWOOD. 


T was my fortune early in the year 1834 to spend 
few days in Madagascar. 
Shortly before Christmas we had left the city of 
Batavis, in the island of Java, steamed out through the 
straits of Sunda, which were still thickly covered with 


scum, ashes, pumice-stone, and the general délris of the | 


recent terrible upheaval from Krakatoa, and shaped our 
course for Madagascar. Under the favoring influence 
of the southeast trade winds we had a pleasant but 
monotonous run across the Indian Ocean, lasting nearly 
a month before we came to anchor off the town of Tams- 
tave, which is the principal seaport on the eastern side 
of the Island. 

The Hovas are the ruling tribe of Madagascar, and 
at this time were at war with France, which power has 
for years been desirous of obtaining a slice of the island, 
but which as yet has not been able to gain the desired 
foothold. At this time a body of French troops held 
the town of Tamatave, and a fleet of six or elght ships 
were at anchorin the harbor. Frequently during the 
day one of these last would throw a shell screaming into 
the woods back of the tow2, where the Hova troops 

were supposed to be massed. 

Shortly after we came to anchor we met with our first 
disappointment. An officer from the French fiag-ship 
came on board, and we soon found that, though we had 
no sickness of any kind among us and had been at sea 
for nearly a month, we,wou'd have to remain in quar: 
antine for three days. This was a severe blow to peo- 
ple who had been at sea for weeks, and who were 
sick and tired of salt meat, beans, canned vegetables, 
etc. However, there was no escape for us. Fortunately 
our consul was allowed to send off to us our letters and 
papers, which tended to lessen somewhat the gloom of 
our situation. After patiently serving out our quaran- 
tine, imagine our disgust, on recelving a copy of the 
French admiral’s regulations, to find that any of us 
could visit the town, but it would have to beina French 
boat, as no others were allowed toland. As a result 
not a soul went ashore here, but our consul came off two 
or three times, and was kind enough to send us a present 
of fresh beef, fruit, and vegetables. 

Az our captain had orders to communicate with some 
of the Hova authorities, we only remained at Tamatave 
a couple of days after our quarantine had expired, and 
then proceeded to sieseaiasins about a hundred miles 
farther north. 

Fenerlyo contains sepetiiien like 2,500 people, and 
the foreign population amounts to about a dozen. Two 
of this number, Mr.’ / Frye—whose father was an Ameri- 


can—and Mr. Bayliss, an Englishman, were very polite | 


tous. It being my turn for duty, I was the first to go 
ashore, which I did for the purpose of carrying the cap- 
tain’s compliments to the Governor. I had a very 
curious and unusual time of it. Our ship was the first 
American man-of-war ever at the place, and the natives 
did not know just how to regard us. They had never 
seen any but English ships of war, which at that station 
were painted white, and French, which were painted 
black. A French ship had recently come up from 
Tamatave and bombarded the town, and as the color of 
our ship was black, there was apparently reason for the 
general feeling of alarm which pervaded the place. 
However, as soon as they made out our fiag, Messrs. 
Frye and Bayliss hastened to reassure the natives ; and It 
was high time, for some of them had already started for 
the interior. When I landed I found a guard of thirty 
‘men and three officers drawn up to receive me. Messrs. 
‘Frye and Bayliss introduced themselves, and the former 
courteously volunteered to act as interpreter, a function- 
ary which, by the way, was vitally necessary to me. 
The Governor lived two miles from town. Mr. Frye 
and myself got into chairs each carried on the shoulders 
‘of four natives, the officers doing the same, each having 
first handed his sword to a small boyto carry! The 
drum struck up a lively tune, and, preceded by the 
body-guard, we accomplished the hot journey out to the 
fort where the Governor lived., Here we found sixty 
soldiers in line, who were drilled for our benefit, after 
which we were ushered into a commodious room, the 
sides of which were covered with straw mats. Here our 
interview with the Governor, which was quite impress- 
ive, took place. He was a young man, and seemed very 
intelligent. Sitting at the head of a long table, on each 
side of which were placed five of his officers, Mr. Frye 
and myself occupied the end opposite him. On some 
rough benches in the background were seated seven or 
eight Betsl Masaraka chiefs, who appeared to be intensely 
interested im all that was going on Toe Beal 
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own the land along this coast, but have been conquered 
by the Hovas, and are tributary to them in every way. 
We had our talk. I delivered to the Governor the cap- 
tain’s message, which was that our visit was essentially 
a friendly one, and that he would be glad to fire a na- 
tional salute to their flag, provided it could be returned. 
I also’arranged an interview for the captain, to take place 
upon'the following day. Then—after a little unofficial 
conversation—as a token of good-fellowsbip and friend- 
liness, we drank some vile native stuff with the Gov- 
ernor, and made our exit, the troops escorting us baek to 
town. 

The private soldiers wore breech-cloths, and a few of 
them were also the proud possessors of hats. They 
were armed with a motley variety of weapons—shot- 
guns, flint locks, and a fewold Remingtons. Some had 
bayonets, others none. A number were armed with the 
long assegat, or native spear, and circular cowhide 
shield. The Governor was a handsome man, light 
brown in color, with straight, dark hair and regular 
features. His manners were very pleasing. He 
wore well-fitting European clothes of good mate 
rial. The other officers also wore European gar- 
ments, but they were unique in fit and color. Some 
had on cocked hats decorated with gaudy feathers. 
Their main idea of tactics evidently was to shout out 
their orders as loudly as possible. I was surprised to 
find that the words of command used were the proper 
English ones, and Mr. Frye explained that the Hova 
military had been instructed for years by an old Eng. 
lish drill-sergeant. These officers gave the propar Eng- 
lish commands, but knew nothing further of our lan- 
guage. I noticed that one of the private soldiers was 
accompanied by a dog, tied by a short string to one end 
of a long stick, the other end of which the man held in 
his hand. I presume that the animal was a vicious one, 
and that he was thus secured so that he could not spring 
in upon his master and injure him. But where else in 
the world would a soldier in ranks be allowed to drag 
his dog around after him ? 

The next day the captain and four other officers called 
on the Governor, and were received in the same way, 
except that they were honored with a few extra cere- 
monies. According to the Hova custom, after the cap- 
tain’s visit a beef was killed and sent off to the ship, as 
a present from the Queen, in return for which civil- 
ity the captain sent the Governor a bale of ship’s flannel, 
containing thirty- -five yards, which was gratefully ac 
cepted. 

The people of the town lived in straw huts, the straw 
being wound around posts driven into the ground. 
Beef was two cents a pound ; chickens were ten cents 
each, and ducks twenty-five. Bananas, oranges, and 
lemons were plentiful and very cheap. 

After a three days’ visit we reluctantly left for Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Colony, having thoroughly enjoyed our 
brief glimpse of the far-away island of Madagascar. 


THE “HOOSIER CAT.” 


By ELLER BERTHA BRADLEY. 


"'N all the wealth of Beecherlana which has been pub- 
lished in the last few weeks, I cannot discover that 
any one has revived the story of the ‘‘ Hoosier Cat.” 
Yet few incidents of Mr. Beecher’s life better {illustrate 
the great-heartedness which made him so widely loved. 
The story, as I remember it, was this : 


A boy in Indiana had a pet cat. His family was 
poor, and was about to movefurther West. He begged 
in vain for permission to take his cat. The parental 
decree was positive ; the cat could not go. The boy’s 
heart was sore at the thought of losing his pet, and 
especially of leaving her homeless. None of the nelgh- 
bors wanted her, but he resolved to find her a home, 
and set about the task with a determination and knowl- 
edge of character that augured well for his future suc- 
cess in life. There was one man that he was sure would 
shelter and care for his pussy, for did he not love all 
animals, and was he not always kind to children? So 
he astonished his mother with the question : 

** As I cannot take putsy with me, mayn’t I send her 
to Mr. Beecher ?” 

‘* Send her to Mr. Beecher !” cried the mother. ‘‘ How 
much do you think it would cost? I cannot pay the 
expressage op a cat from Indiana to New York.” 

But the boy, nothing daunted, answered : 

guess Mr. Beecher would not paying the 
expressage, May I write and ask him?” And the 
mother said he might. 

So the letter was written, telling in boyish fashion of 
his love for his cat, his grief at parting with her and 
fear that she would suffer want, and asking if Mr. 
Beecher wouldn’t please take her, and take care of her, 
and pay the expressage on her too, as his mamma was 
poor and he hadn’t any money. 

Uncle Sam took the letter, and in due time delivered 
it to the great preacher {n the East. 


| Can we not imagine thé texder amile and the glisten- | 


ing eye with which he read it, and the promptness with 
which he penned the answer ? Would that 1 couldglve 
you the exact words of the letter! The following is its 
substance : 

‘‘IT am glad there is a boy-in Indiana who thinks 
enough of his cat to take so much trouble to provide it 
& home, and I hope he will always be as kind to all 
dumb and helpless creatures. 

“‘ Certainly, I will take pussy, and will not begrudge 
to pay the expressage. Box her up carefully, leaving 
plenty of openings for air, and not forgetting to put in 
food for the journey. Direct the box to me, and ship 
lt by the nearest express. I will write you when it 
arrives,” 

So pussy was duly incased, directed to the Rev. 
H. W. Beecher, Peekskill, N. Y., and started upon 
her jouraey. How many tears her young master shed 
at the parting we may nct ask, but doubtless his grief 
was assuaged by the knowledge that his loss was pussy’s 
gain. 

The story quickly took wing, and she recelved royal 
care as she passed from the hand of one express agent 
to another, in traveling eastward. At last she reached 
Peekskill, and, the news of her approach having pre- 
ceded her, a grand deputation of Peekskill boys awaited 
her arrival at the depot, and escorted the express wagon 
in which she was rattled up the hill. 

Mr. Beecher was summoned to receive his C. O. D. 
package of cat, and, the box being opened in the pres- 
ence of the assembled family, pussy was released from 
her long confinement. But, alas! for her peace of 
mind. As she stepped out of the box, and looked won- 
deringly upon her new surroundings, a little dog charged 
upon her with a loud bark and hunted her up a tree. 

What a welcome for a cat that had come all the way 
from Indiana! What conduct for Mr. Beecher’s dog | 
Can it be that he had imbibed so little of the spirit of 
his master, or did he merely too loudly express the cor- 
dlality of his welcome? However that may have been, 
the result wasthesame. The cat was up thetree. The 
dog was barking at Its foot. It was easy to call off the 
dog. It was not easy to call down the cat, for she was 
wild with terror at thestrange faces and nolsy welcome. 
All blandishments fafled. In vain her host called, 
‘Pussy, pussy! good pussy! nice pussy! pretty 
pussy |” In vain her hostess plied her with tempting 
tidbits from the pantry. Pussy was aloft, and pussy 
stayed there. 

What was to be done? If left to herself she would 
doubtless come down in time, and as doubtless would 
run away and never be seen again. Why save a cat 
from vagabondage in Indiana to allow her to become a 


tramp in Peekskill! Something must be done. But 
what ? 

At last there came a suggestion. 

**Climb the tree and bring her down.” 

Good advice, but hard to execute. Who should 


undertake the task ! Not, surely, any of the women of 
the household, nor yet the Rev. Dominie; climbing 
trees was not as easy to him as soaring to mountain 
heights of oratory. 

A council was held, and a messenger dispatched for 
the farmer ; Mr. Turner was,I think, hisname. He of 
the mighty !imb and brawny arm came responsive to 
the call. Thetree was scaled. The cat was caight and 
duly handed to her new master. ‘‘ A very nice gray 
and white cat” he pronounced her, and forthwith 
dubbed her the ‘‘ Hoosier cat.” 

Happily, she was a sensible cat as well as a handsome 
one, and, appreciating the kindness which was lavished 
upon her, made friends with the other cats, and settled 
down to enjoy life in her new home. 

True to his word, Mr. Beecher wrote the little West- 
ern boy a most characteristic account of her arrival and 
reception. If the boy is living now, doubtless the letter 
is one of his cherished treasures. 

So endeth the story of the ‘‘ Hooaler cat.” 


CHARLIE’S TASTE. 


. GENTLEMAN living in Brooklyn owns a horse 

who eats eggs. Some hens have formed the habit 

of laying their eggs in Charlie’s stall. He is very care- 

ful not to disturb them. As soon as they leave the nest, 

however, he pokes about with his nose until he finds 

the egg, and then eats it with evident enjoyment. His 
Owner says : 


‘* He has grown fat and sleek on them. Whenever I find 
@ hen on the nest and drive it off to get the egg, he eyes 
me very indignantly, and tries to get it away from me. He 
will not bite, but pokes his nose in my hand, whinnies, and 
almost asks metogivetheegguptohim. Sometimes, when 
he has a very imploring look in his eyes, I give him the egg, 
but as a general thing I do not, for I want to break him of 
the habit. I do not know how he contracted the taste. It 
is amusing to watch how tenderly he guards the hens while 
they are laying. It would not be well for a stranger to 
interfere with them at such times. The hens seem to appre- 
ciate his protection, and appear to feel perfectly safe from 
intrusion when he is near by.”’ 


| 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


EROD the Great. the second -on of Antipater, an 
Idumean, was the Jast king of the Jews. He 
was arpinted precurator of Judea by Juilus 
nc 47 and subsequently received the titie of King 
from the R-man Senate A cuoning adventurer an 
unscrupulous self-sec ker, a relentiess despot, {t is doubt 
ful whether a worse king ever sat on the throne of 8 
suffering people. He was made governor of Galtlee 
by his father at a very early age, and demonstrated 
his energy and ccurage by his successful campaign 
sgainst the brigan s who infested its northera mount 
ains Perceiving the growing power of Rome, he se- 
cured its favor by oppressive taxation at the cost«f 
hie own people; was summoned to trial before the San- 
hedr'm. and escaped the penalties justly {ncurred by 
hie oppressions only by overawing the tribunal ; courted 
sveces fully the favor of the Roman rulers; with the 
craftiness of a wily politician succeeded {in securing 
the favor and patronage, in succession, of C sastus, of 
Antony, and of Cw-ar; upon the fa!l of esch patron 
transferred his alice glance, with unblushing assurance 
to his successor. A timeserver at home as well as 
abroad, all religions were «qually accepted by bim as s 
means of secniog popular favor. He retu'lt the Tem 
ple at Jcrusalem for the Jews ; he constructed another 
on Mount Ger'z'm for the Samaritans ; he established 
a heathen worsbip at Cmsarea for the Romans. His 
jealoury of real or fancied rivals increased with his 
ircreasing p wer. A terrible distemper, which finally 
brought his wre'ched life to a yet more wretched end 
ageravated the asperities of his temper. Every one 
seemed to his jealous disposition to be conspiring 
ag-inst his throne. Ia successfon, his wife’s grand 
father, his wife herself, and three of his own sons were 
slain by his command—sacrifices to his insane susp! 
clons. His blo dthirsiiness, eepectally in the latter daye 
of his reign. is i\lustrated strikingly by an order which 
he fssued for the executi n of the nobles whom he had 
called about bim in bis last moments, that he might 
assure universal mourning at his death.* 

Such a monarch could il] bro kK a rival king of the 
J-ws. It was like his crafty methods to ask the wise 
men to report to him where they found Jesus, that he 
might also come and wership him; it was like his 
bloodthirsty methods, when they departed by another 
way without adviring him to issue an order for the 
destruction of all the male children of Bethlehem under 
two years of age, to make sure of the summary de- 
struction of one whom he supposed to be a dangerous 
rival not, indeed, to himself, but to that Herodian dy 
nasty which it was his ambition to fi-uad But hfe 
violence as well as his craft was defeated by the provi- 
dence of Gd. B-fore tbe order had been given, Joseph 
had fied with the infant J seus into Ezypt, which was 
at tbat time a R man province much inhabited by Jews 
and whol'y independent of Herod. The king’s death 
soon folic wed ; and Jesus, a child not over three years 
of age. was brought bsck by bis parents to their G -It- 
lean home, to grow up in N zureth, studying at the 
syragevue school, and work ny at bis father’s berch. 

Questions. Some questions will inevitably be sug 
gesicd ty this lesson to the more thoughtful and in- 
quiring minds 

1 Is the account of the maesacre of the infant chil- 
dren credible ? History gives no other acc unt of It; 
but B-thlehem was a sma!l village; the nrunber of 
children would not have been great ; there was no such 
regard for life in that sge as exists in our own day ; 
the murder of little children was terribly co: mon cent 
urfes Jater. in the religious wars in France and the 
Netherlands; such a wholesale massacre is quite in 
accord with all that we koow of Herod’s character ; 
and, occurring in a minor province tn R>me, it was not 
an event which would have attracted the attentfon or 
been deemed especially worthy the mention of Roman 
historians. 

2 We have in this account references to four dreams 
Firat, God warns the wise men {n 8 dream ; then he tells 
Joseph in a dream to fi e into Egypt; then he sppears 
to bim again in a dream and calls him out of E -ypt ; 
and finally he warns Joseph in another dream not to go 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 10, 1887 —Matt. 
iL, 18-28 

The lessons in Matthew traverse a ground on which I have 
written heretofore, both In the Il)ustrated Commentary on the 
Goepels” and in the “ Life «of Christ.” It ts impossible to write 
again on these tc pics without repeating in eubstance mach 
which I bave beretofore said in those publications To avoid 
continuous allusions I shal! quote from them without givirg 
reference, except when it is neceesarv to indicate to 7 
dent where he may get fuller information. 

Geikie's * Life of Christ" contains an admirable 
ieal sketch of this man, though too favorable a portraiture of 
his character. 


into Judea again’ Are we, then, to consider it tuper- 
stitious to believe in dreams or skeptical to disbelieve in 
them ? 

The real cause of dreams is but little understood. 
There are two common explanations : one that mental 
operations going on in the day, or impressions pro 
duced during the day, are repeated fn new and strange 
forms end combinations ; the other, that they only +c- 
company half waking sta‘es, when a part of the facul- 
ties are awske and the others are still sleeping There 
explain many dreams, but not all; and no one cin say 
that Gd, or disembodied sp'rits, may not sometimes 
act upon the miod, for a purpose, when it is in a sleep. 
fog, or half-sleeping, condition. On the other hand, it 
is certain that Scripture places dreams, in which the 
understanding fs asleep below visions of pv’ophecy, in 
wh'ch the understanding plays a part The greater 
pumber of Biblical dreams were granted to those who 
were allens to the Jewish covenant. Many of the 
dreams were symbolical, and so obecure as to req'ifre 
an interpreter. And even where dreams are recorded 
as means of Grd's revelation to his own servants, they 
are almost always referred to the periods of their earllest 
and most imperfect knowledge of him. They belong, 
too, especially to the earliest age, and become less fre 
quent as the revelations of prophecy increase. The 
general conc’usion, therefore, {is that while God has 
epoken through dreams, yet the Scripture Jays less strees 
on them than on that divine {nfluence which affec's the 
understanding also, avd leads us to expect that the age 
of shadowy dreams would give away, as it has done, to 
ove of clearer revelation. 

To this it may be added that fn the present case nat 
ura] means may have contributed to produce the dreams. 
The wise men must have learned, and Joseph must have 
well known, the character of Herod. 

The suspicions of both Herod and the wise men would 
have been sroused by Herod’s crafty request to be told 
where the young child was, that he too might come and 
worship; and this suspicion, rendering them anxious 
m‘ght naturally have troubled their dreams as well as 
thir waking hours—dreams that were taken as mes- 
sages from God, as indeed they were. There {s certainly 
nothing in this acecunt, or in any Biblical account of 
dreams, toleai a Cortetfan to p'ace more confidence 
in his dreams than in the judgment of his waking 
thoughts. 

3 Three times in this account does Matthew speak 
of events occurring in fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy ; and yet when we refer to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets it is not easy to see exactly how the 
events narrated fulfilled these prophecies. The only 
p ssage in the O'id Testament prophets referring to 
G d's calling bis son out of Egypt is in Hosea xi, 1 
#here the prophet clearly refers to what God had done 
ages before in emancipating Israel from bondage in 
Egypt. 

The passage quoted from Jeremiah, ‘‘In Rama was 
there a voice heard, . . . Rachel weeping for her 
ehildren and would not be comforted,” is found in 
Jeremiah xxx{, 15 Rama was the birth-place and 
burtal-place of Samuel, and was six miles north of Jeru- 
ealem, while Bethlehem, near which was the tomb of 
R chel. was south of Jerusalem. The passage in J-re- 
miah by a bold figure represents Rachel rising from her 
tomh and looklag upon Jsrusalem wasted, and the land 
desolate, and the children of Jacob carried away {ato 
captivity uoder Nebuchadnezzar, and weeping because 
they are not. There {fs nothing in the prophecy to {odi- 
cate that the prophet foresaw the massacre under Herod 
at Bethlehem. Finally, there is no such passage to be 
found in the Old Testament as, ‘‘ He shall be called a 
N zarene”’ 

M stthew wrote his Gospel primarily for Jews. and to 
convince them that Jesus wasthe Messiah He there 
fore to k patios to trace wherever he could a parallel 
between the life of Jesus and the Old Testament 
prophecies. N>» argument was likely to produce a more 
profound impression on the Jewish mind. In some 
{ostarc+s he may have discovered parallels between 
the Testament prophecy and the N.w Testament 
event which the prophet himself did not see. By what 
is called an accommodation he may have taken passages 
which primarily referred to some other event, but fn 
which he discovered a secondary reference, possibly 
undesigned by the pruphet himself, to the later event 
in the life of Corist. 

Morever, in interpreting prophecy Lord Bacon’s prin- 
ciple is always to be borne in miad : ‘‘ Divine prophecies 
being of the nature of their Author, with whom a thou- 
sand years is as one day, are not punctually fulfilled at 
once, tut have springing and germ{nant accomplish- 
ment throughout many ages.” The event of one age 
becomes itself the prophecy of a future and fuller ful- 


 fillment in a subsequent age. Thus, the destruc'ion of 


Jcrusalem was a prophecy of the world’s destruction ; 
the emancipation of Ierael from Egypt, of the greater 


' emancipation wrought by Carist ; the Passover Supper, 


' The meaning of verse 22 is that Joseph avoided Judea, not in 
spite of, but in consequence of, the admonition in his dream, 
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of the Lord’s Supper ; the lifting up of the brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness, of the crucifix'on of Christ. So 
we may regard the prophecies of Hosea and Jerem{sh, 
bere referred to, as only partially fulfilled in the O'd 
Testament history, and waiting furtber fulfillment in 
New Testament history. The expression, ‘‘ He shall be 
called a Nazarene,” may be quoted from an extinct 
book, or it may possibly be Matthew's way of summa- 
rizing the gereral teaching of the Old Testament proph- 
ecy that the Messiah should be derpleed of men. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS 


1. The first events of Christ's life are prophetic of 
his future history. He comes to bis own, and his own 
rece've him not. The scribes care nothing for him ; the 
king attempts to slay him; but the beathen come from 
sfar to worship him ; and he goes forth an exfle f-om 
his own Jand and people to the heathen. This first 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles the Church has 
taken as the occasion for commemorating the revelation 
of God's love in Christ to the Gentiles, in its Epiphany 
servics, Christ, from his birth a Saviour unto all people, 
{is the first and most Important truth fn our Jesson. 

2 Itisfoolieh to fight againet God. Herod endeavors 
to c mpass the death of the Christ-child by craft, and 
falls; by cruelty, and fails. Neither craft nor cru-lty 
can overreach G 2d. 

3 The first martyrs for Christ are little chfldren ; 
they sre the first to uffer for him ; they are kept closer 
in the Father’s wa'ch an1 care ; they are the greatest in 
the kingdom of God. (Matt. xviff..4 10.) 

4. The doctrine of special providence {s exemp'!fied 
{n the life as well as by the teachings of Christ. God 
takes carecft his own In due time Christ wil] enter 
{nto temptation, suffering, and death But he cannot 
die before his time has come. Every life is a part of 
God’s plan. If we are willing to suffer and die when 
his time comes, we need not fear what man can do to 
us; for no man can anticipate or defeat God's pur- 
poses. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


By 

NOTHER warning When the wise men fell down 
and worshiped the infant Jesus, and called him a 
king. and spread thetr rich gifts before him, {t seemed 
as if almcat any day he might he sent for to come up to 
Jerusalem and be proclaimed king But as soon as the 
wise men bad received their warning from God and 
eone away to their own country, a message came to 
Jxseph aloo. In a dream an angel appeared to him and 
sald, ‘‘ Arise. and take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Ezypt, and bs thou there untf! I bring thee 
word : for Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
him ” 3 

The journey Egypt was more than three hundred 
miles aw+y, and all the way the little Jesus must be 
carried in his mother’s arms as she rode upon an ass. It 
wasa very long. hard jwrney. Oould not God take 

care of this kirg ? Was he not stronger than H-ted ? 

Joseph did not wait toask any questions. God had told 
bim what to do, and as soon as he arose he took the 
young child end his mother and depirted into E,ypt 
while it was yet night. They made the long journey 
safely, and somewhere in the land of Egypt they found 
a home where they lived, perhaps among friends, watt- 
{pg for Gd to *e]] them what to do next. 

Herod s anger While Joseph and Mary and Jesus 
were traveling day after dey along the road to Ezypt, 
Herod was growing !moatient because the wise men did 
vot come back to tell him where the king was born. He 
waited unti] he was sure they had gone home, and then 
he was ina great rage. He wasangry because they had 
not done as fe bade them, and he was furious to think 
that perhaps. after all, thie new king might escape him, 
and take his kingdom. He called his soldiers, and told 
them to go to B-thlehem and kill every little boy that 
was under two years old in the town and all around in. 
that part of the country. Poor, foolish, cruel Herod ! 
He had done so many wicked things that his heart was 
too hard to be sorry for the little {xnocent babies or their 
broken-hearted fathers and mcthers. He did not care at 
all that the land was filled with weeping. and he went 
on doing dreadful deeds, until one day God touched him 
and he died. There was not one to mourn for him; 
even his own children were glad, for he had killed three 
of them, and m'ght have killed the others if he had lived 
any longer. Hs son Archelaus was made king. 

Coming home When Herod was dead the ange) 
came again to Joseph and bade him go back again to 
the land of Israel, and Joseph obeyed. God did not 
tell him just where he was to live, and he started for 
Bethlehem in Judea. But as he got rearer, and began 
to meet friends and acquaintances, and talk with them 
about the new king, he was troubled by what he beard. 
They said : ‘‘ Archelaus is king ; he is even worse than 
his father—more bloody and selfish and cruel.” 80 


| Joseph was afraid to go lato Judea. 


The home at Nasareth. God chose for Joseph. He 
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_ whispered to htm: ‘‘G» back into Galilee, to your old 
home at N.gareth there. Naezareth is the very town 
where to many years ago Isaiah said the Saviour-King 
should live ” 

They went to Nazareth, and there for twelve years 
Jesus our Lord lived in the humble home of Joseph and 
Mary, obeytog them ifn all things, and growing so pure 
and besutiful and gracious day by day that he won the 
— love of all who saw him. Noneof the people about him 
ever thought that he was a king, or that he wasany 
different from the other children of the town. LHe was 
always good, but they did not wonder very much about 
that. The Bible says he grew, and was filled with wis- 
dom, and the grace of God was upon him, and he grew 
in favor with God and man; but for many years he 
served God by obedience to his parents, like any com- 
mon cbild. 

The wise men in their far country heard nothing 
more about the king that had been born. The shep- 
herds that heard the angels sing did not know what had 
become of tbe little baby they saw in the manger. The 
old saints. Simeon and Anna, who were so glad when 
the child Jesue was brought into the temple, had died 
and gone to heaven without seeing him again. But all 
the time Jesus was about his Father’s business just as 
much as when he began to teach and to east out evil 
spirits. 


“ BELOVED, LET US LOVE ONE AN- 
OTHER.” 
By Davin N. Brac#’ 


* Reloved. let us love one another : for love is God ; and every 
one tha’ loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God He that 
lovetb not weth not God; for God love Herein was the 
love of God manifested in us, that God hath rent bis only hegot- 
ten Son into the world, that we might live throngh him. Herein 
is love, not that we loved God but that he loved us, and sent 
hi son to be the propitiation f. r our sins. Be oved, if God so 
leved us, we also ought to love one another ’’—1 John Iv., 7-11. 

H ESE are dense words. They teem with thought. 

Ooce or twice reading them over, twice or thrice 
dwelling on them, even committing them to memory, 
does not briog us more than to the surface of them. 
There is, to begin with, in these words a great deal of 
theology. 

There is, first, the theslogy of the new birth. ‘‘ Every 
one that loveth {s begotten of G d”—or, as the Old Ver 
ein has it, “‘ Every one that loveth is born of God.”’ 
Christ, In the third chapter of 8: John’s Gospel, tells 
us that we must be born again, but he does not tell us 
what that birth fs. Hore we are told. ‘‘ Every one that 
loveth is begot'en "—or ‘‘ born "—‘' of God.” Let us 
correct, then, our sense of the new birth. It is not 
something that happened once, and is done with ; but 
it is an active, living state—entered upon, indeed, at 
some time, but now ani always continuing. It is not, 
either, a thing done for us alone, but it is also a thing 
which we do for ourselves—by the help of God, indeed 
(‘‘ born of water and the Spirit”), but, however mighty 
and transforming the help. our work, our vigorous and 
mighty effort Let us not delude ourselves, friends, 
with any thought of mere paseivity in regeneration. 
We are, indeed, wrought upon in regeneration, but only 
as we, too, are active in it At birth a baby begins to 
breathe. He did not breathe before, and now he starts 
to breathe. It fs not of himeelf that he is born ; but, 
being born, he begins to breathe, and when he stops 
breathing he dies See that first filckering breath, 
broken, perhsp:, and choking; but it must go on, mo- 
ment by moment, hour by hour, day by day, week by 
week, month by rronth, year by year, from decade to 
decade, from quarter century to quarter-century, until 
_ perbape a hundred years have passed ; and, if it is once 
fairly intermitted, there is death. So it is with the new 
birth. It is not of us primarily, it is of the Spirit of 
God But ft fs of us fundamentally ; for let us stop 
breathing {n and out of this new life, and we are dead. 
Now, the breath that a baby breathes isair. But the 

breath that a pew born soul breathes is love—G »d’s life, 
who is love, taken up by constant respiration {nto our 
lives, and transmuted, as oxygen is in breathing, into 
blood and muscle, into heart aod brain, into aspiration 
and life. To say thus much In fewer words: N >t, thus, 
a thing done once for all, but doing always, is the new 
birth. Not a thing done for us alone, but done én us 
and through us, by our glad co-operation and mighty 
stroggies. A thing, too, breathing and alive—breathing 
the air of love, and transmuting {t into a loving life. 
But, again, there is here also the theology of knowing 
God. ‘‘Every one that loveth... knoweth God.” 
Can 8 man know God? Is God knowable? This is 
the question of our age. Avnosticism {is the answer to 
this question. Can we know God? ‘‘ No,” answers the 
agn stic; ‘‘'God may erist, but we cannot kaoow him, 
for we cannot senss him, and knowledge is of the 
senses.” ‘‘ Yes,” answers the Apostle John ; ‘‘ for the 
deepest knowledge is not of the senses, but of the heart ; 
the deepsst knowledge is through the operation of the 
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sffections, the choices, the will. We may choose, be 
affectioned toward, will, what is utterly impalpable to 
sense ; and theses things are more real than apythiog that 
can be sensed. By this organ, then, by the organ of 
love, a man may know God, wbom the organs of sense 
can never fiad. Toe man with the retort and the micro- 
scope, merely, knoweth not God; but the man witha 
right heart, a loving heart, knoweth him: ‘for Jove is 
of God; and every one that loveth is begotten of God, 
and knoweth God.’” Do we, then, long for a sense of 
God? D>» wecry out, with one of old— 
**Oh that I knew where I might find him, 
That I might come even to his seat !’’ 


There is one answer, one solution: it is the way of 
love. And this the wonderful genius of Coleridge 
sought to portray in that weird poem ‘‘ The Rime of 
the Anci nt Mariner ”—who, out of dire expanse, and 
out of unburiable death (for the corpses could not be 
gotten off from the ship, and the ship Itself drifted into 
the ocean of specter:) learned that true praying, true 
access to G d was throuzh love; and who had It as his 
message, trapntfixing his auditors with glittering eye, to 
proclaim all through the world : 
‘‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.”’ 

Tbere is here, once more, the theology of our Lord’s 
work—of the ‘‘ atonement,” as it is commonly called 
** Herelo is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent hfs Sn to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” ‘' Herein is love’ —this is what love fs. Listen, 
then: ‘* Not that we loved God, but that he loved us.” 
Love, that is to say, is not being loved, but loving 
How many of us have got little further than being 
loved! We are loved, and in some measure we respond 
to the love—ss who can well help doing ? A man likes 
me—I naturally like him. A man does mea favor, many 
favora—I naturally like him. A woman who strixes 
my fancy )ikes me—and I say I love her, and I marry 
her. D»Ithen love her? D»I then love the man who 
does me the favors? D>» I then love the man that likes 
me? No. A thousand times no! That is not love. 
That is, rather, the most refined self centeredness, merely 


to receive and to enj»y approbation, or favors, or the 


blessings of marriage. Instead of being love, that—'f it 
is no more than that—is the r+finement of selfishness 
And so the Apostle says, ‘ Herein is love”—love on 
God’s part, that {s—‘‘ not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us” Wedid not love him. Had we loved him, 
and had he merely enj>»yed our appreciation of him, or 
profited by our service of him, that would not have 
been love. But we did not love him. There was thus 
no selfish advantage that he could possibly reap in us, 
either of approbation or of service. We did not love 
him, but he loved us. And that was, thus, love, real 
love, not selfi:-hness. Love for its contrary; love sep 
arated from every porsible thought of advantage: that 
is love. A deep-seated principle ; a ground of action 
utterly separated from pleasure orgain. His Jove for us, 
when we loved him not—this {s an example and defini 
tion, and the highest example and defiaition, of love. 
At this point I make, as it were parenthetically, two 
practical remarks. I see before me young men and 
women. Presently mary of them will be married. I 
see before me other men and women, some younger, 
some older, who are married. So close, intimate, and 
precious is that relation that we call it, par ercellence, 
love And such it may be—or it may be the moat re- 
fiaed and the most corrupting selfishness. Cal] it then, 
if you like, an instinct ; call it a sensuous attachment ; 
but do not call it love unless, if it came to psss that 
that woman, or that man, hated you, you would still love 
her or still love him. Herein is love, not being loved, 
pot in the absence in the other even of hatred—but in 
loving. Do you, then, so leve your sweetheart, your 
bride, your wife? If not, call it not love—call it self- 


fishness. And, you whose life-cho'ces in this matter 


are not yet fixed, ask not, give‘not, I charge you by all 
that is ho)y I charge you by the simple verity even of 
a sincere life—ask not, give not, what {s called love, ex- 
cept as you can give the deep heart-choice, dependent not 
even on being loved back, and able to exist even when 
hated. Herein {s love. And on)y thus can you most truly 
say, “ for better, for worse; for richer, for poorer ; in 
sicknees and in health.” And he, doubt it not, who has 
this spirit will less be questioning eagerly, ‘‘ Does she 
love me ?” than, ‘‘ D» I truly Jove her?” and will be 
trying ever to make that heart choice more and more real 

The other practical remark has to do with friendship. 
We hear the praises ef friendship. Cicero helped im- 
mortalize himself by a treatise on it. He considered the 
causes of the decay of friendship. He tuggested arts 
for preserving {t. There is only one preventive of its 
decay. There is only one preservative of its life. It is 
this divine recipe of the text. Tu» friendship may 
have a vwatiety of ingredient«—similarity, or a helpful 
diversity, of tastes; unity of alm in life; common sur- 
roundipgs and external i: fluences, etc. But its one 
lasting ingredient, {is basal element, must be, not that 


our friend loves us, but that we love him, and will love | 


him though he turn to hate us. This kind of friend- 


ship will last forever. No glittering periods of the De 
Amicitia can he’p or harm it. And when the De Amr 
cilia has perished in oblivion, that living amity, that 
heart-friendship, will be alive and glowing like an inex- 
tipguishable star. 

But I was saying that here is the theology of our 
Lord’s work, of the ‘‘ atonement,” as itis called. For 
when the Apostle bas thus d:fised love—‘ Herein fa 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us ””—he 
amplifies this last, ‘‘he joved us,” by adding, ‘‘ and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” Now, 
you know well enough and many centu'fes of Christian 
history have known well enough, the thought commonly 
‘associated with this last expression. But I ask you not to 


separate the words from their living connection. Herein, - 


it is said, is love—not God's being loved, but hated, and 


God's loving the haters, and sending his Son to bea ~ 


propitiation for the hate. Nw, in view of this Scr'pt- 
ure statement, think what a man does who hates. Yvu 
know what he does. He thioks that the min he hates 
hates him. Tois be cannot help doing. The laws of 
the mind compel it. The laws of the mind, he being a 
reasonable person, require the man who hates, to trump 
up (if they do not ex'si) reasons for bellfeving that the 
man he hates hates him. If he cannot do this, he will 
be obliged to confess that his own hate is most unrea- 
sonable; and this he does not want to do, but makes 
out the worst case he cao against the object of his hate. 
So you will over and over again see the child who is 
angry wiih his father, or with bis teacher, thinking and 
saying unfavorable things about his father or teacher, as 
if father or teacher were hisenemy And overand over 
again I have seen this between man and man. A man 
ba‘ed anotherman. Then he colored everything to match 
that hate. He construed this innocent thing and that so 
that it appeared hateful and malignant. By and by the 
Object of his hate had grown, in imagination, into 
almost a monster. He could not say hard thiogs enough 
about him. But by and by the man finds out his mile- 
take. His supposed enemy proves, he has the best rea- 
son to believe, atruefriend. On, then the horror! Oh, 
then the self loathing! ‘‘I have hated, yes, I have 
reviled, my best friend.” How, then, shall that seif- 
loathing gulf of separation be spanned ? By something 
that is virtually propttlatory. By something that evinces 
that the wrong is all blotted out. By some unmistaka- 
ble act of clearest forgiveness and reconcillation. §» I 
knew & man who, through a long course of years, had 
been thinking ill of another man, not only to ask for- 
giveness, but also to ask an act, on the part of his sup. 
posed enemy, ¥ hich might stand as propitiation. That 
act was, an invitation from his supposed enemy to be 
for a short time a guest at his house, to take a friendly 
meal with him, and soto ratify the propitiation. Now, 
all the look of this passage ia just in that direction. 
Love is the theme, love the great argument. What {3 
love, then? Why, it is not being loved, it 1s loving—lov- 
ing even those who hate, and bridging, by an act virtually 
propitiatory, that yawning chasm of hate. Hurein ts 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
spanned the chasm by his Son. S> in to day’s Sunday- 
school lesson we have angels of God ascending and de- 
scending along an airy ladder betweena gulity man and 
God ; and we have, in 8t Jonn’s G spel, Cartst himself 
saying that he is that ladder, not airy nor dreamy, but 
living and real. ‘‘ Ye shall see the heavens opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man.” This was love, not that we loved God, for we 
did not, but that he loved us ; and that, when the chasm 
of our hate yawned between us and him, seeming to 
demand some proplitfation, Carist himself was thrown 
a8 & span across the chasm. 

I know the familiar reply—that love must be founded 
in justice, and that ’twas justice required the propitla 
tion. But, aside from the fact that this imports a 
thought not in the words, I apprehend that the very 
purport of this passage is, that love is not founded in 
justice: that justice is compelled to sit silent by ; that 
mercy rejoiceth against jidgment; that the words, 
** Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us,” are robbed of their meaning if we so interpret them. 
Bisides, how, if love is thus founded in justice, am I 
to be propitiated for wrongs donems? For God, by 
this theory (#hich thus proves too mucb) exacted a pro- 
pitiation before he freely loved. Bit I we will sup. 
pose, have suffered a great wrong. Justice cries out in 
my behalf. How can I, on the same principle, love 
freely until propitiated ? Bat I must. I am required 
to. God requires it. And say not mine, beside God's, 
is a little wrong done me, and can be waived. Tae little 
wrong done me may be as great for me as the big wrong 
done him is great for him. Justice is justice I: is 
crying loud, by this time-honored account. And God 
exacts propittation (self-furnished, indeed, but bound 
to be had). But he requires me to love without prop!- 
tlation. Now. that I cannot think. I csnnot belleve 
that this besutiful defloition, reaching to the heart of 
all verities—‘‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 


that he loved us ”—in having added to it the collatera] 
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words, ‘‘and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins,” shrivels dowa to that.' 

This brings me, by a natural connection of thovght, 
to my closing and chief point, which is not theological 
at all, but practical. Many Christians proceed, in their 
own lives, consistently with the commontheory. They 
remember, indeed, ‘‘ forgive us our debts, as we also 
have forgiven our debtors ;” they remember the parable 
of the man that had been forgiven ten thousand talents 
exacting one hundred pence, and being punfehed for it ; 
they remember the oft-repeated requirement of a for- 
giving spirit—but they eagerly let that all go, as if it 
were a sort of mystery, like the seven heads and ten 
horns in the Revelation. And why not? Is not love 
founded in justice ? Was not God propitiated ? Wait- 

ng thus for explanations, apologies, and reparations, if 
they at length resume relations of tolerable amity with 
those who have wronged them, they consider themselves 
to have done quite enough. Let us then to our text. 
‘ He that loveth not knoweth not God.” ‘‘Oh! yes,” 
is the reply, ‘‘we know God. We believe the Bible. 
We pray to God. We are sure he has answered prayers 
of ours. We believe we have experienced a change of 
heart.” Well, but there are the words—‘“‘ He that loveth 
not knoweth not God.” But, to go on: “‘ Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we also ought to love one another.” 
Observe how these words take the matter off from the 
judging and deciding ground about those who know 
God, on to the persuasive and obligatory ground—‘‘z/ 
God so loved us, we ought,” etc. 

How, then, do we stand, in either light ? I, for one, 
bave to fight for nothing so muchin my own Christian 
life as to love. It is so easy to hate. It is s0 easy, 
especially, to do that subtle kind of hating which does 
nothing, says nothing, but disdains and letsalone. And 
yet it has been sometimes said to me, in substance, this : 
** You are rather uncommon jn this) Human nature is 
human nature. You may be able to love men in 
great degree, but you can hardly expect as much in us.” 
Well, if any one knew the half of the hateful thoughts 
I have, and the days when the spirit of hate seems 
stronger in my life than the spirit of love, such a one 
would never easy that to me again. And yet I do believe 
that to know God fs the greatest thing in this world; our 
Lord, indeed, calls it ‘‘eternal life;” and I have this 
assurance, that I must love, orI am not born of (od, 
neither do I know him. Or, to put it In another aspect, 
I know nothing more noble of which the human spirit 
is capable than the spirit of love toward enemfes—the 
spirit of the Saviour, who ‘‘ endured such gainsaying of 
sinners against himself.” And therefore, amidst no 
matter how many £0 ever failures, I will try, and try, 
and try again—yea, if I open my eyes in hell, I will try 
there—to love, to love, to love. How, now, is itof you, 
my brethren? Can men sey of this congregation, ‘' See 
how they love one another”? Can it be said of the 
members of this church, ‘‘8ze how each thinks of the 
other no evil ; see how each believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things ; see how, if there ever 
arises any seeming wrong or affront, each puts the best 
construction on it which charity will admit”? Or, if 
apy of you have persons who ejther are or seem to be 
your enemies, do you then love them—do you bless the 
persecutor—do you in true love pray for him who uses 
you despitefully—do you meet unkindness with kind- 
ness, slight and wrong with considerateness and loving 
deeds? Or, have any of you dear friends who either 
are or seem to be the victims of wrong? Wronged 
thus yourselves, indirectly, through sympathy, do you 
do all you can to help those with whom you sympathize 
to have a right spirit in their trying place? For it is 
astonishing how a friend may help keep aflame the fire 
of enmity, or, on the other hand, may help quench it. 
And there are few more pernicious rources of practical 
as well as of spiritual harm than for one who has a real 
or imagined grievance to become the center of a company 
of friends, who thus form a sort of camp hostile to some 
other camp or camps, and who, half unconsciously it may 
be, further a silent warfare of hate. Howisit, brothers 
and sisters? How is itabout things now dimming into 
the past, or about things at this time present, or about 
things perhaps looming up in the future? Do we love 
or hate? Do we settle into the camps of love or of 
hate ? 

Of this congregation I will not speak ; but of congre- 
gations in general, of the Church of Christ in general, I 
will say that such a spirit is not uncommon, And cor- 


1 There is in the writer’s church a plain old man, intelligent, 
devout, a close Bible student, who in early manhood came to 
America from the Netherlands. An official duty called the 
writer to his house the Sunday afternoon after this sermon was 

. In referring to it the man said, among other things, 
substantially this: ‘** Our word for propitiation is a very pleasant 
word. It is verzoening [and he turned to 1 John iv., 10, in his old 
Datch Bible, and showed me the word]. The uge of that word I 
can illustrate. For instance, I can remember my old grand- 
mother, when I was a boy, saying, if a child had done wrong 
and had needed correction, * Come now, let us have verzoening,’ 
end then she would kiss him. It is a word very pleasant to the 
thought. The English word atonement it was along while befere 
J could understand at all,” 
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rectness of creed seems to be no bar to this habit. 
There were many years in England when ‘‘ The Record” 
newspaper, the stanchest upholder of supposed correct 
views, did the very work of the devil in spreading 
schism and hatred and personal vindictiveness over 
Great Britain. This seed-sowing goes on in America. 
You will hear derisive laughter, contemptuous ap- 
plause, fierce opprobrium, raised in the defense of truth 
hardly less than in the defense of error. Of the truth at 
bottom in these agitated times I may see very little. 
I may be much mistaken myself. But this I know, and 
to this I testify, that ‘‘ every one that loveth is begotten 
of God, and knoweth God ;” that herein is love, not in 
being Icved, but in loving even thuse, if any such there 
are, that hate us, and in giving of our choicest and best, 
even as God gave his Son, as a propitiation between us 
and our enemies. Man hated God, and God bridged 
the chasm by giving his Son. Some man may haie you 
or me; can we do less, then, than, as it were, to bridge 
the chasm by giving our most precious thing ? That is 
how God broke the enmity. What if we should break 
our enmities the same way? Whatever opinions we 
may entertain about theology in general, do we not 
know at least this theology—to break enmity by love— 
to bridge the chasm of hate by sacrifice of self—that if 
God did £0, we ought to do so too ? 

‘**O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 
So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seeméd theretobe. 
** Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


TAKING NOTHING OF THE GENTILES, 
IN THREE PAPERS.—I. 


By Mary B. Drwvonp. 


HE meeting was ‘‘open,” and Deacons Peterkin 
and Grey had each occupied the time with a prayer 
and remarks, and, after a piuse which followed, the 
pastor spoke thus : ‘‘ Brethren, I want to ask you foran 
expression of views on two incidents which have been 
quoted to me as entirely authentic. The first is this: A 
prominent saloon-keeper in a small Western city met the 
deacon of the Congregational church one day and gave 
him twenty dollars toward paying off the debt which 
they were making a special effort to raise. The second 
is as follows : In soliciting funds to build a church in a 
mining region, a brother came upon some men in a 
grove engaged in gambling. He asked for ald, and one 
good-humoredly told him to wait, promising that if he 
won the game the church should have the stakes. 
The brother waited ; the speaker won, and handed the 
sum to the solicitor, who received it with thanks and 
went hisway. Did these two brethren do right or wrong 
in receiving such help ?” 

After a moment Deacon Peterkin began with a little 
apologetic ‘‘hem.” ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fullness thereof. The Lord ought to have all] the silver 
and gold, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. Itseems 
a pity for the church to lose the chance to get hold of 
any funds.” He ended abruptly, as if the case were 
sufficiently strong without further elaborations. Deacon 
Peterkin always does think it a pity not to get hold of 
any funds, and in case of his own he is accused of think- 
ing it a pity not to keep hold of them. In fact, an 
ungodly but facetious young carpenter under his employ 
charges the good man with being a “‘ leetle nigh.” 

After another pause Mr. Caleb Brown, who seldom 
speaks, said, with business-like decision : ‘‘ In the second 
case cited it was certainly wrong to take money won in 
the dishonest process of gambling, and the receiver made 
himself partaker in the dishonesty.” 

Then Miss Amanda Everts, emboldened by the un- 
usual informality of the meeting, ventured to add: 
“*They took the money from a bad use and put it toa 
good one.” 

At length the pastor began: ‘‘ Yes, brethren, the 
true idea has already been given by you, and by our 
sister—whose voice we are very glad to hear. Theearth 
ts the Lord’s : everything in this universe belongs to him 
by right, and should be brought back to its rightful 
owner as far as lies in our power. I would say just 
here, with Brother Brown, that I could hardly have felt 
it right or dignified to wait and take the winnings of a 
game,assuch. Yet as to the general question, Shall we 
seek or accept support for the Gospel in the ordinary 
ways, and asking no questions for conscience’ sake, 
from worldly and even evil men ? I say ‘ Yes,’ and for 
reasons which I will try to make clear. It is true that 
men who make their money without reference to the 
approval of God, and use it in rebellion against him, do 
not themselves obtain the blessing from giving to a zood 
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cause that those obtain who give from consecrated 
motives.: Do not let us, in our eagerness to see the great 
needs of the cause of God met, forget that gold cannot 
gild the sinner, and that this sort of giving is not the 
charity that covers a multitude of sins. No; we live 
since the Reformation, and are too much Protestants to 
believe that indulgences can be bought with money. 
But, while we leave the sinner in the hands of a God 
who is just as well as merciful, what shall we do with 
the means which we are able to reach through him ? 
Now, if all the treasure of the earth is really the Lord’s, 
and is only perverted from its true purpose and held in 
rebellion against him, why not welcome all we can from 
such wrongful usurpers? The money will have been 
rescued from evil uses, and be turned again Into its right 
channels—from being a weapon used against God it will 
become a weapon in his hands. So let us not be troubled 
if, even from unworthy motives—let it be ostentation or 
what you will—wicked men become supporters of that 
Gospel whose true spirit they are resisting, and thus 
Satan be made to forge weapons against himself. The 
kingdom divided against itself will the sooner fall.” 

He ended, and began turning the leaves for his hymn, 
when an unexpected and unfamilar voice broke the 
silence. 

** Taking nottings of de Gentiles! My friends, I am 
& stranger and a sojourner among you, and I did not ex- 
pect de stranger’s voice would be heard among you. 
But now I haf a word which is as a fire in my bones 
until I speak it out. I was myself a Cattolic until I 
was converted to God, now t’1ee years bygone, and it 
may be dat because I could not den read my Bible I now 
find it my liberty and joy to study it so much as I can. 
And dere I find de word I haf spoken. De bredren 


forth, taking notting of de Gentiles. Also in de book 
of Ezral find it ts de adversaries of Judah dat say, 


haf notting to do with us to build an house unto our 
God, but we ourselves togedder will build unto de Lord 
God of Israel.’ And much more I find how God haf 
much trouble all de way to keep his people from de- 
pending on de world for help. He tell dem it is woe if 
dey go down to Egypt for dose things which look as if 
dey must add strength to Israel, but God see will only 
add weakness, 

‘* Now, mine friends, de world, he {s too sharp at bual- 
ness to want to invest his money where he will get no 
return. If he support an iastitution he will want a voice 
in how it be managed. And he hafa right, for you say 


cannot belief dat money is turned from Satan to God 
whne dat crafty enemy haf so cleverly invested it as dat 
he may haf a finger in managing de affairs of de kingdom, 
and so dat it will blind de eyes and shut de mouths of 
Christians agan his sins. For, my friends, we are not so 
much Protestants as we think, but we do see de world 
sitting in our front pews, and we do sometimes forgif 
his sins, not because we love his soul so much, but be- 
cause we know not where will be de grand church and 
de big salary and de opera music if he help us not. 

“‘And he knows we cannot do without him, and he 
smiles and thinks not of hie sins. 

** And all dis time de dear children of God dat he has 
purchased with his blood, who should love de habitation 
of his house and de place where his honor dwelleth, and 
count it a sweet privilege to spend and be spent for it; 
behold ! dey wear soft clothing and are in king’s palaces, 
while de church of God, dat heavenly guest who should 
shine so fair and honorable on dis dark earth, is a 
beggar of alms from de world, and stands with hat in 
hand before her enemies. 

**Oh, my friends, de church needs to stand where she 
can get de sinners to herself, and not only coax a little 
of deir money out of deir pockets. And it is not when 
de world persecutes, but when he patronizes de church 
dat is her time of greatest danger. 

“Forgif me if I haf spoke too rough ; I am a plain 
man.” 

As we drifted outward from the lecture.room door 
Mrs. Montgomery Smith joined me. 

‘Good evening, Miss Maria. We had quite a wide- 
awake meeting, though I must ssy that stranger was 
rather impertinent to come here and disagree so flatly 
with the minister. But those Germans are always so 
unspiritual, you can hardly expect them to be very edi- 
fying at a religious meeting, Tee 

‘One thing is eure. The church must have money, 
and I know we members give all we possibly can now. 
Deacon Kraft was talking to us lately about increasing 
our subscription. Just as we were thinking we really 
ought not to give as much this next year! People are 
so inconsiderate! They seem to think that if you live 
in a certain style you must have unlimited means to 
giveaway. He quoted the Bells at us, which I think 
was rather cool of him. Of course the Bells havea 
very small income ; but then they have very small 
wants—no expensive or cultivated tastes to keep up, and, 


| 


in the absence of other interests, it must really be a hux- 
ury for them to have the church to deny themselves for, 


were commended because for his name’s sake dey went 


‘Let us build with you,’ but dey receive answer: ‘ Ye | 


in dis country, no taxation widout representation. Sol 
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But with us, with our flock of young folks coming 
on into society, it is different. Of course, I should dove 
to give if I could in keeping with other duties, but I 
have made up my mind that I ought to deny myself in 


- that way and live for the good of my family. You 


know religion ought to be a practical thing, and the 
children are not willing to be left behind in society 
I am.glad I thought to ask you : your nephew 
does not play progressive euchre, does he ? I am almost 
sorry my children want to. It didn’t seem right tome 
at first. But we must hold on to the dear young peo- 
ple, you know, at any cost to our own feelings, and keep 
them from drifting away. They are going to havea 
little party to morrow ‘night, and the prizes are very 
pretty, really extravagant, I thought, but they would 
not be satisfied with anything inferior. They would 
have been glad of Bertie’s company, but I was a!most 
sure he did not play. It is just a few, and most inform- 
al. I could not allow anything really gay or worldly. 
Mamie did not play or dance fora while after she joined 


_ the church, but she has come to see that it is not the best 


or wisest way, with all those brothers and sisters looking 
on and she the only church member among them. She 
doesn’t want them to think religion a forbidding thing. 
So now she is very sweet about doing anything her 
brothers and sisters want her to. You know it is very 
true the day of stiff, severe religion has passed, and we 
must not frighten the young, but win them. 

** And you say Bertie does none of these things ? And 
yet there is always such a bright, joyous alr about him ! 

wsuppose it is his disposition. Some people will be 

nippy in spite of everything. | 

‘Well, I almost envy you, with no distracting cares 
that make you feel as if you were being pulled in opposite 
directions at once. It must be easy for you to be a 
Christian. But then I suppose the harder the way the 
brighter the reward at the end. §So0 I ought not to mur. 
mur at my lot. Well, here we are at my own door, so 
good-night.” 


PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


By tur Rev. Puruuirs Brooks, D.D. 


HE Eplstle to the Colosstans differs strikingly from 
that to the Philippians.’ Much of the interest of the 
Epistle to the Philippians depends on the Apostle’s re 
lations to that church, which he loved with especial 
fondness. But St. Paul never'visited Colosse, and never 
saw the faces of the Christians there. Hence these two 
Epistles show us the difference between what one writes 
to dear and trusted friends, and what the same man 
writes to people whom he has never seen, though he has 
certain interests in common with them. The Colossians 
could remember no days in which they sat under St. 
Paul’s instructions. The tle between the writer and the 
readers of this Epistle was simply that the great prin- 
ciples of the Gospel which the Apostle was preaching 
had taken root {n Colosee. 

During 8t. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome there had 
come to him one who had visited Colosse, and who 
brought an account of special corruptions that had crept 
into the Christianity among the Colossian believers. 
And this letter was written as a remonstrance against 
these corrupt teachings. It stands as a perpetual re- 
monstrance against the same corruptions wherever they 
attempt to enter into the Christian Church. © 

How nobly the writer deals with the conditions he 
feels called upon to rebuke and to confute and to con- 
demn! He goes out of his way to find everything he 
can possibly say with truthfulness of the excellency of 
the Colossian Christians’ lives, and heaps all this to- 
gether in the opening salutation. It is a noble specimen 
of controversial writing. When we feel called upon to 
blame people, we are so apt to fasten instantly and ex- 
clusively upon what we have to blame, and to forget 
how much good there is inthem! We often seem to 
feel that those who differ from us within the Christian 
fold are further from us than if they were outside 
altogether. We may recognize something of this spirit 
in our own lives all the while. Those who have any 
great principles of agreement with us, but differ from 
us in certain respects, seem more worthy of denuncla- 
tion than do those who are totally opposed to us. We 
ought to read such an Epistle as this to the Colossians to 
learn how to deal generously with such people. St. 
Paul goes on to speak most unsparingly, but in a tone 
which must have awakened deep self-examination and 
regret for their errors, without provoking anger. 

Colosse was one of a little group of great cities in Asia 
Minor. Laodicea, whose church was rebuked in Revela- 
tions, lay not far from Colosse. There is something of 
special interest in a church which seems to have grown 


_ up from wafted seeds blown abroad from one of the 


gardens of the Lord, which one of His gardeners had 
planted. In those days every disciple, who had the 


- Spirit of God in his heart and believed in God with all 


his soul, sent from his own life influences which went 
out to the establishment of churches and the doing of 
untold good to the souls of men. | 


", See The Christian Union for March 19, 1885, 
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It was to the church at Colosse that St. Paul sent 
back Onesimus, the slave. 

Let us try to see the condition of things in the church 
at the time when this Epistle was written. Certain 
errors of doctrine had grown up out of the willfulness 
of the teachers there. Itis not easy for us to understand 
what the errors were, they belong so absolutely to the 
Eastern mind and have such a different aspect and 
character for those who live in the West. By compar- 
ing this Epistle with that to the Romans, we shall see 
how different is the writing intended for the Eastern 
mind from the writing intended for the Western mind. 

And yet, though we separate the world into East and 
West, it is one great world still. East and West belong 
to human nature. Questions arise both In the East and 
in the West which are stirring everywhere in human 
hearts. So the questions in the church in Colosse 
belong to all time, belong right here in this distant 
place and these modern days. 

One of the most interesting things In regard to the 
Caristian religion is the way in which, as soon as it had 
outgrown Judaism, it came under the influence of the 
philosophic systems of the East. Those systems lacked 
the positive convictions which belonged to Western 
thought. But they carried their speculations up into 
the midst of supernal things. 

There were four ways in which this influence mani- 
fested itself : 

1. The Eastern mind continually tended to deal with 
supernal things not as related to the earth in which men 
were living, but as they exist absolutely, in themselves. 
Not satisfied with feeling how the celestial arch of God’s 
great nature bends over and involves all human life, 
they busied themselves with the region lying between 
human intelligence and the Deity. We can hardly con- 
celve of the fascination such themes had for the early 
Christians and the distance such speculations seemed to 
put between man and God. People, in their imagina- 
tion, thought that multitudes of beings and orders of 
beings, arranged in ranks’ until they reached God him- 
self, that hferarchies and principalities and powers, filled 
allspace. It is interesting to see how actively, carefully, 
systematically these ideas‘were set forth in their philos- 
ophy. 

Where was Christ in all this multitude of belng—he 


who had come to put into man’s life the direct being of 


God? Lost in the midst of the myriads of existences, 
the body of emanations forever coming off from the 
divine nature, Christ became so dim and impalpable, so 
etherealized, that it was impossible to behold him. The 
air was so full of angelic ministries that he who was the 
great minister was lost in the multitude who shared the 
same nature as himself. 

2. Asceticism. The aim of asceticism is to mortify 
the body, to satisfy just as few as possible of its impulses 
and desires, to give it as little as possible to eat and drink, 
to make it sleep on as hard beds and walk on as hard 
roads as possible. Asceticlsm was running riot in the 
Colossian church. Everything belonging to this earth 
became debased and degraded; and especially the 
human body was regarded asthe most miserable and 
contemptible of all things. It was taught that no man 
could be good in this bodily life. In reasoning of the 
life of Jesus on earth, they said that his body was not a 
real body, but only apparent ; that what was crucified 
was not the real body of Christ. They reasoned in this 
way in order to still keep the notion that the body of 
man isa base and necessarily degraded thing. Because 
the people could not help living upon the earth, they 
determined to live as meager a life as possible. 

8. Formalism. Asceticism is always closely con- 
nected with formalism. Where there is an attempt at 
separation from the body, asa despised and contemptible 
thing, there is a consequent limitation of the natural 
outflow of the religious spirit, and formalism, ritualism, 
ceremonialism, come in as an artificial system to supply 
the place of the natural. This idea of the great richness 
of the spiritual life was not held broadly and generally, 
as it is good that men should hold it, but {t was classified 
and specialized until they assumed to know everything 
about it. 

4, In the fourth place, there’was that which called for 


the warning against letting any man beguile them ;- 


‘* intruding Into those things which he hath not seen, 
vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind.” St. Paul, with 
profound philosophy, told them that this pseudo-spirit- 
ualism was not really spiritual at all, but came from 
their fleshly imagination. It was a morbid religion, 
unhealthy instead of hea)thy, formal and artificial instead 
of natural. 

Religion, the power of salvation to the world, is the 
most natural thing that exists upcn the earth. More 
than our political life, more than our soolal life filled 
with artificial conventionalities and hampering restric- 
tions, the religious life is a natural thing—it is natura) 
that man should be filled with God. Wherever any 
man has gone to Christ as to a vague, mystic Being 
instead of thinking of One who, in our life, wrought 
out redemption, and showed that man might nobly live 
in a human body, by living in a human body himself ; 


wherever any man has tried to worship God by slavery 
to form, instead of making forms only the utterances 
of his own spiritual life—there has been a repetition 
of the corrupt Christianity in Colosse, fantastic and 
unhealthy. 

There is a constant tendency to depart from the truth 
of the Gospel on twosides. On one side men gay that 
religion is too spiritual ; that there is not enough for our 
hands to do, not enough practical duties. These object. 
ors would reduce Christianity dowa to ascheme of duties 
which might be written on tables and hung up on a wall. 
On the other side men say that religion is not spiritual 
enough. They ask us to see how it busies itself with 
things of this world and tiles itself to bodily condi- 
tlons. We are bidden to look above the world, to leave 
our bodies bebind, to mortify them unt!l they have no 
power to hinder us from going to the heavensand dwell- 
ing with the angels. Far and wide on both sides of the 
great religion these departures extend. 
would have all that is supernatural to be rejected. 
Others, like the Doceles, would have us all the time 
reveling in thought among the things that belong to the 
skies. 

What St. Paul brought to meet the corruptions of the 
Church in Colesse must be brought wherever formalism, 
asceticism, and contempt for the body creep into a 
church ; wherever men dare to think that Christianity 
despises instead of honoring and exalting the body and 
all that belongs toit. It was perfectly clear that there 
was one great power which, if {t could be brought to 
bear, would turn this fantastic religion out-of-doors 
and bring «a natural religion into the Colossfan church. 
And that was the truth that Christ is the fullness of God ; 
that the spiritual world is not peopled with multitudes 
of beings with whom we have to do; that we have not 


istence is in our imagination—for Christ is the fullness 
of the Godhead bocily. Whatever utterances are 
waiting, possibly, to be heard some time, the one great 
sufficient utterance is Jesus Christ, who came into the 
very center of this life, and who not merely did not de- 
spise, but tock possession of, the human body, not mere- 
ly in its best condition, but went with it to the cross. 
Christ—the clear, palpable, distinct Christ, the child of 
Bethlehem and man of Galllee—Cuhrist crucified on 


and vagueness. Christ wrought in the midst of a hu- 
man body, sanctified it by cccupying it, and so treated 
it that, by and by, the Apostle could say, ‘‘ Know ye 
not that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost ?” 
He sanctified everything that belongs to the body, 
breaking the bread which men love to eat, drinking the 
| wine which men love to drink, weeping by the tomb 
where a body was buried, blessing the marriage where 
the children of men united themselves in the family 
life, declaring the thing to be done in this world was the 
redemption, and not the destruction, of this dear, famil- 
far, human body. 

There is a lesson in this forour own time. Jesus brought 
God down here, instead of flinging us into universal be- 
ing tofind God. Men are notto cast aside humanity and 
become misty angels. God calls on men and women 
to be men and women still, and to open their lives that 
they may be filled with the Deity. There ate two great 
principles in the Gospel—liberty and light. ‘‘ Live in 
liberty and light, not jn slavery and darkness,” is the 
perpetual exhortation of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
Live in liberty, using forms always as means, and not 
ends. Be ready to cast away forms as soon as they 
cease to secure the ends for which they were ordained. 
Look always behind the prohibition or {injunction to 
that which the prohibition or injunction was intended 
to produce. 

One striking instance, where the Apostle is made to 
teach a thing he intended to disown, is brought to our 
notice in the second chapter: ‘‘ Wherefore if ye be 
dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, 
as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordit- 
nances (touch not; taste not ; handle not ; which all are 
to perish with the using), after the commandments and 
doctrines of men?” How many times do we hear this 
repeated, as if it were an injunction of the Bible, given 
somewhere—very few, I suppose, know that it comes 
from Colossians—whereas it is this very injunction 
which St. Paul is disowning. He is calling the people 
away from distinct, positive Injunctions, such as this. 
He is urging them to live in freedom, by their own free 
wili, since the world is not under law, but under grace. 
‘*Taste not, touch not, handle not,” St. Paul would 
have them understand, are injunctions from which, as 
injunctions, as commands laid upon them from outside, 
as mere rules of life, the Christian soul is free. Chris- 


The soul which does not hear, ringing down from 
heaven, resiraints against Indulgences, by and by finds 
itself putting its own hand against the indulgeuce, by 
its own free will, and saying, ‘I wi!l not touch, will 
not drink, will not handle.” Here is liberty, here ig 
true spiritual abstinence. 


Liberty cannot live without law, unless the soul ia 


Some men _ 


to go roaming about, asking after angels whose very ex- — 


Calvary, he isthe redemption from all this mysticism © 


tianity replaces restraints like those bya nobler law. 
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permitted to reason. Liberty and light are more than 
twin sisters ; they are one gracious whole, the out ward 
and the {award the visible and the invisible powers by 
which the true soul lives. Oneof the efforts made 
everywhere in the New Testament fs to lift man up 
and bring him to recognize this fair liberty, and to learn 
to do all things for thetr reasons. This is the education 
of the soul {nto the real activity of its spiritual nature. 

What a revelation this Epistle must have been to 
many fa'thful, earnest. conscientious people in Colosse, 
who were trying to bend themselves to the new ritual 
ism, to starve themselves, to mortify this troublesome 
body! What a relief! How it must have cleared 
away the fantastic clouds brouding over that poor 
church! What a great, clear light must have come 
in! 

What God wants is that we shall be mere fully men 
and women because we are Christians. We are to take 
our nature and consecrate {t to him, and find it, for the 
first time, full of its own proper enjoyments. We are 
to look upon our bodies as sacred things. Forms and 
ordinances are to be used as servants, and not as mas- 
ters, of the soul. Religion must not separate us from the 
duties of to-day, from the bodies given us for our souls 


- to inhabit, from the friendships and intimate associa. 


tions of this world. 

It is a good deal harder to live the life of St. Paul 
than to live the life of the Colossians. {t is harder to 
act in the light and liberty of the Gospel than to get a 
book of laws and refer to it, or to get a confessor, and 
go to him, and ask, in every puzzle, whst to do. To 
carry in ourselves the intense love of Jesus Christ, to 
find in him the perpetual corrective of our actions, to 
do duty, not under the lash, but under the impulses of 
the soul—that is the hardest life, but the most blessed 
life a man or woman can undertake. 

And if we struggle on in this imperfect life, we shall 
catch focreasing glimpees of that coming time when we 
shall live perfectly in heaven. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
A MINORITY REPORT. 


{tm our judgment the entire constituency of the 
American Board—that {s, the churches who furnish 
the money by which the work of the Board is carried 
on—are as much interested in the questions concerning 
its administration as are the corporate members. We 
therefore give to them, as far as we can, full informa. 
tion concerning that administration. In accordance 
with this policy we publish here the following docu- 
ment, which has been sent to al/ the corporate members, 
and has come, thovgh not from the signer of it, into our 
hands —Eps C U ] 

** To the Corporate Members of the American Board of Commés- 
swners for Foreign Missions : 

“ FATHERS AND SRETHREN,—The undersigned asks your 
attention to this communication, which is addréesed to 
you privately in the hope of obtaining adequate attention 
without subjecting persons and interests involved to the 
disadvantage of publicity. 

‘*] was one of a committee which nominated the officers 
of the Board for the current year, but had to inform that 
committee that in disapproval of their action I must reserve 
the privilege of dissent. As the time of these nominations 
was not favorable to a hearing of the reasons to the con- 
trary, this appeal is now presented, in this way, and to the 
entire body of voters. 

** The committee consisted of seven members, of whom it 
was understood that five were ready to carry out the wishes 
of those who secured their appointment. The names of 
this committee were announced on Wednesday afternoon, 
with twenty-four hours in which to prepare ita report. An 
unusually early adjournment of the Board a few minutes 
afterwards allowed an ple time for the immediate delibera- 
tions of the committee, the members of which were nearly 
all present; but the chairman insisted that no attempt 
shovld be made to consider the busiress without the 
presence of the entire number; in this he was sustained, 
and an adjournment wes made for the day without giving 
apy attention to business or even intimating the propositions 


- tobe made. For the same reason the meeting appointed 


for 8:30 Thursday morning did not begin till a short time 
before the urgent debate of the general session of the Board, 
which required attention and occasioned the adjournment 
of the committee. The result was that it did not attend to 
its work till the afternoon of Thursday, at the time of the 
celebration of the Lord's Sapper, immediately after which 
the election urually occurs. My motive in urging the com- 
mittee to proceed promp'ly was not only to secure atten- 
tion to ite trust, but that we might become aware what 
couree was to be urged upon us in time for its proper con- 
sideration. It was not throngh the good offices of the com- 
mittee that I was aware when we met on Toursday after- 
noon what report the chairman and four other members of 
the comn ittee had been instructed to return. The course 
purened prevented complaint of taking action without the 
presence of all the members of the committee ; but the ad- 
vantage was apparent and nominal, while the wrong was 
real. 


** The stand was squarely taken that, in case the vote of the 
Board should sustain the Prudential Committee, the nomt- 
nations should be for the purpose of making the adminis - 
tration a unit on this supposition the nominations were 


| made. To the objection that this policy would require us 

to look for a new President, the extraordinary reply was 
made in the meeting of the committee that the incumbent 
might properly be elected, because he had no voice in the 
administration. How far this reasoning applied to the 
Foreign Secretary also I was not aware till after the com’ 
mittee had adjourned. 

** The form of consulting each member of the committee 
on each name presented was elaborately observed. There 
was also some amusing hesitancy in bringing forward the 
names of the gentlemen whom the committee had been 
inatructed to recommend as new members of the Prudential 
Committee, and some by-play in the way of suggesting 
names the fitness of which niight have been considered. 
The gentlemen proposed were strangers to most of the 
members of the nominating committee even by reputation ; 
the instructions to the committee seemed not to be accom- 
panied by any information as to the reasons for the choice, 
nor was any effort made to obtain such information. 
Indeed, there could not be much intelligent work between 
a midday dinner and an afternoon report. 

‘“¢ The election which adopted the report of this committee 
was immediately preceded by the election of new members 
of the Board upon the nomination of another committee. 
By a remarkable coincidence one of these names was iden- 
tieal with a name recommended in our report for a place on 
the Prudential Committee. We had practically made him 
a member of the administration while as yet he was not a 
member of the Board. The incident illustrates the state of 
admirable completeness in which the business of the Board 
is submitted to its committees. 

** The objection to the policy pursued in these nominations, 
that it would either exclude or misrepresent the honored 
President of the Board, is further and more seriously illas- 
trated in the treatment of the Senior Secretary. He cer- 
tainly should have a voice in the administration of affairs, 
and, one would suppose, a larger inflaence than any other 
man ; but the election practically tied his hands. It has 
been customary in nominating the Prudential Committee to 
consult the wishes of the Secretaries with whom it is ex- 
pected to co-operate. The information has accidentally 
come in my way that this year not only does the Senior Sec- 
retary miss two competent men on whom he has been 
accr stomed to rely, but there was not even the form of con- 
suiting his wishes as to the filling of the vacancies. Indeed, 
the idea seems to have been accepted tat when the wishes 
of ‘the Secretaries’ are quoted he need not be considered. 
Io a circular issued by the Prudential Committee, October 
26 1886, delay in the decision of Mr. Hume’s case was 
attributed ‘to the deplored sickness and absenceof the 
Senior Secretary ;’ a sentiment which is eminently proper, 
but which must be read in connection with the fact that his 
convictions and pleadings had been overruled in the pre- 
ceding year, and that officers were chosen at Des Moines 
who were expected to thwart his wishes. 

“‘ The first natural impression would be tbat the failare 
to consult the Senior Secretary in the construction of the 
Prudential Committee of this year was due to the Pruden 
tial Committee of the year preceding; but theee nomina 
tions do not appear to have come before the Prudential 
Committee. It seems that in previous years the Prudential 
Cemmittee has suggested names to the nominating com- 
mittee with reasons sustainirg the suggestions. But in 
1886 the committee to nominate officers was furnished with 
names according to some secret arrangement which did not 
officially and lawfuily rep:esent the administration, inas- 
much as the chief member of that administration was 
ignored, neither did it represent the Prndential Committee 
as such; a self-constituted coterie arranged a slate for a 
committee of nomination which should report to the Board 
the names chosen by that coterie. This company may have 
contained individuals who were members of the Prudential 
Committee, and it may have contained persons who were 
Secretaries of the Board, and it may have contained per- 
sons who held no office, but it was irregular, self-constituted, 
secret, and all the more objectionabie in that it used meth- 
ods which bad the appearance of being the regular methods 
of the procedure ofthe Board. The committee nominating 
ought either to have reported to the Board such a personnel 
for the administration as, after investigation, seemed advis | 
able, or, if it consented to dispense with its own judgment 
and to act in a clerical capacity merely, it should have 
taken its instructions from proper officers of the Board and 
not from a secret cabal. The fact that the gentlemen se- 
lected are men to be esteemed, and that they have exercised 
their own judgment to some extent, and for the advantage 
of the mission work, gives no guaranty of the safety of a 
method which is itself offensive and capable of extensive 
iojury. When the report, obtained in the manner which I 
have described, was adopted by the Board without a thor- 
ough sifting of its reason and method, the real value of the 
report was not increased. If the Board should knowingly 
consent to the adoption of reports so obtained, it would be 
surrendering its proper function. 

**T respectfully submit to the responsible members of the 
Board the question whether its most important interests 
can safely be left to such a process, even in a single partic- 
ular. Unfortunately, there are too many indications that 
this is only a specimen of the general operations. One 
member was surprised when informed that the ministers of 
Boston churches are not only not members of the Prudential 
Committee, but even conspicuously lacking among the cor- 
porate members of the Board. This has the look of a delib- 
erate and systematic policy carried out for a term cf years, 
which ought to be understood by all its members. As 
things now are, by a process such as I have explained, the 
membership itself may be packed to a dangerous extent. 

“The need of candid and impartial inquiry at this time 
becomes more clear when the fact is brought to light that a 


| committee has addressed circulars to some of the members 


| urging their presence at the next meeting on the ground of 


the alleged dangers to evangelical truth, one of the names 
attached to the circular being that of the very man who last 
autumn engineered the nomination of the officers. 

“‘There appears, indeed, to be danger, bat that danger 
comes rather through the secret plottings and manipulations 
of levers of office and power. 

** This appeal I send at my own ‘instance because of what 
I myself saw ; and I address it to all the voting members, 
without inquiry as to their affiliations, simply as honest men 
to whom is committed this great trust, who should know 
the facts that I am stating, and all the facts of which this 
may be a sample, in order that the missionary administra- 
tion may be made to stand before the Christian public free 
from suspicion. Two years ago, when uneasiness about 
the conduct of the Board expressed itself in a douht of its | 
treasury, there wes a readiness for invest gation which was 
confident almost to ostentation. Is there a similar willing- 
ness to weigh the conduct of those who decree the use of the 
money and all the interests of the Board? If that willing- 
ness {s lacking, what is the reason ? 

**This letter is now sent privately, not because of any 
wish to conceal anything that needs to be known, nor with 
any intention of remaining silent when publicity appears to — 
be the duty, but in the hope that, without public agitation, 
there may be an unmistakable readiness among the mem- 
bers to give the whole subject the attention that it merits, 
and that we may approach the meeting at Springfield 
with the prospect that it will bec nducted witha singleeye 
to the interests with which it legitimately deals ; in accord- 
ance with the catholic spirit of the Board in the years pat 
as represented to-day in its most venerable and esteemed 
men ; in accordance with the constitution of our churches; 
and, above all, in accordance with the simplicity which isin 
Christ. Yours respectfu'ly, Wo. P. FIsHER. 

BrRuNswIckK, Maine, June 1, 1887.” 


AN APPRECIATIVE ESTIMATE. 


T a meeting of the Amherst Alumn! of New York 
to take action upon the death of Dr. R swell D. 
Hitchcock, the minute which was adopted expressed 
in strong and discriminating terms the appreciation {n 
which Dr. Hitchcock was held by his fellow-gratuates, 
This minute was introduced by the Rev. Dr. Donald, 
of the Ascension Church. In character!zing Dr. Hitch- 
cock as a thinker, teacher, and writer, the minute 
sald : 

‘* His plea, repeated with an almost pathetic frequency, 
for clean and thorough work, if any thinking at all was 
to be done, was splendidly fllustrated in the quality of 
his own work in every department which he entered. 
he sureness of his utterances, sometimes mistakenly 
charged up to bis love of crisp and epigrammatic ex- 
pression, was the sureness of accurate and solid learning. 
No man among us knew better than he that the strength 
of the thinker is the strength of Ideas thought out. not 
thought over; and no man of his time delivered judg- 
ments and prophecies to his fellows with clearer marks 
of profound reflection or exprersed them in floer form 
than he. He was frugal in bis utterances ; but it was 
the fruga'ity of a man who gives munificently when he 
gives at all. 

H's pupils remembered Aim, and—what is not in- 
variably the fortune of teachers—remembered what he 
sald. He created an atmosphere in wh!ch thinking 
became inevitable. By some powerful alchemy he 
elicited the ferment of men’s intellects. In the bracing 
alr of his lecture-room students were lifted up. and he 
vev*r, in consequence, lectured over their heads, 

** He was a historian, not an annalist. The quality of 
his intellect determined his historical method. The 
idea, of which events are but the symptoms, had the 
supreme charm for him. To it he gave his thought, 
trackirg it patiently back to i's source, tracing its 
evolutionary progress into the ideas which fashion and 
maintain human actions, political and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, to-day. He was always the thinker, and had 
a fine scorn for intellectual indolence. 

‘‘His writings are not voluminous. No matter: 
they reveal the thinker and the man. Every sentence 
in them is unmistakably his, and not another's. He 
could not write many books; be wrote upon men—the 
best men, too. With a fine carelessness he gave away 
his thoughts, content to hear them. from the lips or pens 


of others.” 


THE CANADIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


HE Congregational Unton of Canada met in Toronto, in 
the Rev. Dr. Wild's church, from June 8th to the 18th: 
The attendance of ministerial and lay delegates was the 
largest in the history of the Union, and the greatest unity 
and enthusiasm prevailed, the good results of which will, no 
doubt, be very marked ; indeed, there are encouraging signs 
of denominational progress, and the outlook for the church 
in Canada is most hopeful and bright. The tenor of the 
reports was that congregations had been enlarged, new 
buildings erected, increased spiritual power felt, and 
a growing interest in church and missionary schemes 
ev:nced. 
The report of the Canada Missionary Society showed that 
twenty-eight missionaries and twelve students had been in 


their service during the past year. The amount received for 
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home and foreign missionary purposes was considerably in 
_ excess of last year, and $800 has been collected through the 
efforts of the Women's Missionary Society for the erection 
of aschoolin memory of the late Mrs. Curry, whose sad 
death in Central Africa, a few months after her marriage 
and arrival there, has won the sympatby of all our hearts. 

The statistics contained the information that there are 
fifty-two pastors in office ; ninety-one preaching stations ; a 
total church membership of 7,319; 7,675 Sabbath-school 
scholars ; and that over $100,000 had been collected during 
1886 for local church and mission purposes. 

The college at Montreal is in a flourishing condition, the 
Rev. W. M. Barbour, D.D. (until lately Professor of Divinity 
at Bsugor Seminary), having taken charge. A debt of nearly 
$1 500 was wiped out at one of the evening meetings of the 
Union. 

The Misrionary Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Hall, reported that 
the English Missionary Society had promised $5,000 a year 
for five years in aid of mission work in the Canadian North- 
west, and steps will, no doubt, be shortly taken to occupy 
some of the centers of popniation in that part of the 
Dominion. 
TORONTO. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these samngons ] 
MIDDLE STATES. 


<The pu'pit of Plymouth Church was filled last Sunday 
m*rning by the Rev. Samuel Scoville, Mr. Beecher’s son-in 
law. Some of the memters of the church recalled an inct- 
dent which happened when Mr. Scoville filled Mr. Beecher’s 
pulpit several years ago. Mr. Beecher in announcing 
the service said: *‘ Next Sanday my son in-law, the Rev. 
Samue]——-’’ then paused in perplex'ty a moment, and 
added, with a bunporons smile, ‘I can’t think of his other 
pame ; we always call him Sam.’’ Next Sunday the Plym. 
outh pulpit will be filled by the Rey. Toomas T. Everett. 
of Carlisle, Pa., and on the Sunday fol'owing the Kev. 

_W. B. Brown, of East Orange, N.J. Tie church will then 
be closed for the summer. 

—The committee appointed to look «after the site of the 
proposed cathedral in New York City report that there is a 
xTeat deal of activity among rea! estate agents in the way 
of presenting the advantages of their reepective properties, 
and tbe rivalry has resulted in several favorab'e offers. 
No decision bas yet been reached. Bishop Putter says that 
tbe subscriptions for the cathedral are constantly coming 
in, and mapy gentlemen have prom'sed to subscribe who 
bave pot yet named the amount they will contribute. In 
due time the list will be given to the public. 

—Canon Wilberforce, the great temperance advocate, 
sailed for Eogland on Wednesday of last week. At an ad 
dress delivered at Chickering Hall the Sanday before his 
departure be said: ‘If I were to add anything to the sup- 
plications in the Prayer-Book, I would add this: ‘ From all 

the paralyzing cant of an unfe|t devotion; from all the God- 
defying hypocrisy of an upiifted voice and a down-hanging 
arm ; from all the miserable mummery of a grand external 
ritual and aselfish, un-Cbristiike dsily life, good Lord de- 
liver us!’ The only thing that Christianity wants just now 
is Christians.” 

—The Long Island Baptist Association held its summer 
meting at Hempstead last week. Upward of a hundred 
delegates were present. 

—On Tuesday of last week there was a ‘* Jubilee celebra- 
tion’? in the Church of the Holy Innocents of this city in 
the form of ‘‘arolemn requiem mass for the repose of the 
souls of the 1,500 000 persons who have perished from hun 
ger and eviction during the fifty y‘ars of England’s mis- 
rule in Irelard.’’ The clergymen appeared within thesanct 
uary in mourning vestments, and the music was in keeping 
with the solemn character of the occasion. Several han 
dred Irish men and women were present at this celebration. 
Outside of the door circulars were distributed on which ip 
a bor*er of mournirg appeared the following synopsis of 
‘‘gome of the benefits conferred upon Ireland during Vic- 
toria’s murderous reign 


Died of famine... 1,500,000 
Emigrants who died of ship fever .................005-- 57,000 
Imprisoned under coercion acts, OVer 3,000 
Butchered in suppressing public meetings.............. £00 
Bxrecuted for resisting tyranny ....... 75 
Died in English 27 
Nowepapers suppressed ........ 12 


The Rev. John Larkin, pastor of the church, received a tel- 
egram from Chicago thanking him on behalf of 10,000 Irish- 
*men of that city for his patriotism. 

—A very pretty mission building was opened last week on 
West Thirty-second Street of this city, nearthe North River. 
It was bu'lt by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Naylor, and will cost, 
when completed, about $30,000. The dedicatory service was 
attended by a large number of clergymen of different de 
nominations. The services at the mission will be non-secta- 
gen movement is in progress in Philadelphia to erect a 
eburch as 8 memorial to the late Bishop Stevens. 

—An exchange reports that Mr. Burdette, the humorist, 
during his summer vacation in the Adirondacks, will have 
charge of the service of the Second Reformed Church, 
North River. It is stated that he condacted the services 
at this place last year, and ont of the offerings took one 
dollar as a memento and put the rest into the chu ch fund 

. —It takes vey littie to start a rumor as to the probabie 
successor of Mr Beecher. Since the Rev Mr Stowe, the 
son of Harriet Beecher Stowe, occupied the Plymouth pal 
pit so satisfactorily on Sunday of last week, there has been 
gome quiet discussion going on as to whether he will not 
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inherit his uncle’s pulpit. Mr. Stowe, when asked about the 
matter, pronoun nced the rumor absurd. 

— Several of the public schools in Brooklyn have had ex- 
ercises in commemoration of Mr. Beecher. They usually 
consist largely of declamations selected from Mr. Beecher’s 
fermons, and essays selected from bis writings. 

—The Presbyterian churches in New Jersey have made 
arrangements to hold special missionary meetings in all 
parts of the State, ending November19. The object is to 
stir up greater interest in foreign missions. 

—It is stated that over thirty students at Cornell Univer- 
sity have announced their intention to become foreign 
miss!onaries. 

—The Rev. John Dooly, of the Broome Street Tabernacle 
of this city, applied to the Police Buard for permission to 
run a ‘Gospel wagon ”’ with a choir and music in it. The 
Board said that they had no right to grant the application. 

—A New York Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Sailors has been incorporated by Hamilton Fish, August 
Belmont, Cyrus W. Field, Elbridge T Gerry, Elthu Root, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, John T. Agnew, William B Dinsmore, 
Henry Bergh, Ricbard A. Elmer, Edward Schell, and John 
E Develin. It proposes to help the law look after the 
sillor and those who ill-treat and rob him, and to promote 
his physica) and moral welfare. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—-Tbe funeral of the Rev. Roswell D Hitchcock took place 
in the First Congregational Church at Fall River, Mass, 
on Tuesday last. Many distinguished persons, incluad- 
ing President See’ye, of Amherst College, and the Faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary, were present. The Rev. 
W. W. Adama, pastor of the church, delivered the addrees. 

—The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Genera] Asao- 
clation «f Congregational Churches was held in Brockton, 
Mase., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of last week 
The Rey. Dr. A. T. Perkins. of Worcester, was chosen Mod- 
erator. The ¢lection of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
In the choice of Julius H. Seelye, D D., of Amherst, as 
President. Var'ous matters relating to church work were 
discussed. 

—The St. Paul’s Episcopal Crarch of Newburyport, 
Maes , celebrated its 175th anniversary last week. 

—A new Congregational church at Windham, Conn, 


was devicated last Thursday. The dedicatory sermon wes 


preached by the Rev. Henry H. Kelsey. The edifice cost 
about $10,000, and was dedicated free from incumbrances. 

—Tbe 178th annual meeting of the General Association of 
Congregational Ministers of Connecticut was held in Rock 
ville on Tuesday. The Rev. J. Twichell, of Hartford, gave 
an address on ‘‘ Some Reasons for the Recent Changes in 
Theological Belief.’ 

—A new Baptist church, costing $17,000, was dedicated at 
Spencer, Mass., last week. The Rev. C. M. Bowers, the 
actirg pastor, preached the dedication sermon. 

—Negotiations have been completed by which the Ver- 
mont ‘‘ Christian Messenger ’’ is sold to the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation of Boston, end will be merged into the * Zion’s 
Herald ’? The ‘‘ Christian Messenger ’’ has been supported 
largely by the Verment Annual Conference. It was estab. 
lished in 1845, but of recent years its patronage has steadily 
decreased, and it could only survive by being merged into 
the larger journal. 

—An ecclasiastical council was held last week in Dwight 
Hall, New Haven, to dismiss the Kev. Dr. Barbour from the 
pastorate of the church in Yale University and recommend 
him to the church in McGill] University, Montrea), Canada, 
to which he goes July 1. 

THE WES? AND SOUTH. 

—Profesesor David Swing, of Chicago, advocates the 
building of two large cathedrals in that city; namely, a 
waifs’ mission building and a large hotel for working- 
girls. 

—The Silver Lake Congregational Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn, was dedicated last week. The debt of $3 500 was 
canceled during the service. The Swedish Baptist chapel 
in the same city was dedicated on the same day. 

—The Norwegian Lutheran Synod have decided to change 
the location of their Theological Seminary from Decorah, 
fowa, to Minneapolis, Minn. They will abandon bulldings in 
Decorah which cost upwards of $100,000. This change 
will not be made unless the site for the buildings in Minne- 
apolis is given them. 

—The Congregational Conference of Northern Minnesota 
met at Daluth on Tuesday of last week. There was a large 
attendance of delegates, lay and clerical. Mission work 
and the establishment of new churches were the matters 
which came up for special consideration. 

—The Swedish Lutheran Synod met in Chicago last week. 
They voted that it was advisable that the educational work 
of the Synod should b e consolidated in a single college. 

—The second annual Convention of the lilinois Young 
People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor is being held at 
the Union Park Congregational Church, Chicago. On the 
programme for addresses are the names of the Rev. Dr 
Noble, the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, the Rev. Frank Gunsaulus, 
Bishop Fallows, and several other prominent ministers. 

—The fifty-second anniversary of the Chicago Baptist 
Association was held last week. The subject of syetematic 
benevolence was discussed. 

—That wing of the Dankard Church known as the Old 
Order has been holding its annual session in Canton, Obio 
The adherents of this wing are very conservative, and 
their mode of worship is exceedingly crude. They eat what 
ig known as the Passover, which is composed of soup made 
of beef meat. They have large bowls out of which six or 
eight will eat at once. They have long tables, and these 
oowls are strung along at coavenient distances, which 
makes their manner of indulging in such a sacred feast 
very repulsive to the enlightened and fastidious tastes of 
noa-participants, After the feast these Dunkards indulge 
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in what they term the holy kiss—man kissing man and 
woman kissing woman. Then the men wash one another’s 
feet, and the women go through the same ceremony, after 
which preaching goes on. 

—Candidates for license to preach have fair warving 
what to expect if they apply to the Chicigo Congregational 
Association, for Dr. Noble says he proposes hereafter to ask 
each one seven questions: ‘‘1. What do you know of the 
New West Commission? 2. What of the American Con- 
gregational Union? 3, What of the American Missionary 
Association ?” and so on of all the seven socleties of the 
Congregational churches. If they cannot give satisfactory 
replies, he proposes to move to defer action in theiz cases 
until they have had time to study the matter and clarify 
their minds. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Dr. Nelson Millard, pastor of the Broadway Congregational 
Church, Norwich, Cona . bas resigned to accept a call to the 
First Presbyterian Church, Rochester. N. Y. 

— William M. Taylor, D.D., sailed for Europe on Wednesday 
of last week. 

—William Carruthers, of Boston, has been installed pastor of 
the Unton Congregational Church of Richmond Bil, L I. 

—Ellas Nason died at B!llerica Vass . Friday, June 17. 

—W. J. Clarke, Jate pastor of the Congregational chureh at 
Danvers, Ill., has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church of Clinton, Wis 

South Congregational Church of Concord, N. H . has ex- 
tended a call to Harian P. of Peoria, IU, to become its 
pastor 

—J. H. Frazee, of Riverton, Pa . bas accepted « call to the Pil 
grim Congregational Church of Knoxville, Tenn. 

--Frank Butler, lately of the Hartford Seminary, was ordained 
and instalied as pastor of the church at Housatonic, Mas3., on 
June 22. ; 

—S G Willard, nineteeu years pastor of the church at “ol- 
chester, Conn., a member of th- Yaie corporation, and an sotive 
and prominent man in the Congregationu: winlstry of the State 


‘died, at the aye of siaty-nine, on June 12. 


—Wi'ilam Dickiuson, of the First Church of Chicopee, Mass., 
bas resigned 

—E. N. Packard, of Durchester, Mass , accepts a call to Plym- 
outh Church, Syracuse, N Y. 

—E. Herbert, of Mattawan, Mich , acceptsa call to New Balti- 
more, 

—¥.G Alger, of Cameron. Mo, accepts acail to the Bridge 
Street Churvh of Streator, Ill. 

—J. W. Brown accep’s a call to Zanesville, Ohio - 

—A. A. Doyle was ordained at Voltaire, Kan , lately 

—F. L. Kingsbury was ¢«rdaired as misstonary physician of the 
American Bourd at Norwich, Vt , oa June 2. 

—G W. Osgood, of Provincetown, Mars., has resigned. 

—G, B,. Waldron accepts a cali to Benson, Vt. 

—S.I Hanford, la‘ely of (bicago Seminary, accepts a call to 
Long Pine, Neb. 

VPRESBYTBKIAN, 

—A. W. Ringland, pastor of the Duluth Presbyterian church, 
bas resigned 

—J. W. Wightman, D.D., 24s been called to Mount Washington 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

—G. D. Black accepts a call to Heyworth, IIL - 

—J. A. Adair accepts a call to Union City, Ind. 

EPISCOPAL, 


— Prescott Evarts, assistant rector of the Church of the Holy 


Communion, and son of Senator William M Evarts, was married 
on Wednesday last to Miss Emlly Charlotte Potter Conover, at 
South Amboy, N. J. 

—T. W. Cottingham, pastor of the Charch of Christ, Worces- 
ter. Mass , has presented his resiguation and will remove to 
Colorado. 

—E. Walpole Warren, of London, England, has accepted the 
rectorship of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church of New York. 

—W. A. Matson. of the Church of the Resurrection, Richmond 
Hill, L. 1, has resigned. 

—S8. B. Chevers, of Shamokin, Pa., has been elected rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church. Bridgeton, N. J. 

J. D. Stene, of Vinelaud, N. J., accepts a call to Asbury 
Park. 

—A. U. Stanley, of Worcester, Mass , has resigned. 

—E J. V. Huiginn, formerly a Roman Catholic priest, was re- 
ceived by Bishop Huntington at Watertown, N. Y., recently, asa 
priest of the Episcopal Charch. 

—H. J Cook has been appointed rector of Christ Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

—J. W. Trimbie declines his elcction to Plymouth Church, 
Cranford, N. J. 

—W. A. Davenport accepts a call to Immanuel Church, Ana- 


cestl, D. C. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 
—The Asylum Avenue Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn, 
unanimously declines to accept the resignation of Dr. Stone. 
—G. Talmage, brother of T. DeWitt Talmage, has resigned 
the pastorate of the Port Jervis Reformed Uburch on account of 


lil health. The Rev. Alexander R. Taylor, of New York City, 


will be his successor. 

—R. Henry Ferguson has been ordained as pastor of the 
Dorchester Temple Baptist Church, Brookiyn, N. Y. | 

—J. D. Blackwell, D D , pastor of the Monumental Methodist 
Church, Portsmouth, Va., died of peritonitis on Saturday last. 

—Mr Fenn, of Boston, assumed the duties of pastor of the 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., on Sunday last. 

—Richard H Bosworth, pastor of the Reformed Episcopal 
“burch at Newbarg, N ¥ , has accepted a call to the Chur: b 
of the Atonement (Reformed Episcopal). Brooklyn, and will 
preach bis opening sermon there on the first Sunday io July 
next. 

—Thomas 8. Samson, recently of Calvary Raptist Church, New 
Haven, Conn, accepts & cail to Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Cbureb, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—L. L. Briggs has been called to the Second Universalist 
Church, Lynn, Mass. 

—T 8 Johvson, DD , Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Refurmed Church, died in Lebanon, Pa , June 11. 

—J C. Jacot, of the First Baptist Church of Muskegon, Mich 
has resigned. 

—Charies Haines, of the Court Street Christian Society, 
Portsmouth, N. G., died on June 14. 

—George W. German (M. EB.) died at Philadelphia on June 14, 
at the age of eighty-four, 
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PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S LATEST WORK.’ 


Students at the present time probably know more of 
the spirit of Roman institutions than did the majority 
of educated Romans themselves. It may, perhaps, be 
said safely that Professor Mommseen, in his library at 
Berlin, understands the change from republic to mon- 
archy better than did Julius Casar himself, the chief 
actor. To determine the relative force of contemporary 
events is difficult. It is an easier task to look back, even 
across the space of nearly two millenniums, as Professor 
Mommsen has done, and view the relative force of 
events in the light of history. Professor Mommsen’s 
object has been a worthy one: to inspire in the German 
youth patriotism for the Fatherland by the study of 
Roman history. Since the death of Ranke, so little 
time ago, Mommsen has been called the greatest living 
historian, not forgetting the invaluable work of Free- 
man at (xford. He follows in the footsteps of a great 
master, Niebuhr, who inspired also Dr. Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby, Biuntschli of Heidelberg, and William Ihne. 

Approaching his seventieth birthday, November 30, 
1887, Professor Mommsen has given us two more volumes 
upon the history of Rome, treating of the Roman 
provinces from Ce:ar to Diocletian. Thirty years have 
gone by since the earlier history, now famous, was 
written. In four volumes it brought the narrative down 
to the decisive struggle between Cesar and Pompelfus 
at Pharsalus. Between the earller work and the pres- 
ent one occurs a great gap in the narrative. Whether 
or not the intermediate part concerning the internal 
affairs of Rome under the Empire will ever be written, 
Professor Mommsen leaves an open question. As he 
points out, the politics, religion, and social life of im- 
perial Rome have been so often described that another 
volume would be only a reproiuction, while the admin. 
istration of the Roman provinces is a field not before 
covered. He regards a knowledge of this field as essen- 
tial to ‘‘ an intelligent conception of Roman antiquity.” 
To quote from the preface : 

‘Of what is here furnished—ths hietory of the several 
provinces from the time of C#sar to Diocletian—there Is, if 
Iam not mistaken, no comprehensive survey accessible to 
the public to which this work addresses itself; and it is 
owing, as it seems to me, to the want of such a survey that 
the judgment of that public as to the Roman Imperial 
period is frequently incorrect and unfair.”’ 

The survey is indeed comprehensive. (2.6 closes the 
long and difficult perusal of theses volumes on the prov- 
inces with the conviction that Rome was no less great 
as an empire than a3 a repubiic; that the history of 
imperial Rome is something more than a recitation of 
mighty corruptions on the Palatine; that it exhibits the 
greatest and, on the whole, the most successful plece of 
political administration in world-history. It is said that 
upon good administration fir more than upon good 
laws tie safety of States depends. America may profit 
by examples of good administration; and England, 
before the folly of 1776, might well have taken lessons ; 
but the notion is not a current one that modern States 
may find in the Roman Empire, supposei to be so rot- 
ten, illustrations of an effic'ent civil service. Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, Britain, Asia Minor, Syria, Judm,, 
Egypt, and the North African provinces—one after 
another Professor Mommeen brings the provinces before 
us. Little is said of the city of Rome, but one fs not 
allowed to forget the civilizing, Romanizing force at the 
center, nor the minds that exercised it. 

The chapters on Germany, treating of the early hie- 
tory of Professor Mommsen’s own country, are of espe- 
clal interest to historical students, for the reason, as 
Mr. Freeman points out in his latest book of essays, 
that the beginnings of American, as of English lifa, are 
found in the German forests. Unlike not a few of the 
modern German historians of their country, Professor 
Mommeen does not whitewash his own people, but con- 
siders them strictly from a Roman point of view. To 
the general reader, perhaps, the chapter on Jude: and 
the Jews will be found as interesting as any, although 
it requires close and sustained attention for at least two 
hours to get at the facts that it contains. That such 
numbers of Jews in Asia Minor, Greece, Ezypt, and 
Italy should have sprung from so small a germ in 
Palestine is one of the historical problems that this 
chapter tries to account for. Asa folution, the sugges- 
tion is offered that in gaining proselytez among al] reo- 
ples the Jews were no less z2alous than were, later, the 
adherents of Christianity er of Islam. In this chapter 
some attention fs given to the Book of Revelation, asa 
document treating of historical events. In one place 
Professor Mommsen says : 

‘* This hatred of the worship of the emperor and of impe- 


1 Provinces of the Roman Empire, from Casar to Diocletian. By 
Theodor Mommsep. Translated by William P. Dickson, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. With 
Maps by Professor Kiepert. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 2 vyols., vo.) 
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rialism itself is depicted with glowing colors in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, for which, chiefly on that account, Rome 
is the harlot of Babylon and the common enemy of man- 
kind.”’ 

In a note it is added : 

“This is, perhaps, the right way of apprehending the 
Jewish conceptions, in which the positive facts regularly 
run away into generalities. . . . In the Apocalypse of Joha- 
—the classical revelation of Jewish self-ssteem and of 
hatred toward the Romans—the picture of the Anti-Messias 
is associated rather with Nero, who did not cause his image 
to be set up in the Holy of Hollies. This composition be- 
longs, as is well known, to a time and a tendency which 
still viewed Christianity as essentially a Jewish sect ; those 
elected and marked by the angel are ail Jews—twelve thou- 
sand from each of the twelve tribes—and have precedence 
over the ‘great multitude of other righteous ones ’—i. e , of 
proselytes (chap. vii. ; comp. chap. xli., 1). It was writ- 
ten, demonstrably, after Nero’s fall, and when his return 
from the East was expected.’ 

In the chapter on the Parthian Empire occurs the 
following note upon the same subj:ct : 

‘The conception that the Roman and the Parthian Em- 
pires were two great States standing side by side, and, 
indeed, the only ones in existence, dominated the whole 
Roman East, particularly the frontier provinces. It meets 
us palpably in the Apocalypse of John, in which there is a 
juxtaposition as well of the rider on the white horse with 
the bow and of the rider on the red horse with the sword 
(vi., 2,3) as of the Megistanes and of the Chillarchs (vi., 15 ; 
comp. xvill,, 23, xix., 18). The closing paragraph, too, is 
conceived as a subduing of the Romans by the Parthians, 
bringing back the Emperor Nero (ix., 14; xvi., 12), and 
Armageddon, whatever may be meant by it, as the rendez- 
vous of the Orientals for the collective attack on the West. 
Certainly the author, writing in the Roman Empire, hints 
these far from patriotic hopes more than he expresses 
them.”’ 

It is unfortunate that the heavy matter of the volumes 
throughout is so seldom assisted by that happier style 
employed in the ‘‘ History of Rome.” Scarcely a trace 
of the brilliancy that carries the reader through four 
volumes is found to inspire his plodding through these 
two. ‘‘ With self-denial this book bas been written ; 
and with self-denial let it be read,” are the apt words 
with which Professor Mommsen closes his introduction. 

The translator of the volumes is Professor William 
P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow—the same who more than a 
quarter of a century ago translated the “ History of 
Rome ” for Eaglish readers. This second translation is 
made with all the fidelity and clearness conspicuous in 
the first. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the whole work 
is the serles of ten maps arranged especially for this 
work by Professor Kifepert. Professor Kiepert, the 
pupil and worthy successor of Karl Ritter, is doubtless 
the best living cartographer. These maps of the ancient 
world are of great value in themselves ; but taken in 
connection with Professor Mommsen’s vast collection of 
facts, the two together form a work which, for extent 
and value of information upon the Roman Empire, may 
never be superseded. 


‘ LOGIC MADE EASY.’ 

‘** There is no royal road to learning.” This saying 
serves a very useful purpose in discountenancing the 
claims of quacks and charlatane who try to introduce 
the methods of trade into education. But, like all pithy 
sayings, it is open to abuse : of being Interpreted as mean- 
ing that the road to learning is necessarily long and 
tedious, and no amount of skill or science will make it 
shorter or more pleasant. The progressiveness of edu- 
cational science rests upon the fact that this is not so; 
there are short circuits, and some very decided ones, in 
elementary education, which we in this country have 
yet to learn and adopt. Perhaps the most important of 
these is the road that leads to ‘‘thing-knowledge,” and 
turns aside from ‘‘ word-knowledge,” only to meet the 
latter again when both lead to a common goal. In- 
dustrial education, object lessons, field excursions, {)- 
lustrative apparatus and models, are all stations on this 
by-path, and as it is traveled over it will be broadened 
and become the main highway for our fortunate poster- 
ity. 

Studies may, with pardonable inaccuracy, be divided 
into classes according as they are disciplinary or infor- 
mation-giving in character. In this country the danger 
is to overestimate the importance of the latter by reason 
of their practical utility, and to vastly underestimate 
the réle of the former in a public school education. 
We instruct too much and educate too little. The study 
of greatest disciplinary power for the average mind is 
undoubtedly mathematics; but in many of our echools 
this study is so conventionalized, the methods are made 
so mechanical and uniform, that all room for the develop- 
ment of originality, of doing more than is in the book 
and differently from tbe way in the book, is taken away. 
The reason why mathematics is so excellent a trainer is 
that it contains so much logic in so accessible a shape. 


1 The Game of Logic. By Lewis Carroll. (London: Macmillan 


8&Co. Pp, 96. With Diagrams.) 


It should lead children to that same exercise of originality 
and ingenuity that they find in making and solving puz- 
zles. They should know the ‘‘ how” and the ‘‘ why” 
of the process ; but the test of their knowing should not 
be the reciting of a rule for it or the painful self-dissection 
of what is too axlomatic to be brought to full conscious- 
ness, but the power of using the method to go by their 
own efforts beyond the words of the book, to solve the 
new case without being told how. 

The function of the study of logic in an educational 
course is much a matter of dispute. The high place it 
held in the minds of the Greeks, and its place of honor 
in the med!val Trivium, are well known. At times 
this study included more and at times less than what we 
now understand by it. Logic {s, perhaps, the best ex- 
ample of the power which one commanding intellect 
can exert over the minds of future generations. Logic 
and Aristotle have been largely identical. Oaly a hun- 
dred years ago Kant sald that practically the sclence had 
been born full-fledged from Arlstotle’s brain, and had 
not grown much since. To-day this would not be true. 
The development of the mathematical logic of Boole, 
DeMorgan, Venn, Jevons, and Peirce makes the logic of 
Aristotle a mere beginning. They include it and make 
development possible. The importance that the logic 
of induction has acquired through the rapid develop- 
ment of science is the second factor in the renewed life 
which logic can now live. 

Nothing could bs better example of the freshness 
which an original mind can impart to an old topic than 
this little primer of Lewis Carroll, the author of ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland.” It goes over the ground of the old 
Aristotelian logic, but it does it in an entirely modern 
way, and with a clearness that {s at times wonderful as 
itis charming. It is the best elementsry text-book on 
logic that we have. It is hardly possible to outline the 
method of the book, but a few features may be men- 
tioned. | 

Asa game it will hardly be very fascinating to chil- 
dren; it {is really more work than fun. It {s sulted for 
young people of not less than twelve years of age, and 
will not be without benefit to many older ones. The 
game consists in expressing a proposition on a diagram 
card by means of counters. The logician really deals 
with two kinds of propositions, universal and particular ; 
the former expresses the non-existence and the latter the 
ex!stence of a certain class of objects. For example, to 
say that ‘‘all red apples are ripe ” means that the class 
‘red unripe apples” does not exist, while ‘‘ some red ap- 
ples are ripe” states the existence of the class ‘‘ red ripe 
apples.” Let us talk for the present about app!es alone ; 
or, to speak technically, suppose a universe of apples, and 
represent this by a square. Let the upper haif of the 
equare contain the red apples, which we will call X, and 
the lower half the apples that are not red, which we will 
call non-X ; Jet the left half of the equare contain the 
ripe apples Y, and the right half the unripe apples 
non-Y. Then our universe is divided into four parts, and 
every apple in {t is naturally cither a red rlpe apple, a 
red unripe apple, an ‘‘unred” unripe apple, or an 
‘*unred ” ripe apple. 

To express the proposition ‘‘ No red apples are ripe ” 
we put a gray counterinthe ‘‘red-ripe” XY corner, 
to mean that this class of things is excluded from the 
universe ; and for ‘‘ Some red apples are ripe” we put 
a red counter in the XY compartment. And we can 
similarly «xpress every simple proposition regarding the 
facts about red or not red, ripe or uaripe apples with 
which deductive logic deals. A chief merit of this 
method is, not only that it gives the pupil a picture of 
the real significance of the proposition he is expressing, 
but it leads him directly to the analysis of the conven- 
tions and assumptions ordinarily assumed in speech. 
He is made to realize at once that the proposition ‘‘all 
griffins breathe fire” may mean “‘ griffins not breathing 
fire’ donot exist, but there are griffins, or it may not im- 
ply the existence of the subject ; and the keeping of this 
distinction in mind will influence a)] that comes after. 
The diagram shows at once, too, that the distinction 
between predicate and subject, between the old moods 
and figures, are almost entirely matters of convention. 
The object of language is to express the fact, and logic 
simply uses language as an interpreter ; its bottom {nter- 
est is in the expression and significance of facts and the 
general relations between facts. Another point of ex- 
cellence is that the diagram can represent a state of 
ignorance by simply having no compartment marked at 
all, and can thus avoid the fallacy of drawing a conclu- 
sion when none follows. By aid of a large diagram 
syllogisms are solved, and more than half the book is 
devoted to an admirably arranged series of exercises 
and an ingeniously constructed set of failacies the weak 
point of which is to be detected. 

Man is by nature a rational animal, but it takes a good 
deal of pains and education to make him a logical one. 
This little book is not a royal road to logic, but it is a 
smoothly paved and attractive one. It will hardly put 
logic into an illogically arranged mind, but it will make 
the acquisition of an accurately thinking mind an easier 
and a pleasanter task, 
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THE BEECHER MEMORIAL.’ © 


Into this handsome volume, as into a full sheaf, are 
garnered the tributes of many of the foremost men and 
women of the day to the greatest preacher cf the age. 
A glance at the list of contributors dizcloses at once both 
the wealth of material upon which the editor has drawn 
for this memorial and the world-wide interest in the 
man and the life commemorated by it. Dr. Holmes 
and Mr. Whittier; Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell ; 
Dean Farrar, Newman Hall, Dr. Ormiston, Dr. Hopkins, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Hitchcock, and Dr. Gladden ; 
Salvini, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, and Ristori ; 
the Duke of Argyle, Bartholdi, the President of the 
United States, and Lieutenant Greely ; Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Cable, Mr. Warner, Mr. Burroughs, and Professor 
Adler, are typical names on the index page of con- 
tributors. The greater part of these tributes are 
character!zations of Mr. Beecher from the standpoint 
of the different distinguished writers. They are in 
one sense fragmentary, but in another and larger 
sense singularly complete, since they present the 
various aspects of a many-sided man as they were 
geen and comprehended by some of the most acute 
observers among his contemporaries. Many of these 
tributes contain rare and discriminating analysis of 
Mr. Beechers qualities, and luminous descriptions of 
his magnetic and peculiar influence upon other men. 
One cannot read continuously the brief contributions 
which make up this volume without gaining new con- 
ceptions of Mr. Beecher’s nature. Some traits or com- 
bination of traits which bave heretofore escaped report 
and emphasis are clearly brought out, while unobserved 
effec's of these traits in combination are noted for the 
first time. Not the least valuable part of the book isthe 
series of short papers on Mr. Beecher's early days at col- 
lege, his universal philanthropy, his qualities as a 
humorist, as a preacher and epeaker, his services to the 
country, his love of nature and versatility, his early and 
late impressions from such trained writers as Dr. Hitch- 
cock, Dr. Frothingham, Dr. Schaff, Dr. Gladden, Mr. 
Warner, Mr. Burroughs, President White, and otkers ; 
while reminiscences and irc'dents are furnished by Mr. 
EP. Roe, Dr, Hepworth, Dr. Eggleston, Mr. Carnegie, 
and Mrs. Fremont. The volume is handsomely printed 
in large, clear type, and In form as well as in substance 
fitly commemorates the versatile and potential genius 
of whose many-sidedness it will remain one of the most 
impreesive and enduring monuments. 


Christ and Christianity. The Picture of Paul the Disciple. 
By the Rey. H. R. Haweis, M.A. (T. Y. Crowell.) A myriad- 
minded mind requires many commentators to interpret 
him. This is true of Shakespeare, for example; it is still 
more true of Paul. The commentator has, indeed, often 
obscured instead of illuminating the writings of the great 
Apostle. But we may be thank'ul for many views, even 
when some of them are so partial and, as it seems to us, so 
superficial as the view of Mr. Haweis. He has told the 
story of Paul’s life with a good degree of apprehension of 
its spiritual value, and with a sufiicient perception of its 
dramatic features, though without any remarkable insight 
or imagination, and with none of that abundant and some- 
’ what overburdensome scholarship which characterizes the 
never-to-be-equaled work of Conybeare and Howson. As 
an interpreter of the theology of Paul he seems to us abler 
as a critic of the views of others than as a constructer of 
anything better. He urges that Christ suffered as a repre- 
sentative of man, not as a substitute, and that man gets 
the benefit of the suffering only by appropriating the sacri- 
fice: but he does not even suggest any answer to the ques- 
tion why any sacrifice by each man for himself, or by the 
representative man, original or appropriated, is needed for 
the remission of sins. That the sacrifice of Christ was cen- 
tral in the teaching of Paul, that in this respect the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is Pauline—whether the work of Paul’s 
hand or not—is apparent to the most superficial reader of 
the writings of the great Apostle; and he does not prove 
himself a true interpreter who does not open, or at least 
endeavor to open, to us the meaning of his teaching in this 
regard. Mr. Haweis falls also into the common error of 
supposing that Paul used such central words as “‘faith’’ 
and “law’’ with half a dozen meanings; of this there is 
not the least evidence in Paul’s writings. It is this error of 
scholasticism—wholly forelgn to the moral simplicity of 
Paul—which has introduced so much needless confusion 
into his writings; and of it the commentator must get rid 
before he is ready to even begin the work of interpretation. 
On the whole, we do not think that this book adds much to 
the resources for the comprehension of either the character 
or the works of Paul; but it will afford to the reader an 
interesting and serviceable bird’s-eye view of his life. 


Tolerance. By Phillips Brooks. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
This little volame will give a sense of agreeable surprise to 
the admirers of Mr. Brooks; of whom we are quite ready 
to be enrolled as one. Mr. Brooks’s sermons rarely if ever 
show any sign of scholarship. They appear to be simply 
the fruits of his own meditations. It is true that a man of 
common sense might on general principles conclude that he 
must be a student ; that he could not weave his multitudi- 
nous thonghts out of nothing ; that he who js so great a giver 
must be also a great receiver. But he rarely if ever quotes 
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a book or author, or gives any indication of any reading 
except in the Bible. The present little monograph, which is 
compored of two lectures given to the theological students 
of several theological seminaries, shows abundant evidence 
of a careful study, and, indeed, gives the best summary of 
the literature on the subject of tolerance which we remem- 
ber ever to have seen. The book is also characterized by 
flashes of humor, which Mr. Brooks’s friends know him to 
possess, but which rarely enliven his discourses whether in 
or out of the pulpit. That the lectures are a plea for toler- 
ance, that they put the plea, not on any utilitarian basis, 
but on the profound spiritual ground that God is in all men 
and that the best and quickest road to the truth Is the high- 
way of liberty, will be at once assumed by every one at all 
familiar with the spirit of the author in other utterances. 
We shall not attempt to give any outline of the argument ; 
indeed, it is presented with so much compactness that any- 
thing like an outline would be impossible. The lectures are 
more distinctly articulated than his sermons usually are; 
but the same broad charity and the same profound spirit- 
ual faith characterizes them which is to be found in every 
utterance of the man who has done perhaps more to pre- 
mote the spirit of a true spiritual tolerance coupled with 
great spiritual earnestness than any other living preacaoer 
in America. 


Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament: Revelation of 
John. By Friedrich Dusterdieck, DD. Translated by 
Henry E. Jacobs, D.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnallis.) 
The third edition of the German has been used in making 
this translation. Dr. Jacobs has found his task extremely 
difficult because of the long and involved sentences in 
which numerous quotations are often included, but his 
work is well done. A lengthy introduction discusses the 
contents, plan, unity, and form of the Apocalypse, its char- 
acter, its original intention, its author and canonical au- 
thority. While not in the least questioning its inspiration, 
Dr. Disterdieck argues vigorously to prove that the book 
was not written by the Apostle and Evangelist John, but ex- 
presses the probable conjecture that John, the author of the 
Apoca'ypse, was identical with the presbyter of that name. 
The translator does not agree with the author in this opin- 
ion, but pronounces his argument as at every step unsatis- 
factory, forced, and unworthy of the high character of the 
work. During recent years many ccmmentaries on the 
** Revelation ’’ have appeared, more than one hundred of 
which are here mentiored in the exegetical literature on the 
subject. No fanciful or grotesque applications are made; 
there is no effort after new and strange meanings, but the 
author is in karmony with the general interpretation of the 
book. His scholarship is constantly apparent. His theol- 
ogy we do not accept at every point. He finds a pictorial 
view, in the 21st chapter, of the way in which the heathen 
pursue their way through the light that radiates from the 
city shining in the glory of God. He declares that ‘‘ thus 
the innate universalism of the genuine ancient-prophetic 
apocalyptics, which lies at the foundation also of passages 
like v., 9, vil, 9, {is expressed the more pregnantly, because 
the heathen received into the New Jerusalem are designated 
in the same words as were employed by chap. xiii. in the 
expression standing for the heathen world worshiping the 
Beast.’’ The notes by the American editor are numerous 
and useful. The book is a valuable addition to the apoca- 
lyptic literature. . 


The Grouth of Church Institutions. By the Rev. Edward 
Hatch, M.A., DD, Reader in Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford. (New York: T. Whittaker. $1 50.) 
The Episcopal Church claims to stand to-day in the position 
of a mediator in the midst of the various denominations of 
Christianity. Some outside her fold are willing to admit, 
with certain reservations, this claim. But all concessions 
are not to come from one side. There are ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions and forms to which the Episcopalian cling: fondly 
witb a feeling that they are almost divine. Of these institu- 
tions and forms many are far from primitive and Apostolic, 
and in no way essential to the maintenance of “the faith 
once delivered to the saints.”” We may read our Binghams 


and get the conviction that the order and discipline of the 


Episcopal Church is Apostolic. Such is the usual Angtican 
view. But if we read the pages of Mr. Hatch we shall learn 
that many of the forms and means of discipline of the 
Episcopal Church of the present day are results of slow de- 
velopments under political as well as ecclesiastical forces. 
The origin of the diocese, the parish, the tenure of the 
parish priest, national churches, the cathedral and its 
chapter—all these elements are discovered in their beginning 
and followed in their development by Mr. Hatch. Now, the 
present ecclesiastical system of the Church of England may 
be expedient, the most excellent machine devisable. This 
is not im question. What must be admitted is that there is 
nothing divine in it, and as it has developed, so possibly it 
may decay, without imperiling the existence of the church. 
The rigid old High Churchman will be shocked. But Mr. 
Hatch has in good time put forth a hand to stay the ark of 
God from falling. It is better that a friend than an enemy 
should lay bare these hidden truths. When the Episco- 
palian sees the non-essential character of many of the things 
be has so long cherished, he will be more ready to make a 
concession of these things, and justify his claim as a peace- 
maker or center of organic church union. 


fearer to Jesus: Memorials of Robert Walter Fergus, By 
his Mother. (New York : Robert Carter & Bros. 75 cents.) 
Dr. J. Oswald Dykes has written a prefatory notice for this 
book, in which he explains that this beautiful story of a 
brief life of nine years was first written to soothe a mother’s 
breaking heart, and has for years been circulated privately 
among friends of the family. But it will be a solace to 
many sufferers who will read between the Jines the names of 
their own children who have been called away. It is not 
often wise to give te the public the narrative of private 


grief, nor for a mother to write of ber own child for the 
press, but there has been no mistako in the publication of 
this tender story of a rare life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An admirable sermon by Dr. W. M. Taylor entitled 
“Shut In” is issued in dainty form by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. It will be welcome in the sick chamber. It cannot 
fail to be useful. 

—“ The Word for the Day,’’ compiled by A. J. A. R., pub- 
lished by John Ireland, New York, contains a text, hymn, 
and prayer for every day inthe year. The selections are 
well made. 

—The Oxford University Dramatic Club very sensibly 
propose selecting a play of Shakespeare’s for performance, 
in place of again drawing upon the Greeks. The tragedy 
under contemplation is Jalius C@sar.”’ 

—The ‘*‘ Pall Mall Gazette” says it is an open secret that 
Mr. Rider Haggard is more anxious to be thought a great 
sportsman than a great writer of fiction. A young English 
impressionist is now painting Mr. Haggard in shooting 
dress. 

—In the Library of Angio Saxon Poetry, Ginn & Co. will 
publish, this summer, Zapitza’s ‘‘ Elene,’”’ edited, by per- 
miesion of Professor Zupl'zs, by Professor Henry Johnson, 
Ph.D. (Berlin), of Bowdoin College. The text may be ex- 
pected by July 1, the notes and glossary shortly afterward. 

—‘*A Manual of Scripture Texts for Christian Workers,’ 
compiled by L. W. Manhall, and published for John Dodds 
by the United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio, 
will be found usefal, asit ig of convenient size, with flexible 
covers, and may be easily carried in the pocket for use on 
all occasions. 

—Miss Elaine Goodale will spend her vacation in visiting 
the various Government and mission schools on the Sloux 
Reservation in Dakota, thus continuing her studies in In- 
dian civilization. Miss Dora Goodale will pass the summer 
chiefly at Redding, Conn., with her mother, who is also oc- 
cupted in literary work. 

—To the article by Professor Patton, of Princeton, in ‘‘ The 
Forum” for June, ‘‘Is Andover Romanizing Professor 
Newman Smyth will reply in July, under the title, ‘Is 
Princeton Humanizing?’? In the same number of the 
review Professor Boyesen will havea paper on the social 
and politicai evils resulting from unrestricted immigration. 

—Commenting on Mr. Swinburne’s volume of selections 
from his own poems, recently published in London, the 
‘* Athenwam ”’ observes that ‘‘a poet who comes forward 
with a selection of his favorite effusions among his own 
poems is in the position of a beauty who blushingly indicates 
to her admirer what she considers to b2 her own crowning 
charms.”’ 

—The “Critic” says that Mr. Joaquin Miller will have 
the assistance of Mr. John Vance Cheney and Mr. John P. 
Irish in building a stone house on a windy hil! looking out 
through the Golden Gate at San Francisco—‘“ the rockiest 
bit of earth that ever defied an earthquake.’’ Gulches and 
gorges and caiions lie all around it, and ont of every one of 
them bursts a fountain of coo! water from the far-off melt- 
ing snows of the Sierras. 

—As is fitting to the subject, the volume in which {gs 
printed Mr. T. L. DeVinne’s lecture on ‘ Historic Printing 
Types,’’ read before the Groller Club of this city last 
winter, is a beautiful and elegant specimen of typography, 
containing a large number of fac-similes of ancient types 
and imitations of types. The lecture itself is a learned and 
interesting account of certain phases of the handicraft. All 
who have paid any attention to theart, and have any knowl- - 
edge of its niceties and beauties, will find a rare treat in 
examining Mr. DeVinne’s monograph. 

—‘' Civics,’’ the official publication of the American Insti- 
tute of Civics, appears in a new and attractive form as a 
fifty six page monthly. The Jane number contains a prac- 
tical paper on ‘‘ Methods of Instruction in Civics,” by 
James E. Vose. It defines Civics as ‘’the science of citi- 
zenship,’’ and makes concrete suggestions as to how it may 
be taught even in the primary and grammar schools. The 
study of local history, the talking over of moral questions, 
the keeping track of legislative proceedings through the 
newspapers, are among the methods sngzested by which the 
interest of the scholars may be kept alive. The remaining 
contributed articles in the new monthly are: ‘‘ Idleness a 
Crime,’’ by General H. B. Carrington; ‘‘ A Course of Read- 
ing in Ethics,’’ by Dr. E. B. Andrews; and ‘*Governmental 
Power,’”’ by the Hon. O. B. Potter. The editorial depart_ 
ments are The Oatlook’’ and The Council Table.’”? The 
price of ‘* Civics” is one dollar per year. ; 

—Students of politics will be interested to learn that the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, with the 
co-operation of Professor Theodore W. Dwight, Warden of 
the Law School, have in preparation a series of works cover- 
ing the entire field of political sclence proper and of the 
allied sciences of public law and economics. The method 
of treatment will be historical, comparative, and statistical. 
Presumably this series will contain the substance of the 
valuable courses of lectures which this Faculty has been 
delivering. The following nine volumes are projected: 
**Hilstory of Political Theortes,’’ by Archibald Alexander ; 
Comparative Constitutional Law and Politics,’ by John 
W. Burgess; ‘‘Comparative Constitutional Law of the 
American Commonwealths,’’ by Frederick W. Whiteridge ; 
** Historical and Practical Political Economy,” by Richard 
M. Smith; Historicsl and Comparative Science of Fi- 
nance,’?’ by Edward R. A. Seligman; ‘ Comparative 
Administrative Law and Science,”’ by Frank J. Goodnow ; 
‘* International Law,’’ by Theodore W. Dwight; ‘* Histor- 
ical and Comparative Jurisprudence,’’ by Munroe Smith ; 
and ‘‘ Literature of Political Science,” by George H. Baker. 
The first will be published in December, and the series wil] 
probably be completed before the close of 1891, 


\ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The memory of old *‘ Papa Haydn” has lately re- 
ecelved new honors at Vienna in the shape of a monu- 
ment which bears a statue of the great composer which 
is more than life size. The figure carries in its left hand 
a scroll with goléen characters, while the rigat hand 
holds a pencil. The face is very lifelike, and the ex 
pression is bright with inspiration. The white marble 
of the figure, enveloped in the long folds of a loose 
mantle forming the background, contrasts with the 
fawn colored marble of the Tyrol of which the pedestal 
is made. The whole fs raised on steps of gray granite. 
Splendid laurel wreaths were deposite’ at the monu- 
ment by all the musical scieties of Vienna. Some 
withered flowers came from E :glaud, and, being tent by 
admirers of Haydn, were laid side by side with the 
freeh blossoms. 

F arz Josef Havdn was born at Robrau, Austris, 
1732 and died in Vienna in 1809, fn which latter city a 
great pert of his life was passed. The story of bis life 
is familiar to every reader of musical history, and it {is 
unnecessary to reca]] it here. Haydn’s chief claim to 
distinction lies in the important part which he took in 
the development of the form of the modern symphony, 
and, indeed be is often called ‘‘the father of the sym- 
phory.” In this spectal field of comp sition Haydn 
produced the unveus!] number of 125 works. He wrote 
fifty two planoforte sonatas, and a very large number 
of pleces for instruments in varfous combinations. To 
this list may be added three oratorios, fourteen masses. 
twenty-four operas, and a great collection of miscella- 
neous com positions. 

From the article on Haydv by Herr Pohl, of Vieuna, 
in Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians” we 
take the following admirable summary of Haydn: 
‘* Haydn’s position in the history of music is of the first 
importance. When we consider the poor condition in 
which he found certain important departments of music, 
and, on the other hand, the vast fields which he opened 
to bis succes:crs, it isimporsible to overrate his creative 
powers. Justly csiled the father of instrumental music. 
there is scarcely a cepartment throughout its whole 
range in which he did not make his influence felt 
S‘arting Emmanpue! Bach, he seems, if we may use 
the expression. forced in between Mozart and Beethoven. 
All his works are characterized by lucidity, perfect 
finish, studied moderation, avoidance of meaningless 
phrases firmness of design. and richness of development 
.. . Weadmire his inexhaustible invention as shown 
in the originality of his themes and melodies ; the life 
and spontaneity of the ideas ; the clearness which makes 
his compositions as interesting to the amateur as to the 
artist; the childlike cheerfulness and droilery which 
charm away trouble and care.” 


Mr. H E. Krebbiel, the musical critic of the New 
York “Tribune,” lately gavea lecture to the young ladies 
of Mies Porter’s school at Farmington, Conn., which 
must have been unique and interesting. The subject 
was ‘‘ Chinese Music,” and it was treated with reference 
to its relation to an'fque art. Mr Krehbiel was accom- 
panied by a band of four nleces which he had secured 
from Mott Street, New York, consisting of Ah Tien, 
Ah Man, Ah Twal, and Ah Wing. The Celestials 
twapged and ecraned away upon their grotesque instru- 
ments while Mr Krehble] explained tothe young ladies 
that the scunds produced. albeit somewhat - brill, and to 
the untutored esr even crude and disappy,inting, were 
in reality the very seul of music. The lecture apart 
from the diverting orchestra, was higbly instructive 
The theory and phiflosopby of Oriental melody were 
revealed, and its practical utility as a study was con- 
vincingly shown. The lecturer’s chief point was that 
Chinese music was a music of sentiment and not of 
sound. What melody is to the Occident, conception is 
to the Orient. With them a note means something as 
distirct and positive as a word. 

The work of the orchestra wes greatly appreciated 
by the young ladies, and Mr Krebbiel’s thoughtful 
address was listened to with deep attention. 


Verily, we live in a day of wonders! If any one had 
ever suggested to our fathers even. let alone our grand 
fatbers, tbat a man might pay a certain round sum for 
a ticket here in New York for the performance at ‘he 
Opere-Honre in Paris the same night, and, moreover 
actually Acar the performance without so much as leav- 
ing the city such an hypothecator would have been re. 
garded as starkmad. But, behold ! here is the consum 
mation of the scheme at our very doors, and, as in past 
years, the man who has brought countless wonders 
before the notice of the American peonle ('t is hardly 
necessary to say the gentleman is Mr P. T Barnum) fs 
now to be instrumental in producing this astonishing 
performance, which in s'rict truth be “the greates’ 
show on earth ” s)]though there wil] be nothing to see— 
a suggeetion for Mr. Frank Siockton to exercise his 


ingenuity upon. 


Here is the scheme, as presented in the Bridgeport 
(Conn ) ** Standard :” 

“A representative of M. Fortin-Hermann, the inventor, 
writes from Paris, May 21, to P. T. Barnum, of this city, as 
follows : 

‘“*T presume that you will have 1ead, in the political or 
special papers, of Mr Fortin-Hermann’s newly invented 
cable. This cable ailows to telephone to any distarce in 
the world ; and for this reason, as well as on account of its 
especial durability, it has been adopted by the French 
Government. By the same cable an‘ audition’ of the Paris 
Grand Opera has been transmitted to the King of Belgium 
in Brussels. Iam of opinion that transmitting the Paris 
Grard Opera every night to America, say to New York, 
would be a profitable business. The cost of cable from 
Paris to New York, allowing 200 persons to hear at the same 
time, as distinctly as if they were in the Paris Opera-House, 
would be about $15 000,000 Let us say that they will be 
charged for hearing one act $5 only, which will make for 
200 persons, $1 000 for each act; this will make for four 
acts (there are many operas with five acts), $4.000 every 
night, say $1 450 000 a year. This sum is highly sufficient 
to cover the interest and amortization on the invested 
capital ; and as the performance at the opera takes four 
hours, the remainirg twenty hours of the day may be used 
for business and other telephonic communications between 
Ecrope and America, which in fact will constitute the main 
profit. Are you inclined to take this business up with your 
financial friends ? 

‘*] am at your disposal for al] further information. 

JULES GRUNKEY, 
Representant de M. Fortin-Hermann. 

**Mr. Barpum has ordered his Paris agents to investigate 
this matter, and if found practicable as represented, he will 
be one of fifteen to take the stock in the new cable com- 
pany for the purpose proposed.’’ 


It appears as though the contradictory statements con- 
cerning the financlal condition of the National Opera 
Company were about to be resolved into a definite state 
of affairs, and a bad state tco, if Mr. Theodore Thomas 
is to be credited. The company was in Buffalo last 
week, under the auspices of the Buffalo Musica] Asso 
clation. A dispatch from B iffalo to a New York paper 
says that Mr. Thomas called on a member of the Asso 
clation and sald that the company was terribly embar- 
rassed. He had not been pafd his salary that month. 
and he would have left the company in Californfa, but 


that he was unwilling to leave the chorus ani ballet’ 


nenniless far from home. He sald he intended to go to 
New York after the performance of Monday night, and 
warned the gentleman that the company might rebel 
before the curtain rose and refuse to sing. 

Ten minutes before the curtain rose Mr. Locke, man- 
ager, Mr. Weed, of the Music Committee, and Mr. Nol. 
ten, of the Finance Committee, were summoned to Harry 
Meech’s office. Trere they found a duly authorized 
agent from the orchestra, who notified them that unlese 
$2 000 were paid at once to the orchestra the members 
would not play their instruments. : 

In behalf of the orchestra the delegate signed a con- 
tract that the musicians would play for the three nights 
advertised in Buffalo; and then the financis! chairman 
promised $2 000 at the end of the first act. Both prom- 
ises were kept, and the performance went on. 

After this members of the musical association were 
kept on the anxlous seat, but all went well until end of 
the engagement. 


Some of the most interesting reading which appears 
in musics! journals is from the penof Mr. J 8 Van 
Cleve, the blind music critie of Cincinnati. D iring the 
rast winter there was published in the j>urnal issued by 
the College of Music a series of very interesting articles 
concerniog Robert Schumann and bis works, which it 
would repay any student to carefully read ; and from 
time to time there appear in the same perlodical—ip 
which it is only natural that he should take an interest 
—long and short papers of a criiical or anslytical char- 
acter, and always concerning a sutj-ct and written ip 
a way that will interest dep y a music lover or student. 
Our mention of h'm is due to a paragraph which we 
recent)y read, in which he says: 

‘‘The genius of Lirzt is often compared to fireworks, 
but an aurora borealis is a more just and a more apposite 
metaphor. Beethoven's genius rose vpon the world glori- 
ously, like a refulgent summer dawn, and the whole earth 
stailes nd giins fertility beneath its beams, Lirzt came 
like a Northern dawn—no man knew whence. His light 
spread over the world, astonishi:g, bewildering, and sud- 
denly shifted through all colors and through all degrees of 
eplendor; the auroral light also is the emanation of those 
subtle electric forces which are the inner link of the uni- 
verse. The man whocan astonish and uplift toa mountain 
peak of excitement by the display of great skill deserves, 
also, our honor and reverence. He, also, has a place 
among the musically immortal. While the planoforte is 
played pianists will owe a debt immeasurable to that great 
virtuoso who. between 1830 and 1885, in intimate assncia- 
tion with Berli« z and Chopin, with Hago and De Musset, 
developed the great conception of art, and united literary 
with musical genius, concentrating the whole within the 


| narrow circle of pianoforte music.” 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
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THE ANDOVER DECISION. 


WHAT THE WORLD THINKS ABOUT IT. 
OPINIONS OF THE SECULAR PRESS. 


The New York “‘ Tribune :” 


** The Board has complicated the case unexpectetly by con- 
demnuing ProfessorSmyth and acquitting the other accns d 
members of the faculty: a proceeding which is apt to strike 
the lay mind as almost grotesquely capricious and inconsist- 
ent, since there can be n° douht that Professor Smyth and 
his colleagu%s occupy precisely the same position on all es- 
sential points, and since some of the utterances for which 
Professor Smyth is condemned are not his at all, but those 
of the Professors who are acquitted. As the Bard of 
Trustees differs wholly from the Bard of Visitors on the 
guilt of Professor Smyth. and ag it has rubliched its views 
on the case at the same time as the jndgment of the for- 
mer, the general effect is to emphasise the prevailing dis- 
cord. and to render it bighly probable that anything like 
settlement of the dispute is still a long way off.’’ 


The New York Eventag Post :” 


“It has been well understood that the Professors had 
friends to back them possessed both of conviction and 
wealth. It has been more than hinted that {f the reeult of 
the trial be to eject the accused men from their chairs 
in Andover, fands would immed'ately be at their disposal 
to found a new seminary without the Andover fetters. All 
the leading churches in Boston, with one exception, are for 
the new theology, and would support its teachers if they 
were to be driven out of Andover. The manner of the 
decision now announced looks very much as if designed to 


checkmate such a scheme. Professor Smvth wil) have to 
found tis new reminary bv himeelf. Or. if h's collasgnes 
reign to go with him, their views will be stamped from the 
etart as not only heretical but willfnl In other words, the 
Visitors (always meaning the majority) do not propose to 
launch the new seminary fullv «qaipped. ” 


The New York ‘‘ Times :” 


“The result of Dr. Dexter’s ‘friendly’ suit against the 
Andover Professors ‘ to d-termine whether or not th-y are 
guilty of perhaps the most stupendous breach of trust of a 
century not unmarked by such crimes,’ will greatly pro'ong 
the controverey about the doctrine of probation, and serve 
to bring that doctrine more prominently before the churches 
of the Congr gational denomination. Professor Smyth wi!) 
continue to occupy his chair and to teach the doctrines 
which bave been declared hy the Visitors to be repugnant 
tn the creed which he signed Althonch two of the three 
Vieitore have attemnted to depose "im, he has the warm 
surport of twalve out of the thirteen Trnatees of the Sami- 
narv. The Visitore themaelves may justly he chergad with 
inconsistency if the teatimonv of several of the Professors 
be regarded as trustwortby.”’ 


The Brooklyn :” 

“The upshot of it a]] will be that tn some other sphere of 
duty Profese-r Smyth will go on preaching that the souls of 
forlorn Senegambians and of unconverted heathen gen- 
erally will enjoy in the future world an opportunity to make 
up for what they mis<ed in this, and that his jndges and 
their symprtbizers will keep on think'ng that the son] of 
Professor Snyth is in almost as bad a plight as that of the 
unconverted Senegambian. The cynics] community will — 
regard them both as men who are arguing without know)- 
edge, and hold that the only thing clear in the whole con- 
troverey is that nohodv krows and nobedy can know the 
ex°et condition of the benighted ep'rit that has taken its 
fight from thie sbos! avd bank of time. It controversy 
in which an srdent faith supplies the saltpeter for a denom- 
—— and hypothesis serves in the office of 


The Philadelphia ‘‘ Telegram :” 

** Unfortunately, the verdict arrived at appears to be in 
tbe nature of a compromise concerning matters that do not 
admit of compromise without a fi: grant sacr'fixe of princi- 


ple and conscience, and the talk of appeal to the courts, 
however gratifying it may be to the pugnacities of the enn- 
tending parties, cannot be recvarded with any satiefaction 
by those who think that the dscencies of religinus oherry- 
ance have their value as well a« the sincerities of belief.’’ 


The Boston “‘ Herald :” 


*‘The point has seemed to be, not to vindicate the Semi- | 
nary from heresy, but to find grounds for wreaking p r- 
sonal vengeance upon the emnet Profers bv a party 
who is wel] known to have kept bis batred in a vigorous corn- 
dition through well-nigh a quarter of a century. It is the 
outcome of a personal issu between manand men What 
is the language of every private circle where this tria) is now 
discu sed need no lorger be confined to conversation. Dr. 
Smyth has been the victim of an unrighteous antagoniem 
nearly ever since he ha« held an Andover professorship, 
and his antagoniet has left no stone unturned to break him 
down. Theturning of the condemnation against bim, to 
played behind the scenes.’’ 


The Boston ‘‘ Transcript :” 

** To convict said E¢hert C. Smyth of these awfn) trans- 
greesiors, wholesale lobbying and browbeating the Viritors 
have been practiced for some time, aniess some people 
falsify whe should know whereof they affirm. Suppose the 
Board of Visiters had decided it to be no heresy to think 
that ‘the Bible is not the only perfect rule of faith and 
practice,’ and that the heathen whom the American Board 


neglects may have rome chance of escaping hell fire after 
all, what a shaking of unadulterated Calviniam would have 
been Yet, if there is anything in homen progress, 
that very event must come t- pass, tne A.B C.F M tothe 
contrary notwitbstanding. Sach treatment ar this of the 
learned and popniar Profess-r at Andoy r will powerfully 
help along the enfranchisement of religious opinion from 
chureh creeds 


the abeurd errors engrafted on Maby yoars 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRESH SUMMER BOOKS. 
Norway Nights and Russian Days. 


The Kecord of a Pleasant Summer Tour By Mrs. 
Hewry Davis. With Many Iliustrations. Deco- 
rated Cloth, $1.25; half calf, gilt top, uncut, 

S250. 

Dainty 'n form, charming in style. accurate and 
int reeting in informstion, covering the tri 
Denmark, Norway (te the North Cape the Mid- 
nigh’ Sun), Sweden, Finiand, and Russia. A delight- 
ful and valuable book of travel. 


A Summer in England with Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Givirg the Popular Lectures, Occasional Addresses, 
and sermons delivered by h'm in Great Britain 
last Summer, with an Account of the Trip, by 
James B. Pomp. Itlustrated with a Fhoto- 
Artotype Portrait of Mr. Beecher, and Seven 
Pages MS. Facsimile Notes. Extra Cloth, gilt 
top. 62. 

“ They have almost the solemnity and value of 
‘last words.’ It was the gathering of and 
elog rene’ before the daysof siience.’ —{Philadel- 
phie Ledger. 


BEECHER’S WORKS. 


Send for our List, also Circular with tities of 
“Plymouth Pulpit’? Back Numbers, special terms 
for assorted lots, while they last. They are fast 
thin: out. 


Norwood: A Tale of Village Life 
in New England. 


By Henry WarpD BEECHER. New Popular Edition. 
. Cloth, $1 25. 
Norwood’ will never be called a ‘hurtful fic 
tion ’—unless s »mebody sbould burt himeelf laugh. 
ing. Neither will the -ritics pren unce ita ‘nove ’ 
in the technical sense; theugh it is something 
fresh-r, as well as better. Hee herand nothing e se 
ail over, and we rather think mre “her than 
anything elee yet priut-d; in short one of the best 
= well as most delightful of pooks.”"—{New York 
imes. 


*,* All Booksellers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


27 Park Place, New York. — 


THE 


JULY CENTURY 


CONTAINS; 


Among the Wild Fiowers. | 
(illustrated ) John Burroughs. 


Chriatian Science ’’ ard Mind-Care.”’ 
kev. J. M Buckley, D D. 
Sister Todbunter’s Heart. A Story. 
‘(illastrated ) H. S. Edwards 
The Lircoln-Douglas Debates. 
(illastrated.) Messrs Nicolay and Hay 
General Sherman and the March to the Sea 
A Latter from Gen. W. T. Sherman. 


Animal Locomotion in the Muybridge In- 
stavtaneous Photographs. 
(tNustrated ) Talcott Williams. 


An Incident in the Life of Joho Adama. 
(iliastrated. ) George B tncroft, 
Crooked John. A Story. H. H. Boyesen. 


The Potential Energy of Food. — 
(iilustrated. ) Prof. W. Atwater. 


Sportsman’s Masic. 


(illustrated ) W. J. Henderson. 
The Struggle for Atlanta. 3 

(illastrated. ) Gen. O. O. Howard 
The Handredth Man. Frank R Stockton, 
Christian Union. Rev. Dr. MacArthur 
Labor and Capital. Washington Gladden, 


Poems by Edith M. Thomas, Sidney La- 
nier, Kate Patnam Osgood, and others. 


Sold Every where, Price, 35 cents. 
Tus Century Co. 


GUIDE- | 
BOOKS. | manirime erovinces 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
lar est yossinie am pleasure outo’asummer 


resorts, 
5UU pages eaca. 


each. 
* Theae Guide-Books are mnch the best we have 
ever had tu this o-uatry, and they can chalienge 
comparison with B.iede er #, which is the best in 
Euruvpe, The volume d-vu tw the White Mount. 
aing is full, precise, compact, senaivie, and honest,” 
-—[New York Trioune. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 
By Mas ‘Jane G. Austin. $1 50. 
OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E£&. B. Cuass. With Nova Scotia 
Views §1 50. 


WOOOS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 
By mas HUBBARD. With Map and illus 
ons 


Sebecedeine Sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


TICKN OR & CO.;. Boston. 


ROBERTS BROS.’ NEW BOOKS. 
A Lad’s Love. 


By Arxo Batgs. 16mo, cloth, price, $1. 


Mr. Bates’s romance has Campobello for its 
locale, and for its subject an experience which 
most young men undergo -a boy'sh love fora 

mature woman. Thestory is told in an unusually 
happy vein. 


Ourselves and Our Neighbors: 


SHORT CHATS ON SOCIAL TOPICS. By 
Lovuiss CHANDLER MOULTON, 16mo, cloth, 
price, $1. 


Mrs. Moulton ranges over such topics as 

* Rosebuds ‘n Society,” * Young Beaux 
Old ” Engagements,” After Mar- 
riage,”’ and other similar vital experiences, 
which are discussed with exquisite refine ment, 
good sense, and uufal.ing charm. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A YEAR IN EDEN. By Miss Preston Paper 
covers, 50 cents. TO BOME ON A TRICYCLE. 
By Mrs and Mr. Penng.v. Illustrated. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. A WEEK AWAY FROM TILUE. 
Second Edition. $125 CATHEDRAL D «Ys. By 
Mrs. Dopp With I'las'rations. Third Edition 
$2. CRACKER JOE, the new Nw Name. $1. 
RETWEEN WBHILES. A New Volume of Stories 
by Jackson(H.H) $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
Conventions, Assemblies, 
Institutes, Normals. 


These may all. from the large stock of Oliver Dit- 
son & te with dest books for con- 
vention sin d All inquiries cheer- 
ful.y answ spondence solicited. 


Convention Singing Books. 
APOGRAPH, 81, Zerrahn; INDEX, 81, Zer 
on purpose for convention 
ino 


3,000 different pieces of musicin oclavo 
Wrmase’ chorus singing, 5 to 10 cts. each, Send 
url 


Sunday School Assemblies, 


es OF PRAISE, 40cts. Hutchins; SING. 
AY. ewelt & Hwl 


School Institutes. 
G GREETING, © ct, ote, Emerson—for the 


Schovis LLS. te —for 
StIaAGERS, 3 


mary Sc Kin 
garten. 


ROVAL 60 cts., is a book highly suc 
cess'ui and much commended as a singing class 


gt Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsom & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


FINE STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
REV. MARK HOPKINS, D D. 


A limited number of impressions from a plate 
recentiy engraved, with bis approva!, from a 
photograoh furnished by him, may be had by 
addressing the underrigned Hesuaysinaletier: 

The ph: tograph referred to is co. -nsidered by 
m the that has ever been taken.’ 

ia Proofs, ; Plain Pripte $1 
B BEERS & CO, 
36 Vesey Street, New York. 


— 


Those answering an Adrertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & 


WEST TROY, NW. Y. 
for Churches Schools. etc ; BELL 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 

Cures anv for CHURCHBS, & 

Send for Price and i Addras 
SHAN 


thds aber 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
thools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FU "LLE 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent aa 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


Sunday-School Banners, An illustrated cir- 


J. & BR. Lamb, Stret, Now York. 


wler and pricelist sent on application by 
and 


Palmer’s Book of Gems. 


FOR THE _SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Price, 810 per "oe nail, Bde. Single Copies by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


Some one of our five magazines 
should be in every family where 
there are children. BABYLAND, 
5° cents a year, to WipE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5 
D. LotHrop Company, Boston. 


EK. W. PECK & CO., 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. Zist 
and 22d Bts.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 


permanent, brillian 
glossy black, and is itm 
proved by washing, as al) 
who have worn the 7 


is 
it, and the hose 
can be as 
Bend f or Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Staten Island Proprietors, 
DVE.CLEAN. and REFINISH 
Fancy Dyeing RIPPING. 
Bend for Circular and 
7 St.,New York, 


Rroadway, New Vork. 
Iton 


EDUCATIONAL, 


VERGORN’S Tracuers’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and be-t known in U. S. 
abil~hed 1855 
7 East 147TH Street, N Y. 


il ae ot teachers. | course of study. 
essor Francis B. e. 


gor, 


ARDEEN’S (BULLETIN on to tur 
Syracn se, N. Y., 


ELMIRA COLLEGE, women. 


Course of atudy to that the best ('ol- 
legen — sstcal, Scient and 
Courses, in Muate and Art 
Bullding with best mocern improvements; hested 
by s'eam, and furnished with elevator. 
toal Observator nd 


y—Museum a Art Terms 
moderate. Address Rev. A. W. COW D.D., 
El 
For YOUNG LADIES 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


Day School. Year begins Sept. 
1887. For Circular ap REV. GEO. GANNE 
A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

For Girls, with complete English and Classical 
cou’ ts of ‘stud y. Special advantages in French, 
‘ rman, Music, and Art. Pupils admitted to ‘ead. 
ing ‘pen to women, on our certificate. 
Ten t: structors. Toirty-five pur ils in family. Lova- 


tion healthful, an* retired Home 
advantages unexcelled. all term o ene 
ber 14. AROLINE A. COMSTUC Pres. 


— - 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


tong Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Maas. Pre 
for boys. 46th ear beging Thursday, 


pt. 
For catalugues address GE©. F. MI Prin. 


or a 
s2d YEAR b-gins september 14, 1887. Studies: 
Most practical English vranches, Physics, Ch+-m- 
istry, Mer-antlie studies, Surveying, repcb, Ger 
man, and Class 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


HOME & DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Primary, Intermediate, Classical, Fnglish, Music. 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Ww ellesloy, Smith, on our 
certificate. ree Vassa teachers. 


r gradua 
THE ELMe” Sprinadeld, Mass. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 


Programmes of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October 1, 1887, to 
Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special Students 
will be sent on application. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Mr. Holyoke Plan. oa and Tuition, §200. 
ninth year opens t.8 
dress MISS EVANS, Painesville, oO. 


NSYLVARSIA, Philadelphia, 1,700 Green 


MISS BOYER'S ENGLISH & FRENCH SCHOOL, 


twomen. Post urad- 
pean VacationTonars. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Haven West End Institute. 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Young Ladies. 


The 18th school year begins Thursday, Sep = 
1887. An early application is desired. Send tae 
circular to Mrs. 8S. L. CADY, New Haven, Conn. 


ag Belmont, Waverly Station. 


Iss A: HILL’S SELECT HOME 
~~, ifteenth year. Superior advantages 
for those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils 

also prepared for colleg+s. delightful ; 

grounds beautiful, ample. and well laid out for 
summer and winter outdoor exercises, including 
horseback riding. Send for circular. 


M. WILKINSOWS HOME 
SCH HOOL FOR 
accuse, 
Only ten itn VBeau tifully situated on the hills 
on. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF Boston, Mass. 


EST snd BEST EQUIPPED inthe 

nstructors, 2156 Students last year. Thor- 

wei RL Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 

Taning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
Tealten Lanzuages, Eng ish Branches, Gymnasti 
e tion, 85 to $25; board and room with Steam Heat 
Electr e Light, $5 00 to $7.50 ox week. Fall Term begi 

For Illustrated Calendar, with full 

- TOURJEE, Dir. , Franklin Sy., BUSTON, Mass 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1°83 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OaeorTz therp.ctous country seat of Ja¥ Coo x*, will 
begin its year Wednesday, “ept "th. 
For circulars ap J to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz » Mont 


gomery County. 
Prt Emeritus Princirals. 


Miss Frasces BENNETT, Miss M.L 
Miss Sy.Lvia J. EASTMAS. Ming H. A. DILLarYg. 


Oberlin 


best 

influences ; studies ; students 

Calendar sent free by Mr B. T. Marae, 
Secretary 


Oberlin, O., offers 

ons 


OBERLIN oF Music.—Under the Col- 
lege management. Full corps of first-class instruct- 
ors in Theory, Voice C Culture 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Pri ft. F 
Circulars free. E. O. FISK, 7 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


The National School of 
Elocation and Oratory. 


. W. PHOEMAKER, A.M. Foender. 
pe agd experienced staff of teachers. Dt. 
ones and D grees. 15th year begins Se ptember 26. 
nd for catalogue of last nual 
Commer neemenst. TEL, Secretary, 
1,124 Arch Street , Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS AGENCY. 16 Aster 
Place, New York City. ERR, Secretary. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, W, Y. 


FULL COLLFGIATE Course of Study. Supertor 
location 


ailities for MUSIC and ART. beautiful 
and heal . Bession begins September :14, 
1887. Send for catak 

E. 8S. FRis BE EE, D.D., President. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Fine Library, 
» binets. 


ular to Miss A. E. Srantow, Principal, 
ass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 


Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER (late Master Bos 
Latin School), Principal. Prepares boys for po 
college, or scientific schvol. Cataloguce 
illustrated article on application. Fall term besine 
September 5, 1887. 


NER ‘MALL? —— 
OSERVATORS «f Music 


With a Large Fi Kacalsy of Superior Instructors 
and a splea:'id g for ita exclusive use, the 
Oberlin “offers unusual advante ges for 
the Study of Music 
erms begin THIRD WEEK in September, First 
WFREK ax im Januar: , FIRST io April. 
If you are intending to study music in any of its 
or ca 


branches, send for eto 
F. B. RICE, Director, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


French German, Spanish, {talian. 


You either of theae 
languages and business cow 
cu. S. celebrates 
HAFT § erms, 
a 


2b | 
| 
111 Songs, with music, many of them rew. The ee | 
old favorites are gems of a righ order, selected by 
H. R. Patmer, Mus. Doc., and 200 Sunday School 
3 Superintendents. 
— 
| 
“¢ not stain the feet or under 
clothin The color is a 
son & Sherwia; FR“ st} FLU WEHS, 25 cts, 
Emma Pitt. All first-class Sunday-school books. 
— 
Will commence its 53d fe 
Laboratory, Observatory, and C 
GY 
loca tty.¥ Scores of maps and panoramas. Prices 
and luvcatio.s of hote:s, su 
| 
— — | 
| 
aim to het thi nk Teachers. | 
m ta elp me accurate ons ts. terms to . 
uate Courses a specialty. Kerald 
| 
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‘convert it into a seminary after the plan which she had 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


The story of the work of Mary Lyon has often been 
told, but it has in it too much of inspiration to lose its' 
interest. Mount Holyoke Seminary was the ploncer 
college for girls, and the celebration of its jubilee calls | 
attention to the work for women’s education which 
has been accomplished in the last half-century. A 
meraorial volume, by Mrs. Sarah D. Stowe, has been 
published, which tells the history wiih justifiable enthu- 
sfasm. 

Mary Lyon was a country girl. She was born in the 
town of Buckland, Mass, Janusry 28, 1797 When 
seventeen years old she began to teach, receiving as a} 
salary seventy five cents a week and board, the latter 
to be found at the houses of the parents of her puplls. 
While she was teaching she gradually acquired a knowl- 
edge of the higher brarches of educatlon, studying by 
herself and taking advart tage of whatever opportuni. 
ties offered. In her work as a teacher she had an in- 
spiring enthusiasm and a corresponding success. She 
came to regard higher educaticn of girls as something 
needed, not as an accomplishment, but to fit them for 
ucefulness In life. She began to agitate the subject of 
an ideal seminary, and she found that she must make 
a radical departure from the methods in vogue. The 
writer of the memorial volume ssys: “ Advancing 
novel opinions, adopting orlgina] methods, she arrested 
public attention, stirred the bearts of Christians, and 
encountered inevitable opposition, yet kept straight on- 
ward, turning even defeat into a larger success, Her 
enthusiasm was contagious, her ex2mple inspiring. She 
knew what she undertook. TLe cost was counted, 
plans were laid with deliberation, ab:tacles were welghed 
and either removed or overcome. Tae wisest confessed 
her superior wicdom. She outlived the prejudice of all 
who came to appreciate her motive and her work. 

While teaching in a seminary at Ipswich she tried to 


set before her. But thisschoo] was sustained by wealthy 

people who had no sympathy with Miss Lyon’s z2al for 
the broader education of girls, and held aloof from the | 
idea of a school where girls of different social grades 

should be educated together. Failing in her effort wo. 

reorgan!ze the school at Ipswich, she set out deliberately | 

to establish an entirely new school on an entirely original 

plan, by contributions from everybody, rich or poor, 

whom she could bring into sympathy with her idea. | 
The founding of this democratic girls’ college would 

have been Impcasible bad it not been that Miss Lyon 

conceived of the plan of having the girls cc-operate in 

carrying on the domestic work of the schoo). ‘Thisf 

common. senge plan did not at first commend itself to 

the public. The rich thought they did not need such a 

school, and the people cf moderate meats thought that 

to eend their daughters there would signify ‘that their 

means were cramped. Gradually, however, Miss Lyon 

succeeded in demonsirating that the girls could do the 

domestic work of the echool in far less time than they 

were accustomed to spend upon domestic work at home. 

The work which they were to do was not to be drudgery 

for thesake of paying their way through, but simply 

such work as was fitted for developing in them a well- 

rounded womanhood. She sald that one hour a day 

would be all that any pup!] would have to devote to 

seminary housekeeping, and the experience of the half- 

century has fulfilled her promise. 

She began the work of raising funds in 1834. She 
had the adyantage of a wide acquaintance. In March 
of 1836 enough money had been accumulated to take 
the first step toward building. Professor Hitchcock, 
of Amherst, who had always been a great friend of 
Miss Lyon, proposed to call the school the ** Pangyn- 
askean Seminary,” because it was to educate all the 
powers of the woman. The newspapers very naturally 
took to ridiculing this name, thereby giving the school 
a great deal of free advertising. Meanwhile the site of 
the seminary was chosen upon an agreement of the 
people of West Hadley to contribute $8,000. The 
schoo] was then named Mount Holyoke Seminary. 

The building, with its outfit, was to cost $30 000. 
The work of constructing it began when only about 
one-fourth of this sum was in hand. But while it was 
going on Miss Lyon was busily engaged in soliciting 
from all the families in New England whom she could 
reach, not only money, but furniture, bedding, kitchen 
utensils, and everything neceesary for the family of 
eighty which she expected to educate. The response 
Was so generous that she was able to announce Novem- 
ber 8, 1837, as the day for the school to open. When 
November came it seemed as if she would have to post- 
pone the opening, but she refused to do it, and the men 
and women in the neighborhood came to her rescue by 
themselves working during the last few days, clearing 
the grounds, cleaning the rooms, and getting the house 
in shape for the scholars. More than twice as many 


} rang, and Mount Holyoke Seminary opened. 


One of the elghty who entered the on that Sth of C 
November describes the first day as follows: 

At four o'clock the matting was down, the bell 
Though 
the sound of the hammer, the plane, and the lathe | 
was still heard from the house, no other day could 
be thought ef, for this was the one appointed.” 
{There were not sleeping accommodations for the 
{npouring girls. Mattresses were spread upon the floor, 
the neighbors took some of the girls to their houses, 
and the girls themselves, catching the enthusfasm of the 
Principal, set to work to bring order out of confusion. 
In a few days everything was systematized, housekeep- 
duties were assigned, and recitations were in prog- 
resr, and frum that time to this the Seminary has gone 
on with undiminished success, making no materlal 
deviation from the plans of the genius who founded it. 


At the jubilee celebration last week 1,500 alumnus 
were present. At nine o’clock on Wednesday morning | 
the line formed for the march to the church, arranged 
in the order of the classes, the earliest graduates being 


present Principal, and Mrs. 8. D. Stoddard. Mrs. Cald- 
well Cowles, Mrs. Mary Chapin Pease, Mrs. Helen. 


at different times been at the head of the Seminary. 
Mrs. Stoddard presided. The morning was principally 
devoted to the reminiscences of former work. Mrs. 
Gulliver told the history of a work which is now going 
on—the raising of a Mary Lyon fund. She stated that 
$28,000 had already been subscribed, with good hope of 
soon obtaining the $100,000 desired. On Thursday the 
closing services of the jubilee were held in a large tent 
upon the Seminary grounds. President Scelye cecuypled 
the chair. Among the people on the platform were 
Migs Free msn, the Piesident of Wellesley ; Miss Evans, 
Principal of the Painesville Seminary, Ohio; Professor 
H M. Tyler, of Smith, and representatives of —— 
other prominent girls’ echools and colleges. 
address of the day was delivered by Professor Tyler. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The Legislature of Nebrasks, which was strongly 
Republican and elected upon a platform pledging the’ 
party to submit a prohibjtory amendment, has adjourned 
without taking thataction. This {3 calling forth vigorous | 


The Cedar Rapids ‘‘ Republican” seys that the issue in 
Nebraska has been narrowed down to the question 
whether the large cities shall dictate the laws that govern 


and determine the rights of the rest of the State. It 


‘says that ‘the newspapers in fhe cities, either by choice 


or necessity, appear to be bound hand and foot to the 
saloon interests. They zs, when the saloons furnish 
snuff.” The country districts are unwilling longer to sub- 
mit. The fact that the temperance issue is thus one be- 
tween sections, and that prohibition gets its chief support 
from the rural districts, certain city papers to speak 
of it as ‘‘sawbuck” and a ‘hay ” legislation. Never- 
theless, its exceptional strength in the rural diatricts 
might with fairness be deemed an argument in its favor. 

In this country the progressive pojitical movements 
have always obtained their chief support outside of the 
large cities. It was so with the movement to abolish 
slavery ; it is so to-day with the movements to reduce the 
tarlff anu contro! the railroads, In England itis different. 
There the stronghold of liberalism has always been 
among the plain people of the cities, while the rural dis- 
tricts have submitted to the dictation of the Tory aristoc- 

racy. But in America the absence of an aristocracy in 
the country and the presence of a high average intelll- 

gence gives to our rural population the same Character- 
istics as those of the liberal masses in the citles of Eng- 

land. The fact, then, that prohibition is most popular in 
the country is no argument against it. That the Repub- 

lican papers in the cities of Nebraska should oppose the 
submission of the prohibitory amendment for fear the 
agricultural masses would carry it, was, as the Cedar 
Rapids “ Republican ” says, grossly andemocratic. 


The refusal of the Massachusetts Legislature to sub- 
mit a prohibitory amendment bids fair to develop a 
revolt of the radical temperance people against the 
Republican party. The Prohibition party in the State 
is being thoroughly organized, and expects to poll 
an unusually large vote. One of the signs of the 
‘‘ revolt” is the action taken by the temperance people 
in Conway. A few weeks ago the following paper 
was drawn up and circulated: “ We, the under- 
signed, legal voters of Conway, promise our hearty 
support to the Prohibition party provided twenty. 
five voters of this town agree to the same.” 
This paper has been signed by seventy men, Alxty 
five Republicans—one-half of the Republican vote of 
last year—and five Democrats. Among the Republicans 
are the chairman, secretary, and two other members of 


the Republican town committee. The town of Conway 


girls had made application aa could be accommodated. | 


adjoins the summer residence of Mr, George William 


inthe van. On the platform were Miss Blanchard, the’ 


French Gulliver, and Miss Julla Ward, all of whom have | 


protests, especially from the press in the rural districts. 


lo , and it is evident that the Republican voters of 


Conway belfeve, with Mr. Curtis, that “it 1s those who 
do not belong to a party too much who make it worth 
belonging to at all.” 


According to the Indianapolis ** Journal ”’ the Minne- 
sota branch of the Woman’s Temperance Unfon 1s 
having difficulty with a couple of its agents. Last 
winter the State Legislature, in response to the appea] 
of the Union, provided’for the introduction into the 
public schools of the study of the physfological effects 
of alcohol. A committee appointed to examine and 
recommend text-books reporte that two agents of the 
Temperance Union have comprofalsed themselves by 
acting as agents for a certain publishing house. It is 
sald that these agents even contributed to the brewers’ 


| paper articles against the text-books recommended, and 


then called the committee’s attention to these articles as 
recommendations for the books. This they did on the 
principle that the temperance people would love these 
books ‘‘ because of the enemies which they had made.” 


The High License law recently passed by the Pennsy}- 
 vania Legislature made it unlawful to furnish by sale, 
gift, or otherwise, any spirituous, vinous, or malt 
Hquors on Sunday. This is construed by some lawyers 
to forbid the use of wine at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and in the clty of Altoona the l!quor men have 
clubbed together and subscribed a fund to prosecute 
the first minister who administers the sacrament by the 
use of fermented wines. 


Whether or not the United States will ever follow the 
example of Switzerland and make a State monopoly of 
the liquor business {s an open question. But certain 
events seem to point in that direction. We are surely 
going to have a great liquor monopoly, and the only 
question is whether it shall finally be controlled by the 
people or by the distillers. Asasign of this tendency 
toward & monopoly is the fact that the distillers of the 
| Northwest, no longer satisfied with thetr pool, met In 
Chicago | last week to form 4 gigantic liquor trust com- 
| pany, similar to the Standard Oll Company and the 
Cotton-Seed Oll Trust. It alms to control the product - 
of alcohol just as effectually as the Standard Ol] Com- 
Te apy controls the product of ofl. If successful, the 

uor power of the country will be wielded as by one 


In Philadelphia a similar trust company, on a much 
smaller scale, has been organized to guarantee the bonds 
of dealers taking out license under the new High 
License law. Its establishment is owing to the inability 
of many individual dealers to advance the sum required. 
It is in this way that high license sometimes tends to 
make the liquor interests a disciplined force under toe 
control of the wealthy brewers and distillers. 


The liquor sensation this week comes from the town 
of Amesbury, Mass. ., the home of the Quaker poet. It 
is a “no license” town, and {t seems that liquor is often 
brought into town in wagons. One of the suspected 
wagons was stopped by the police, and a row ensued. 
The liquor mob rescued a man whom the police had 
arrested, and then paraded up and down the streets 
shouting and yelling, and finally throwing stones in the 
windows of a house of a well-known clergyman. The 
mob did not disperse until the Riot Act was read. 


The women of England are taking hold of the liquor 
question, and are preparing a petition to the Queen that 
she shall use her influence during the Jubilee year to 
secure the passage of an act putting a stop to the Sun- 
‘day liquor traffic. Their petition says that such an act 
is favored not only by the women and the churches, 
but also by the workingmen, who, wherever they have 
had the opportunity of expressing their opinion, have 
by overwhelming majorities given it their hearty sup- 
port. The petition further cites the good effects of 
similar acts in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. It is un- 
officfally reported that the Sunday Closing Act in Ire- 
land diminished the annual amount spent in the saloons 
by $30,000,000. 


satis Hill, of New York, has signed the bill for- 
bidding th e of liquor in quantittes of five gallons or 
upward e local option towns and villages. This 
measure enables these towns of the State to enforce 
local proh{bition. The Governor speaks of it as ‘‘ the 
only ce measzure of any particular merit passed 
by the; nt Legislature.” He says that “' it carries out 
the pri of local option ; it is in accordance with 
the doctrine of home rule.” 


The Judges of the Supreme Court of New York, 
| sitting in General Term, have unanimously reversed the 
recent decision of Judge Lawrence, and hold that the 
hotels of the State may serve wine with Sunday meals. 
They say that the law in question was merely intended 
to prohibit an open Sunday bar, and that this has been 


the practical construction of it duripg the thirty years 
book, 


| 1t bas been on the statate 
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FINANCIAL. 


The conditions which have conérolled 
the money and security markets during 
the week past are those of distrust and ap- 
prehenston growling out of the collapse in 
the wheat market at Chicago the week 
before. Ordinarily the decline {In wheat 
would indicate an active foreign shipment 
of all cereals abroad, for the foreign mar- 
- kets usually take our products at the 
cheap prices, and they are doing this now 
in the present instance, but In the mean- 
time the extensive load of wheat Leld ok: 
the bull pool had to be liquidated at the 
low prices, and {ts holdings were so mani 
that the individuals constituting the pool 
had to succumb to the situation. This 
necessity pricked the ‘‘ Fidelty Natlfonal 
Bank” of Cinclinnatl, which proved to be 
the headquarters of the leading members 
of the pool, and was so involved as to 
cause a demand for progeedings 
against its officers. The faflure of this In- 
stitution set afloat a number of stories as 
to the possible failure of varlous other 
_ Western institutions, all of which proved 
false, but the circulation of which created 
distrust with banks everywhere, and led 
to sharp diecrimination and the throwing 
out of large volumes of stocks from the 
lists of collaterals held gs security on 
loans. 
of various cheap shares from the list 
of available collaterals in turn reacted 
on the stock market and led to pre- 
cipitate Hguidation in the Stock 
Exchange. ‘These forced sales of cheap 
stocks disturbed the whole Mist, and 
produced a semi-panic on Friday last not 
far removed in severity from the violent 
decline in December last, save that the utter 
senselessness of the proceeding speedily 
changed the scene, and brought a large 
army of buyers to purchase the forced | Co 
sales, which made the movement one of | ™ 
hours rather than of days. There has been 
locking up of money, and those concerned 
in it have doubtless reaped a harvest, 
but ill-gotten gains of this sort frequently 
part from the owner of them as suddenly 

as they come. The great cause working 
toward the unsettlomentofa!! branches of 
trade and the various markets in securities 


is the Government accumulation of funds, | 


This we have spoken of before, but it is 
a cause which is becoming more azggra- 
vating and pressing each day, and can 
only be remedied by an act of Congress, 
and that unwieldy body works slowly and 
with very uncertain results. Is it possible 
that for the next nine months this ac- 
cumulation of surplus and useless funds 
in the Government Treasury must go 
on ? 
The full returns of the Bureau of 
Statistics for May shows a balance of 
$15,000,000 against us on imports and 
exports of merchandise for the month. 
Yet the fa.t exists that the price of 
sterling exchange is nearing gold ship- 
ments this way, and will doubtless reach 
a figure to insure such shipments before 
another week, demonstrating that other 
facts bealdes the foreign interchange of 
merchandise are working to supply us 
with funds from abroad. It is becoming 
plain to financial men that-a large move- 
ment of capital from abroad is seeking 
permanent investment in lands, cattle 
ranches, manufactories, and securittes 
from Europe, and that, in addition, the 
extensive influx of laboring men from 
abroad, which movement {s now feeling 


a new impetus, is bringing with it) 


resources which do not enter into our ex- 
changes and cannot be estimated, although 
the aggregate of fynds transferred in th 
way {ie enormous. dnfluences 
powerful in bebalf of prosperity, and age 
sure.to tell io the long run. 

The earnings of railways are silllpgery 
large; and the June exhibit, wheg w 
can give it, will prove fully up to the 
previous months. The stock and bond 

markets at the vlose of the week are again 
strongsand eciize. The worst is over, 
and 
stocks @ 
before 


This sharp and sudden rejection 


secured low-priged 


The bank statement Js as follows : 
Legal 
Deposits, decrease.... ......-. 
Reserve, 
This shows a reserve of abo about $3,) 3 500, 0,000, 
after a very — 


celpts from the ary al 
banks on tbe he ve 


large, and after that bank 
ments will doubtless improve. Money at 


very close six per cent. 
STREET 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. ¢ 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vieo-Pres’t, H. &. BALL, Pres’t- 
T, BARTLETT, Ass't Sen B. R, WHEELER, Sec’y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mertegage Loans deposited 
with the 


_ BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPfTAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO KEARLY 
$200, 000, $5,000,000. 
Keal Estate Mortgage Loans Debeatare nds. 


repared to give investors the benefit of our 
and experience, based on the above. 
solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 


fully answered 
Bend for pamphlet. 


G. F. PARMEL&E, Prestdent. 
E. WILDER, Vieo President. 


itable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


ital e 
P in (Cash) . 


DEBENTU. RES 


g 6 per cent.. running ten years, and 
upon Western Farm moregages held in 
eri Loan and Trust 


trust by the American mpany o 
New York for the benefit of the Let nce Theis 
safety, time 

the most de at now rel 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


YORE. 208 BHILADA. 112 S. 4th St. 
t | KANSAS CITY 


7th &Del1.8t, 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage B nds, 7 cont. 
Anngal tea W 
CLAR n sums ‘of 
made and to lender 


d wit 
THE U 
Witten Ca 
feud y— form, circular, and seferences bef you 
invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NVESTORS 
Call or write for Pamphlet entitled 
TEN YEARS’ 
IN WESTERN MORTGAGES, 

$9,000,000 


loaned without loss to.any investor. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
NET INTEREST 


the 
JARBVIS+CONKGIN 

MORTGAGE TFRUST CO., 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Capital 18 1,000 ,000.00 


Call at Office or write for particulars. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable: B'ild’g, N. Y. City 


Ei 


F. M. LAWSEBCE, KAN. L. 


PRID UP CAPITAL, $250, 000.¢ v0 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 


pany's Ten one Debentures based n its = u 
Capital ena 4 sseteof over 000. won 
ears Experience with absulute 


©%988:988 | 


Quarantees speed, comfort, certaiaty 


EXPERIENCE} 


-| 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable, Combines the security of the more 
@xpensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avolds the defects of each. 

Life tmsurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the irm—whereby 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
abilities. 


fall in- | “Wiest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest retios of assets and surplus to 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. ith, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German - 
Amertean Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


solicited. 
SAEE,.. 
INVESTMENT. 

4 the amount of f wank 

tablis hed 188 ay taxes, 

ands for 

t of references. Cor- 


respondence solici 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 


(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 
C. 8 EDWARDS, Cashier. 


Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 
6", T° lo 


875,000 

Debenture Bonds id in trust by of first 

ormation and references t0 one af 180 


N.Y. 
L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


A SOLID 
raanum, first 


Wear. rresponde nce Sol 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, W gash. Ter 


m 
Loans 
] 
] 


PER CEN | 


WHO 1 UKACQUAITED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THw 
COUNTRY WILL SEX BY BIAMLIING THIS MAP PRAT 


. 


= 


OAS 


CHICAGO, ROCK RAILWAY 


By reason a its central position, close relation to li: 
Fast of Ch 
pointe West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


o, and continucus Hines at 


The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 


} eago, 7 Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 


and sland, in lUinois; Davenpoit, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaleosa, Weat Lib- 


erty, lowa City, Des Moinos, Indianola, Winterret, Atian- 
tie, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrte Centro and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 


Cameron and City, in Missourt; Loavenw orth 


and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Pani, in Minnesota; Watertown and Bioux Falls, in 
Dakota, "and hundreds ‘ot intermediate cities and towns. 


Creat Rock Island Route’’ 
and safety. ite 
brides are is distinguished for ite excellence. Its 
stone and iron, Its traek is of solid 
g stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
has all toca ty appliances that experionee has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
paased. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 


Goaches, elegant Pullman Palaoee Parilorand Sleep 


Cars, superb Dining Cars, delicious m 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 


Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 


som is conservative, its pline exacting. 
‘‘The Famous Aibert Lea Route’"’ 


Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the | 


favorite. Over this liné Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to ve resorts for tourists in Jowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 


rich wheat and 'graging lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, tho Rock Island offers super‘or 


inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Binffs, Jose Atcal- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, an taterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Weatern Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices In 


the United States and Canada, or , at Chicago, 
R. GABLE, E.ST, JOHN,  €E. A. 
Ase'tGen Manager, Gen. Tkt. & Pass. Agt 


New Yor K, June 22, 1887. 


72D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
Interest on all sums remaining on deposit daring 
the three or six months ending June 20, instant, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annom on $1,000 and under, and 
THREE PER CENT. per annum on the excess 
of $1,000, odo gain on and after the third MON- 
DAY next Ixaterest not withdrawn 
will i rectve interest the same as a deposit 

EDWARD SOBELL, President. 
. F. Secretary 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


GILFILLAN BLOCK, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


We Cesire to call the attention of Eastern Invest - 

ors to the fact that we have operated puceesstully 
Matters in the City of St. Padl 

eighteen years. If you wish to invest patie aaa 
capit paying property in this city. 
desire to purchase glit edged mortgages on Bt. zc 
improved real estate, we can do it for you. Send 
for our explanatory pamphlet. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY C0, | Minnesota, 
s Offer strictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- ™ 
ing6 toTper cent. interest, well secured onse- & 
lected properties in Minnoapolis and St. Paul. @ 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
good character, our invariable requirements. We o« 
collect and remit principal and interest free 
to jendér. Send for pamphlet containing 
forms, and references East and 


OF PIGR OF VHE 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


York, January 24th, 1987. 
the Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 


Preminms on Marine Risks from Ist 


West. 


December, $8,817,000 96 


Expenses. ...$841,378 15 


Stocl Stock, City, Bank, and — 


of pro Be ‘paid to 


ereof, or — ] 
Tuesday, the t of ne 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 be to the hdélders 
f, or th on and 


eir 
the 
to be uced 
at the time of pay- 
en cent. is d 
net earned prem of the 


year ending 1 for 
tle of May be issued on d after 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM D, MO 
OHA RSH ALL 
FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 


NE 
JAMIN H. FIELD. 


8D. 
J L. RIKER, 
GRAY C BELL 
7 HAWLEY, MACY, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 


{ Bené for circu rihs an 


Wi. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


|1 ULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR.IN PERSON, 


27 
DOS 
A ACTH, 
ji | 
MAN 
Ist January, 1856............... 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine 99 
same $2,206,588 68 
Real and Cisiins due the 
Cash in Bank.......... 
BOST 
J.D. JO 
W. MOORE, 
3. 
34) 
’ 1 
20 BE 
ILL 
C. A 
CHAS 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
[ 
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ny TYLIN.” Recommended by Physician ne as bent, 
Pusuisher's Desk. | SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM TT. 
cred? ow York, Basutacturess. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
REW YORK. 
New York, THuRsDAY, JUNE 30, 1887. 897 & 829 BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 
z 3 L. C. Hopkins, President. ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE OUR | 
During the summer months Nature No Jno, J. Donaldson, Vice-Prest. MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
‘7h the present season, while the de-| for skin diseases tnan Sulphur, a fact that ts A. L. Taylor, Treasurer 
rep mand on the news and advertis- | clearly prover bv the LINENS 
curt, flicted with e' um or ulcerous sores, 0 NORMAL CLOTHING. 
a oe ing colum ne is gre atly leasened, supreme puri i r as well as beautifier of the 
The Christian Union will Gienn’s Sulphur Soap. AS WE ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY IN- 
‘ published asa twenty-four-page Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beactifies, Bc. aks sens % OUR DUCEMENTS IN OUR WHOLE LINE, FROM THE | 
paper, commencing with the next | GermanCornRemover killsCorns, Bunions,26e THE QUASI BAN- 
Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. SON UFACTURED. THESE GOODS COME DIRECTLY | 


number, thus affording OP-| way Be | GENUINE 


portunity for summer rest to both 
the editors and their co-workers, ve 


and gratifying those subscribers} THE BONNETS OF AN EMPRESS. | “!THOUT | 


who complain that The Christian Th : THIS COUNTRY. WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL 
e Empress Josephine once bought; ,, ..., 
Union gives too much reading | bonnets in one month. We | sanitary princtpies applied to Clothing. Ite distinct. | 


(ee do not know at what number her mighty | !ve feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ALL THE YEAR 
husband drew the line; but it is  fact| for Men, UINDERW AR | 


DANSVILLE SANATORIUM. that, having learned that she had indulged | The goods are conformable to all styles and are 


| Sraded to all , and are especial ducive} | 
At this ‘season of the year many people | herself with the acquisition of this large | Te ona comfort during natin ram move | EVERY ARTICLE SOLD BY US IS MANUFACT- ) 
UR¥D IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, ALL 


who are not attracted by the conventional] number, he—when he one day went {ato| the object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, 


$ | ‘‘summer resort’’ are casting about for a/the saloon leading to her apartment and = The ebject of Dress is adornment. The | EMBROIDERY USED IS IMPORTED DIRECT BY 
ls 


work and nervous exhaustion. The Dans-| wiih a huge pile of suspicious-looking| A system that meets the requirements of both| CUASS CF GOODS AT PRICES ABSOLUTELY | 


ville Sanatorium is most admirably suited for * must be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger’s BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
bandbox was 60 indignant at the Sanitary Woolen System. “It promises no less than ' 


, ast can testify of 

idea of bis wife making fresh purchases | the physical regeneration of mankind,” said the 

i Lo d “Ti nese first 

prises a main building, of brick and ironcon-|*that he flew into such a passion that) mum wnen’ SUMMER GAMES. 


f struction, 300 feet in length and five stories |/CVeTry One ren away, leaving him to Catalogu’s which may be obtained free partially 
high ; aleo nine cottages. These are sitnated | decide whether he would vent his rage | describe and illustrate the varied stock of the Com-| WE KEEP A FULL STOCK OF ALL ARTICLES 


in a woodiand park overlooking an extensive|on poor Jusephine, who was a prisoner | P®"Y and contain a full price list. REQUIRED FOR THE GAME OF TENNIS, AND AT 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER TO OUR COUNT. 
ERS, THUS SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE COM. | 


199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | THE LOWEST PRICES. FULL SETS OF TENNIS 


4 valley and charming environment of hills. with her feet in a foot-bath, or on the} BRANCH 
| Applianoes for every kind of bath are at milliner herself. He did a ttle of both.| (866 FULTON 8F., BRUOKLY A. | 1x STRONG WOODEN BOXES. RACKETS BY ALL. 
hand—thermo-electric, Turkish, Ruesian,| was so angry with Josephine that she BEST 
electric, and sun bath on the roof. By syeechless with terror ; aud he sent SILKS AND | VELVRTS 
: means the least attr ctive part of the insti- for Savary, his Minister of Police, and , 124 STOCK. | 
She was sent io La Force immediately ;} the interim between now TOSS, AND BASE-BALL GOODS. 


Oriental houses, it not only gives opportu- 
nity for enjoyment of the delightful view,|and though her fear of Napoleon snd | and their July stock taking JAMES| ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT, 


de | but is found extremely useful for exercise or | horror of a night in prison made her ill, M’CREERY & ALTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT IM- 
repose under the canopies, where numerous} ber fortune was probably made by this PROVEMENT MADE IN TSE QUALITY OF ALL 
cot beds are arranged for this purpose. Fre-| startling outbreak of imperial temper their Spring Importations of Sum | KINDS OF LAWN TENNIS, THE PRICES ARE 
quently as many as 300 guests find accommo | Next day nearly every one in Paris| mer Silks, Foulards, Fancy Surahs, | °W2® THAN LAST YEAR. 
dation st this establishment, and by common flocked to see her, hear her story, and 

, ' Tussahs, and several large Lots of| SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. | 


conseut the dictates of fashion are laid aside, condole with her. She never could have 


| and rest and comfort are the order of the , Plain and Fancy Colored Silk 
day. lacked custom after this. —[Lady’s World. — CATALOGUES WILL BE MAILBD ON RECEIPT 


The proprietors, Drs. Jackson and Leffing- Velvets, at a | Very Marked Reduc- OF TEN CENTS. 
well, are not only men of exceptional execu-| A CyuEveR Doe.—A lady living on the | tion in Price. | 


tive ability, looking well to the comfort and th Side is the owner of a very sagacious 
_. entertainment of their guests, but their ees dog called Don. The A personal examination, or by R H Mi A CY & 60 | 
ti he devotional spirit permeates the establish- other day Don, who quite frequently goes sample, is invited. ' we 


ment. 


Morning worship is conducted daily at | the grocery or market for his mistress. 7 = 
nine o’clock in an annexed chapel. All re-| Was sent after a basket of eggs. As he BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., | 


ligious exercises are marked by a broad and | was returning home, carrying his basket . 
catholic spirit of Christian fellowship, and, | with a proud, dignified air, be met a doz New York. B V Z A, a / 


as one of the proprietors recently remarked j against whom he evidently had an old 


Christian Union principles.” fully on the walk ; then, giving a bark of 
shallenge, after his on Ladies who are ble t 

Mb gey y dead run. A friend of his mistress, who| COOKING UTENSILS L unable to examine 
Jackson, herself a thoroughly educated phy- » CUTLERY, | our stock of these goods personally, 


witnessed this proceeding, picked up the 
sician, who, with her lady assistant, Dr. Fish, would find it to their advantage to 
devotes herself to the interests of the| basket and carried it to its proper destina- a ond CLAN. correspond with us. The most com- 


female patients. tion. Meanwhile Don, having vanquished : 
There aro not many institutions of this| his foe, returned to the spot where he had dd care- 

class in the land, and we doubt tf any can be/ left his eggs. On discovering that they y N é igera Ors. ention give: to special orders. 

found in the country that is more complete | had disappeared, he ran around frantical- 


in its appointments than the Sanatorium at 2 i his BRAS GOODS. / a bs / 
Dansville, or that has better facilities for hie — O O 
doing the work which it undcrtakes. voice in a howl of anguish, as visions Broadway & 20th Street, N. Y. 


si of his mistress’s whip, or at least the Lewis & Con er : 
loes of his dinner, crossed his mind. | 


THE LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 
Suddenly he started for home at a brisk 


Sneaking out into the back yard, 601 AND 6o3 AVE., WANTS. 

e columns is, in fact as well as in name, un-jhe picked up an old, discarded basket NOS. 1,338 AND 1.240 BROADWAY. - 

iy es denominational, is shown by the fact that} that lay in one corner of the yard and [Cards of net mere than ten lines (agate measure) 

the graduates of 1887 represent the Congre-/ carried it in and deposited it at the feetof| will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, | 
os gational, the Baptist, the Methodist, and the| bis mistress, He has been taught that Spring of 1887 for Af teen cents per line.) 

article they do not ha to have, to} ATTRACTIVE AND SUBSTANTIAL 

ry Opened for the Season. return ee give a ck of sharp teacher of Latin and the English branches. 


Refers to the senior Editor of the Ch ristian 
On Saturday, the 25th, the popular hotel and | barks. This he proceeded to do, as if to | 
cottages, “ Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound,” op-| gay: ‘‘ They were out of eggs to-day.” Union. : 
posite and two miles below New London, Conn., —(Chicago Journal. 
ELSON’S 


opened under the same popalar management as 
last year —Mersre. Matthews & Pierson, of the BEDDING, AND INTERIOR DECORA- 
Sanday School Books and Cards. 
_ Approved by all Evangelical Denominations 


veil-known Sturtevant Houre. New York. 
Their iable and entire service last year was| Néw London bas been having acontro-; Lines FOR SUMMER 
teyond criticism. Spacious grounds, fine} versy over the comparative height of the 

COTTAGES, AT VERY MOD. 
ERATE PRICES. 


the water, There is no better | First and the Second Congregational 
summer resort. Send fr announcement, witd | Church steeples, and the question has 

finally been settled by actual measure- | 

ment. The top of the First Church spire > 
is ten feet nearer heaven than that of 6 and & EAST 30TH STREET. 


P of rooms On each floor.—|Evening Post. 

theme Solld comfort in hotel lifs vamous Scar. | the Second Caurch, but as people do not 

tovant Bouse Broadway Pier {8° heaven oa church steeples, the} 
doertisement 

son, {18 Dew proprietors, ic bas been entirely re-| actual facilities of the Second Church do 

organized and refitted. They serve guests oD | not suffer by the ;comparison.—[Norwich a 

both Ecropean and American plans, and their . | Publisher by caged thet they saw the 

charges are very reasonable.” | Bulletin. Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


A Bosten Paper Says: 


a 
Af 
>, 
¥ 
ni: 
Lae 
F, 
* 
| 
ros 017410603. 
T, MELSON & SONS,46 Bleacher $t., 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR, 
A Priceless Boon te 
those who ave unm- 
Mention this . Circular to. 
Heward © 00., New Haven, Conm, | 


—_ 


Court. President M-Cosh 


June 80, 1887. 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLEGE 
NOTES. 


Henceforth Princeton is to be known as 
a university. The Board of Trustees, on 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
Faculty, have made three marked changes. 
They have adopted a scheme for confer- 
ring degrees upon non-resident students ; 
they have provided facilities for the 
establishment of graduate classes, and 


- divided the electives of the course into 


three groupe—philosopby, literature, and 
sclence—allowing a student, if he wishes, 
to take all his electives in the same group. 

The Commencement took place on 
Wednesday. A class of seventy-one 
graduated. The valedictorian was Paul 
Matthews, son of Justice Stanley 
Matthews, of the United States Supreme 
announced 
that the sum of $42 000 had been secured 


for a building for the Museum of Art. 


In it will be placed the $60 000 collection 
given by W. C Prime, of New York 
City, and also the Turnbull collection. 


Tuesday was Commencement Day at 
Wellesley. The address was delivered 


by James O. Murray, Dean of the Col- 


lege of New Jersey, whose topic was 
‘‘Culture and Life.” The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon 
thirty-one young ladies, the degree of 
Bachelor of Science upen twenty-five, and 
four received diplomas from the schoo) 
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sented, and decided to proceed at once 
with putting up a building for its accom- 
modation. They also established an 
adjunct professor in natural science. 


Friday was Class Day at Harvard. The 
two hundred and thirty members of the 
graduating class marched to the chapel at 
half past nine in the morning, and listened 
to a short address from the Rev. F. G 
Peabody. Later in the day they went to 
Sanders’ Theater, where the class oration 
and poem were delivered. ——Commence. 
ments were held at Rutgers on Wednes- 
day and at Bowdoin on Thursday. At 
Rutgers the Trustees very sensibly 
passed resolutions restricting the confer 
ring of honorary degrees, and not more 
than one degree of D D., LL.D, or of 
Ph.D. will be conferred each year, and 
that only by a unanimous vote and fo: 
distinguished services. 


On Sunday last baccalaureate sermons 


were preached at Yale, Williams, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Hamilton, Bates, Dickinson, 
Lafayette. President Dwight, of New 
Haven, took for his text the words, 
‘* Arise, let us go hence.” President 
Seelye’s text was, ‘‘ Understand the 
times” The semi centennial exercises 
at the University of Michigan were opened 
by an addreas by Professor Henry §. 
Frieze upon the ‘‘ Relation of a State 
University to Religion.” 


where other prepared foods 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 


mony of Physicians and 
prove every stulement we 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR “oo 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
falled. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS. 


Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 


Sand for circulars and pamphlets givin 
Others, which 
make. 


testli- 
amply 


For sale by Druggists. 25c., £0c., $1.00. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington,Vt. 


Reputable 


SELTZER BECAUSE 


RELIABLE. 


All peogie of tes way 

Fhould learn to lergthen out their days. 

When Indigestion maker a cail, 

Or Constipation, worse than — 

Makes life a burden, be-r tn 

In SELTZER. Stealth you'll fund. 


ASK FOR 


OVER 100 VARIETIES 
ADAPTED TO EVERY TASTEAND USE. 


EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 


YIELDS A CREAMY LATHER SOFTENING 
AND BEAUTIF YING THE SATIN. 


COLGATE &CO. NEWYORK. 


DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


BEFORE DEATH. 
By MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
How much would I care for it, could I know 


of music. At the alumre dinner it was 

- gnnounced that a friend of the college 
had offered to erect a cottage for the ac. 

eommodation of fifty new students, 


Without a rival as a dressing for al] Salads, and 
as a sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It is prepared 
with extreme aus all its ingredients are of the 
purest and bes 

This is the aie brand that will not spoil after 
being opened. 


-Jand, on behalf of her classmates, 
y sented a diamond ring to their principal. 


-. The ninth Commencement of Smith 
»« College at Northampton, Mass., was held 
~ Wednesday of last week. 


There are now 5388 students in the college, 
and about 500 applications for entrance to 
the regular and special courses for next 
year. 


The Commencement at Wells College, 
.Aurora, N. Y., was unusually well at- 
tended this year, owing to the presence of 
Mrs. Presilent Cleveland. Mrs. Cleve- 
land, as is well known, graduated at 


Wells. She bas now been madea trustee. 


While at the Commencement Mrs. Cleve- 
pre- 


The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on thirty- 
eight young women. One took the de. 
gree of Bachelor of Laws, two that of 
Bachelor of Sciences, while one graduated 
‘from the art school. The degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts was conferred on Joanna J. 
Robinson and Vida D. Scudder. The 
Rev. Dr. Francis G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, made the address, taking for his 
theme “‘ The Study of Social Questions” 
in their bearing on the administration of 
charity and the carrying out of philan- 


thropic impulses. 


While speaking of the Commencements 
at the girls’ colleges in America, it is inter 
esting to notice the success which women 
have attained in the recent examination 
in Cambridge University, England. The 
only person, male or female, who reached 
the dignity of senior classic, and the only 
person placed in the first class in the 
med/s val modern languages examination, 
were young ladies. 


At the Commencement exercises of 
Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, the Presi 
dent announced that the founder of the 
college had made another gift of $100 000 
of Hocking Valley bonds, and a special 
gift of $75 000, making h‘'s contributions 
to the college nearly $450 000, and in- 
creasing the college reeources to $661,000. 


The Board of Trustees of Syracuse 
University today established a lecture. 
ship in theistic science, the funds for 
which have been given by Mrs. Dorman 
8 eel, of Eimira, in memory cf her bus 
band. ‘The financlal report showed an 
in srease Of $120000. The Trustees for 
mally accepted the terme upon which the 


Von Ranke historical brary was pre-| 


That when I am under the grass or snow, 

The raveled garment of life's brief day 
Folded, and quietly laid away ; 

The spirit let loose from mortal bars, 

And somewhere away among the stars — 

How much do you think it would matter then 
What praise was lavished upon me, when, 

W hatever might be its stint or store, 

It neither could help or harm me more? 


If, midst of my toil, they had but thought 

To stretch a finger, I would have caught 
Gladly such aid, to bear me through 

Some bitter duty I had to do; 

And when it was done, had I but heard 

One breath of applause, one eheering word— 
One cry of **‘ Courage !’’ amid the strife, 

So weighted for me with death or life— 

How would it have nerved my soul to strain 
Through the whirl of the coming surge again ' 


What use for the rope, if it be not flung 
Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock has clung? 
What help in a comrade’s bugle blast 
When the peril of Alpine heights is past ? 
What need that the spurrir g pzan roll 
When the runner is safe beyond the goal? 
What worth is eulogy’s blandest breath 
When whispered in ears that are hnsted in 
death? 
No!no! If you have bat a word of cheer, 
Speak it while I am alive to hear! 
—(Colontal Ballads. 


DON QUIXOTE. 
By AvusTIN DOBSON. 


Behind thy pasteboard, on thy battered back, 
Thy lean cheek striped with plaster to and fro 
Thy long spear leveled at the unseen foe, 

And doubtful Sancho trudging at thy back ! 

Thou wert a figure strange enough, good Jack, 
To make Wiseacredom, both high and low, 
Rub purblind eyes, and (having watched thee 

gO) 

Dispatch its Dogberrys upon thy track ; 

Alas! poor Knight! Alas! poor soul possest ' 
Yet would to-day, when Courtesy grows chill 

And life’s fine loyalties are tur ed to jest, 

Some fire of thine might burn within us still ! 

Ah! would but one might lay his lance in rest, 
And charge in earnest—were it but a mill ' 

— [Selected 
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Spending-Money for Boys.... . . Bara W. Farwell 2 12 
Spiced Rhubarb and Short-Cake . 25 18 
Sunmmer-Flowering Bulbs...... Mrs, J. Plumstead 17 13 
Superfluous Means of Identification.................. 11 18 
Thoughts for Silent Minutes ........... 2 13 
Chilion B. Allen, M.D. 3 13 
Dseful and Beautiful........... 23 18 
Wholesome Summer Drinks,...Katherine Armstrong 26 18 
Women and Work....:... Business Woman 14 13 
Woman-Child at Home........ Frances A. Humphrey 19 12 
Woman's Present Rights ..... 
_ Workingman’s Daughter............. Lilllan W. Betts 1 12 
Workingman’s rlelps ................ Lillian W. Betts 2 18 
YOUNG FOLKS: 
About Old 15 15 
Albert Henry.. ..... Florence E. Weld 15 
American Robin............ vevenue Willis Boyd Alien 17 15 
* And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
Mary B, Smith 24 18 


OvuR Youna Forks.— Continued. NO. PAGR 
Baby Monkeys: Baby Baboon.................. 7 14 
Olive Thorne Miller 8 14 
Beyond the Ivory Gate.—Part I......... Charles Lillie 15 14 

Boys and Mothers......... 6 15 
Day’s Fishing and What (‘ame of it.....Mary Allaire 7 15 
Deacon Soring’s Mule.... ..Leigh Webster 13 
Did Not Know How...... 15 
Flower of Music for Easter.......... Elizabeth Glover 13 15 
Glimpse at Madagascar...... Edmund B. Underwood 26 15 
Golden-Brown Afghan .... . Annie M. Libby 1 15 
Grandmamma’s Story. Past | ere Anna Ripley 3 14 
| 4 13 
Group of Famous Americans : Puzzle for the Boys. 
Aunt Susan 14 15 
mooster Cat... .. Ellen Bertha Bradley 26 15 
How Grace Began the New Year....Mrs. M. F. Butts 1 14 
How Jack’s Message was IHleard...... ........ F.S.B.19 14 
How Polly Started the Car..... 23 15 
How Some Animals are Taught.......6 eee 15 15 
How Some Dolls are 13 18 
How the Baby Found Mamma......................:. 
How the Seed Business Grew.................cceccces 11 14 
How We Get Some 16 15 
In Grandmother’s Attic... . Lizzie May Sherwood 10 15 
King Humbert’sa Triumph............ ..... 8 15 
Lessons from Dogs....... 22 14 
Little Hostess —I...... ..... Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever 17 14 
Ada Elsie Locke 6 15 
Loud Girls of American Society. 
Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey 25 14 
March's Easter Triumph........... Roberdeau Swift 14 14 
Miss Lyon's Way.—Part I......... ...... Anna Ripley 20 14 
| 21 14 
Most Excellent Fooling. ....... Margaret Vandegrift 13 14 
Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow: A Tue Story..J. M. Ludlow 25 15 
Nest of Fiying-Squirrels.................. Joe! Benton 23. 15 
Our Fines POG George E. Walsh 26 14 
Poetry : 
Charades....... s Mary J. Jaeques 8 15 
G. Monroe Royce 1 14 
Ready to Help Others... ..Anna Barrows 25 15 
Ready to Learn to Read. 5 14 
Ready to See a_d Hear................ Anna Barrows 2 15 
Roger Nolan’s Wood-Box............ Annie M. Libby 21. 15 
Roots of Ghost Stories............... ieee 
St. Valentine Goose......... ....... Margaret Sidney 6 14 
Talks About the Law.,..... ........ Elizabeth Reeve 5 15 
Time to Prepare ........... 19 14 
True Origin of the Ambidexter Club. 
Mary Gay Humphreys 12 14 
Two Rain-Storms and Two People. 
Elizabeth M. Clark 10 14 
Unc'e Sun Loo’s Letter.... ...... Elizabeth Cumings 7 14 
Kdmurd B. Underwood 15 15 
Whitman's Ride.—I......... ....... Ripley Hitchcock 11 14 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON : 

Believing and Confessing .... John Hall, D.D.,LL.D. 10 16 
** Beloved, Let Love One Another.” 

Rev. David N. Beach 26 17 
Children in the Church............. . Rev. C. C. Harrah 16 17 
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ScunDAY AFTERNOON.— Continued. 


Christian’s Wish for His Friend....Rev. James Baillie 13 
Completing @ Great Work. . ... 6 
Constitution and Administration of the Local Church 


Rev. William Barrows. D D. 20 
6 
Rev. Josiah Strong DD 15 
Drawing Near to God............... Rev. A. B. Rudd 10 
Feith an? Mountains..... Alexander McKenzie, DD. 8 
F rst Woman who Crossed the Rocky Mountains ..B 19 
Gathered from Life.. 


G »d‘s Love and God’s Covenant..J Jacob Shipman, 


Golden Keys.......... .. Margaret Haycraft 8 
Rev Charles Beecher 11 
Great Crises of Life....... Rev. C. 8. Robinson, DD. 22 


Great Leader: Henry Ward Beecher..Lyman Abbott 12 
Great Interpreter _. ..Rev. Lyman Abbott 17 


Growing into Christ... .. Rey. C. W. Huntington 14 
House and Home....... Rev. Ww. R. Huntington, D. D. 21 
S. W. Powel) 17 
Inward Truthb.. .. Rev. R_ Paxton, DD 22 
Josevh, the Carpenter... Rey. Fred. M. Preble 15 
Kaptlolani. the Heroine of Hawali....... 8. D. Gilman 19 
Lay Tal&s in the Prayer. Meeting . Rev. I Croll Baum 10 
Rev JacobS. Shipman,DD. 9 


Living to the Glory of God. Rev. J.8. Shipman, DD. 3% 
Leaders of Thought in the Modern Church. 
Rev. Reuven Thomas, D. D. 


Thomas Chalmers....... 4 
6 
Frederick Denison Maurice. 11 
James M. Ladiow, D. D 14 
Memorial of Paul..... 23 
Ministers and Men........ ......... Rev. . Van Dyke 23 
Eleanor Kirk 11 


Missionary Motive and the American Board. 

Rev. George A. Gordon 2 
One More Cast of the Great Net. Rev.C.H Spurgeon 7 
Order of Service for Sunday Morning and Evening 

William Frederic Faber 7 
20 
Pardon of the Paralytic..... Rev. - S.Shipman,D.D. 4 
Paul's Epistie tothe Colossians Phillips Brooks, D D. 26 


. Personal Interpretation ..Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, DD. 25 
Poetrv: 
11 
ete ..F. A. Dart 10 
Prayer that Prevails... .. :..... Rey. 8. W. Powell 
Prep°ratiou Classes in ‘Sunday-School 1% 
Rev. John K. Allen 19 
Roots for Transplanting... .......%........... 


Saturday Evening Entertainments for the Poor...... 5 
Seeing and Believing ....... .... ..... Agnes Machar 21 
Some Les:ons from Abraham 

Emily Huntington Miller 19 


Spiritual Man _ Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 12 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS - 
1. Lessons--Lyman Abbott : 


Abraham Pleading for Sodom 
Call of Moses 18 
Commandments 22 
Commandments. 
26 
Fruit of Sin... 
Gad’s Covenant with Abram. ....................... 5 
Jacob at Bethel. 
Joseph and His Father 
Joseph Mekes Himself Known 
4 
21 
20 
2 


Il. Home Talks About the Word—Emily Huntington 
Miller : 


6 
Abram and Lot........ 5 
1 
Call of Abram.......... 8 
Child Moses.... .. 
25 
15 
Jose: h Sold into Egypt ............. 12 
Our Father's 22 
Onur Pather’s Commandments 23 


NO. PAGE 


American Disestablishment.. 
Andover Case: Decision of the Visitors ;  Utterance 


Andover Deci ion: What the World Thinks About It. 26 
Anti-Tithe Rebellion ..__. 
Appreciative Estimate ........ 26 
Appreciative Letter... .... | 
Beecher's Theology. 
Bishop Taylor's Success... 
Bohemian Home Missionaries. . | 
Brooklyn City M'ssions | 
California Notes . 20: 
Canadian Congregational ‘Union 26 
Canadian Notes..... -3: 29; 18:21; 21: 21; 28: 
Case of Mr. Hume: Action of the Prudential Com- 

Changes in the Prayer-Book oS 
Chinese at Sunday-School .... 19 
Churchman’s View. ........ ... 8 
Church of St. Georg) at Cannes 
25 


College Y. M C.A........ | 
Col r Line in South Carolina a 


16 
Convention Notes....... 21: 20; 22:20; 23: 
16 
Death of Bishop Potter... ..... 1 
Death of Bishop Stevens..... 24 
20 
2 
10 
Famine in Southern Asia Minor....................... 24 
First American Bishops... ..... 6 


Foreign Notes—S : 20 ; 10: 20; 11: 20; 15: 20; 19: 20; 
23 : 21; 24: 28. 


5 
Growth of 2 
11 
Hume Case.. | 
In Memoriam. $1205 18: 28; 98: 
17 
20 
11 
Letter from Hampton. 12 
Methodism and Temperance......................... 16 
Mis-jionary Question at Yale. 
Mis-ion Work in Chicago... 
Moody’s Birthday Testimonial 11 
Movementsin Japan ......... | 
National Law and Order League 
New Apostles’ Creed ......_... 
New York and Bro: klyn Assoclation........ . TERA 16 
New York Congregationalists........................., 21 
New York Y. & 
18:9—N« rthfield Seminary—1*87...................... 25 
2 
7 
Orthodox Jews—Their New seminary .............. 2 
Our Dependent and Criminal Classes................. 6 
Parks in Place of ‘Ronkertes.. 21 
Persian Vissionary Hospital........... ns 
1 
Practical Work for Theological Students... ......... 16 
Priscn Association of New York........ ............. 25 
Progressive Orthodoxy in Maine.............. es W.8 7 
Prospective Children’s Hume................ 14 
Religious Interest in the Colleges...... ............... 6 
Re-oluttone of Clerical Union of New York ....... .. 11 
Saring the W. M. F. Round 18 
4 
13 
Six Andover Men Examined........ Rev D.N. Beach 24 
Smyth’s (Professor) bose 2 
Society for the Suppression of Vice.... .............. 4 
4 


S me Results of the Evangeli-tic Work in Philadel- 


phia 5 
Special Work Among Young Men in New York State 9 
2 

1 


Sunday Evening Meeti: gs at Cooper Union.. eee 
Sunday--chool Union Nutes ...... ... 1 
Sunday-School Conveniion..... 24 
| 


Sui:pay AFTERNOON.— Continued. NO. P#GE 
16 16 

Ill. Hinte and Helps—(See Table of Contents in each 

number. ) 

Taking Nothing of the Gentiles.—I. Mary B Dimond 26 18 
‘* Things that Cannot be Shaken.”’. Jas. M Campbell 19 17 
16 «618 
What Came of a Broomstick... ....... George Soltun 18 19 
Where the Heathen Excel ............................ 229 18 
Woman and Philanthropy........ Frances E. Willard 25 18 | 

RELIGIOUS NEWS: 

American Bible Society .................... 
American Board: A Minority Report................. 26 
American Board and the Churches. . << 5 
American Board : Report of Committee of Manhattan 
Association. . 9 


VBR BRN 


Re.ierous News — Continued. NO. PAGE 
20 20 

Traired Nurses for the Sick Poor..................... 21 


White Cross Society................ 


Why Secretary Treat’s Plan Would Not Work. 21 
5 20 
Work for Young Men in New York................... 4 Ww 
Work of the Children’s Aid — A — 
Yale Seminary Anniversary 0.06% «- 21 20 


Y. M. C. A. International Conventionin Chicago. .. 22 . 2} 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 


Aids to the Study of Browning. 14 22 
Apostolic and Post- Apostolic Times" 14 2 
15 2 
Carmina Sanctorum........._... 2 22 
Case Against Disestablishment 13) 22 
Christus Consummator. ........ ........ 5 2 
Concerning New Theology. 12 9 
Dupré, Glovanni................ 2-38 @ 
Etching in America. . 
Europe on Fifty Cents 1 Day... 12 2 
Fischer’s History of Modern Philosophy............. 1% 


French Explorations and Settlements in North Amer- 
French Revolution...... 8 
Gogol’s * Dead Souls”... _.. 4 
5 
4 
6 


z 


a ¢ 


a 


Hugo on Shakespeare... ... 2 
Huguenots and Henry of Navarre... 22 
Jewish and the Christian Conception of the Mes: iah. 22 
Local Government in Canada. ....................... 21 23 
Memoirs of Profeseor Diman.......................... 20. 2 
Merchant and Philantbropist.......... . ............. 19 
19 2 
Manger’s(Dr) New Sermons... 2 2 
Railway Side of the Kailway Question... ......_... & 
21 
Recollections of *ifty Years................. ........ 7 
Reminiscences of Reformers.......................... 4 2 
Sermons from Two Continents... 2% 2 
Self-Re velaiion of God. 16 
TEMPERANCE: | 
Drunkenness Among the 20 
High License Agitationin New York... .. 
Prohibitionist 
Situation in Michigan....... 21 26 
Temperance Agita ion in Great Britain............... 18 2 
Trinmph for Morality In Canada......... 4-21: 
Woman Suffrage and Tempera ce....—-—.—dsa.isdi'i.a... 19 26 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Against Licensed & 
American Economic Association 19 
Bibles in the National Library. | 
Early Springin England............ Richard Jefferies '& 24 
Entha-riasm for Dr McGiynn.......................... 14 20 
General Armstrong’a Schouvl.... ..................... 14. 20 
Newebuoys’ Lv dging House............................ 2 28 
New York and Brooklyn Association................. 25 30 
Piea forthe Ricb......... 20 «24 
San Fran“isco Girls’ 19 2& 
- Tenement-Youse Reform ........................... 
Wheaton Seminary Aiumnz Ars ciatiun............ 23 
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